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EMBARKATION OF CAMELS, 


THE CAMELS 


igre we remember that the camel | 


was among the earliest animals do- 
mesticated by man, it seems surprising 
that we should have remained to the pres- 
ent day so little acquainted with its phys- 
iology and habits. In 1855 Congress 
resolved to make an experiment of intro- 
ducing camels into the United States. 
$36,000 were appropriated to this object, 
the animals to be employed for military 
purposes under the War Department. The 
information acquired during the progress 
of this experiment is highly interesting, 
and the trial thus far has exceeded the ex- 


ARE 


COMING. 


To Major Henry C. Wayne, of the 


| United States Army, was assigned the 


special duty of importing the camels, and 
Lieutenant D. D. Porter, of the United 
States Navy, was associated with him in 
the commission. Porter’s orders were to 
set sail with the storeship “‘ Supply” di- 
rect for Spezia, in Genoa; Colonel 
Wayne took passage for Southampton in 
May, 1855. ‘Through the politeness of 
Professor Owen, F. R. S., the Cuvier of 
England, he was introduced to Mr. 
Mitchell, the Secretary of the Zoolog- 
ical Society. In its garden the colonel 


pectations of success in the undertaking. | found two fine specimens of the Egyptian 


Vor. XI.—36 
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camel of burden, a present from the Pasha | from forty to fifty dollars for the choicest 


of Egypt. ‘They have now been in the 
garden five years, never seriously unwell, 
and have bred five calves, two of which 
died. Mr. Mitchell stated that no partic- 
ular care was taken of the animals, and he, 
with Professor Owen, thought that they 


could be acclimated and bred in the United | 


States. 

At Paris Colonel Wayne met General 
Dumas, who had served long in Africa, 
of whom he obtained much valuable infor- 
mation, and especially from his pamphlet, 
“Cheval de Guerre,” upon the acelima- 
tion of the camel in France. Here he 
adopted the classification of the camel into 
two kinds, the Bactrian, or camel with 
two humps, found in Tartary and North- 
ern Central Asia, and the Arabian, with 
one hump, of Persia, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
and India. He regards the term drome- 
dary, as its derivation indicates, the swift 
courser or racer, in contradistinction to 
the camel of burden. It is the intention of 
the American government to domesticate 
the Arabian camel and the dromedary, and 
thus introduce a new animal into the heart 
of our continent where there are neither 
navigable rivers nor practicable roads. 
From Spezia Lieutenant Porter visited 
Florence and Pisa, and found two hundred 
and fifty camels upon the grand duke’s 
farm, which number was sufficient to per- 
form the work of one thousand horses. 
They were overworked and supplied with 
no food, except what they could glean 
among the pine barrens. Neither were 
they housed during the winter in this high 
latitude of 43° 30’, where it is severely 


cold, with a climate much more trying | 


than Texas. The Tuscans force them to 
carry seventeen hundred pounds, a weight 
equal to twelve hundred pounds English, 
and to work from sunrise to sunset. 

In July Colonel Wayne joined the lieu- 
tenant at Spezia, and immediately sailed 
for Naples via Tunis. At the former 
place they purchased their first camel, an 
ordinary animal, but the Bey of Tunis 
presented them with two good specimens, 
one a remarkably fine animal. Thence 
the expedition visited Malta, Smyrna, and 


females, and seventy-five to a hundred for 
the males. The three camels shipped, at 
Tunis were in good condition, and did not 
suffer from their voyage. They con- 
sumed from eight to twelve pounds of hay 
and six quarts of oats a day, drinking 
once in three days from two and a half 
to three buckets of water. When the 


| officers left the United States they par- 


ticularly desired to visit Persia, but at 
Constantinople they learned the imprac- 
ticability of such a journey on account of 
the disturbed state of that country and the 
lateness of the season. Hence they left 
for Balaklava, in the Crimea, and were 


| politely received by the British officers on 


duty there. From Colonel M’Murdo, in 
charge of the land transportation service, 
they obtained useful information. Under 
General Napier, in the expedition against 
Scinde, he had used about twenty - five 
thousand camels, and now had three thou- 
sand for the campaign next spring. Their 
average loads, he stated, were about six 
hundred pounds, which they carry with 
ease twenty-five or thirty miles a day. 
During the expedition against Scinde Gen- 
eral Napier organized a most efficient 
corps of one thousand men upon five hun- 
dred dromedaries, two men to each, sit- 
ting back to back, armed with rifles and 
sabers. At the scene of operations the 
dromedaries were taught to kneel in 
square ; five hundred of the men acted as 
drivers, the other five were infantry. In 
case of, extremity the square offered a 
cover for the whole thousand behind the 
animals, who were prevented from rising 
by a hobble on their fore legs. From this 


curious barrier the men used their rifles 


most effectually. The camel corps could 
be marched seventy miles in twelve hours, 
and rendered great service throughout the 
campaign. General Simpson, in the same 


‘service, had procured five or six for his 


personal use, and with them often trav- 
eled seventy miles between sunset and 


| sunrise. Major Delafield, of West Point. 


Salonica, reaching Constantinople in the 
| gage on them in light loads, he could move 


month of October. At Smyrna they 
learned that the British government had 
purchased a large number of camels for 
transportation purposes, besides the hiring 
of eight thousand more. The prices ranged 


then on a visit to the Crimea, inquired 
whether General Simpson would not have 
preferred the best English horses to cam- 
els ; he replied, “* No! for packing his bag- 


more quickly and continuously.” The 
introduction of this new beast of burden 
into the heart of our continent, where 
there are neither traveled roads nor navi- 
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gable streams, we can readily imagine 
would be of great political and commercial 
importance. With such a facility how 
easily could the roaming tribes of Indians 
be checked in their predatory and warring 
expeditions, and how admirably would 
they be calculated for long journeys over 
wide tracts of desert where food and wa- 
ter are scarce. 

When the expedition reached Constan- 
tinople in October the officers were con- 
firmed in their plan of not visiting Persia. 
Our own dragoman, Mr. Brown, at the 
Turkish capital, uniting in the same view, 
they now turned their attention to Egypt. 
In the meantime the Turkish government 
resolved to present four camels of the 
best breed to the United States, and Mr. 
Brown was authorized to order four of the 
finest to be found in European ‘Turkey. 
After waiting twenty days the animals 
did not arrive, and the expedition was 
obliged to sail for Alexandria, reaching 
that port on the 22d of November. Major 
Wayne proceeded forthwith to Cairo, 
where he met with unexpected difficulties, 
the viceroy refusing to allow any more 
than four camels to be exported. <A per- 
sonal call by the party upon his highness 
induced him to increase the number to 
fourteen; four only could be purchased 
by the time when the vessel was to sail. 

The four dromedaries were purchased 
by Colonel Wayne in Cairo; but, upon 
their arrival at Alexandria, they were 
stopped at the Custom House, and Lieu- 
tenant Porter treated with so much disre- 
spect that he complained to the American 
consul, Mr. De Leon, when amende hon- 
orable was promptly made, his highness, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, at the same time 
informing him that he intended to present 
the United States government with six of 
his finest dromedaries. He owned a large 
number, and at that moment was engaged 
in drilling a dromedary corps on the Per- 
sian system, each to carry two men, 
armed with carbines. In the meantime 
Mr. Heap, the draughtsman of the deputa- 
tion, was dispatched to Smyrna to pur- 
chase what camels were required for the 
vessel to leave that port by March the 
first on her return to the United States. 

Captain Porter was greatly gratified 
with the promise of receiving six drome- 
daries from the viceroy’s own stock, and 
expected the very best blood of Omar or 
Nubia, such as Eastern potentates pride 





themselves in owning. The Governor of 


| Alexandria was to select the animals; but 


he deputed the next in office, and this one 
passed the matter to a “ cavass,” 
officer, who would make a _ handsome 
profit out of the operation. After a week's 
delay the dromedaries made their appear- 
ance ; but they were such wretched look- 


or under 


ing creatures and so diseased that the 
Americans would not receive them. In 
fact, they were not dromedaries at all, but 
the ill-used common street camel of Alex- 
andria, and Captain Porter communicated 
to the viceroy the trickery of his subor- 
dinates. The imposition was forthwith 
corrected, and six selected, two males and 
four females, out of a lot from the interior. 
These were not the far-famed drome- 
daries of the desert, but the ordinary 
‘Mount Sinai” breed, used for the 
transportation of goods and passengers 
across the Isthmus of Suez and _ short 
journeys. They are strong, and will 
travel fifty miles a day for seven or eight 
days in succession. ‘The viceroy doubted 
whether any of them would stand the 
voyage to America; but he was mistaken, 
as they bore the transportation better than 
the burden camels of Asia Minor. 

The dromedaries on board the convoy 
sailed for Smyrna on the 22d of Jan- 
uary, with three natives of the country, 
to help take care of the animals. Captain 
Porter thinks that a Bedouin or Egyptian 
cannot be taught much beyond what they 
already know; in his opinion an intelli- 
gent Yankee in a short time will know 
more about the treatment of camels than 
they do. During his voyage not a single 
accident happened to an animal under the 
charge of his sailors; but the Ngyptians 
were so treacherous and careless that 
something wrong occurred with theirs the 
whole time. 

As soon as the dromedaries reached the 
vessel they were thoroughly cleaned with 
soap and water, a wine glass of powdered 
sulphur administered in their drink for 
three days, and every suspicious looking 
spot on the bodies rubbed with sulphur 
and olive oil. At three o’clock each was 
fed a gallon of oats, or oats and peas, 
their racks filled with hay, each eating on 
an average daily ten pounds in good 
Before feeding they were al- 
lowed three gallons of water, and great 


weather. 


care was necessary not to inerease this 
allowance except in very warm weather. 
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[f permitted they would drink twenty gal- 
lons. Every morning the animals were 
curried, their long hair combed with 
wooden combs, and their leg joints and 
feet rubbed by hard brushes 

On the 29th of January the convoy an- 
chored in Smyrna. Mr. Heap having pur- 
chased all the camels required, and com- 
pletely equipped with saddles, bridles, and 
coverings, the men commenced taking 


them on board ina few days. This was a 


eareful and important process, a very 


Kor the 


s safely a 


tre uble some busine ss. 


tl 


purpose 


of shipping 1c came] boat or 


scow had been expressly made, capable 


of bearing six thousand pounds, with a 











LOWER 


EGYPT. 


camel car attached to it. ‘The animals 


could not be hoisted on board with slings, 
as is the case in shipping horses, their 
weight being too heavy, some reaching 
two thousand pounds, and then they cer- 
tainly would injure themselves in strug- 
In 


sling to get free. no instance would 





they go into the boat willingly. The 
tackle was hooked on to the harness, and 
the men with a steady pull soon forced 
them on board safely, when they were 


hoisted to the deck of the vessel without 
fright or danger. See the accompanying 
sketch taken on the spot. 

Thirty camels were shipped in this 


way, not one having received a bruise of 























any kind. Previous to leaving the United 
States the “ Supply” had been admirably 
fitted to the animals. Mr. 
Heap had procured a lot of very good 


transport 


camels at Smyrna, all sound, not one 
turning out badly; but he had to send 
some distance into the interior for them. 
Konich, in Asia Minor, is one of the most 
famous camel stations, and the great stop- 
ping place for caravans between Smyrna 
and Persia, about seven hundred miles 
from the former place, and about twenty- 
No matter 


animal looks, it is always 


five days’ travel camel pace. 
how fine the 


BECHARIEH 


In Texas, such could be trained fer burden 


or riding camels, and form a corps of 
mounted dromedaries, sufficient to expel 
any hostile Indians from the country. On 


their swiftest horses such foes could not 
escape the enduring, steady pace of the 
‘ship of the desert,” which will accomp- 
lish one hundred miles in a single day. 
Dromedaries will go through all kinds of 
woods and weather, wading through mud 
be stalled. They 
require but little harness and no shoeing, 


where a horse would 


and meeting an enemy will lie down, form- 
ing a rampart with their bodies, and not, 
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hazardous to purchase camels about cities, 
particularly if they have been used in a 
caravan. Such are almost always dis- 
eased. 

In the future transportation of camels 
Captain Porter advises the purchase of 
young ones, one or two years old ; and the 
former he had on board, the heartiest of the 
whole lot, and required very little attention. 
His vessel could carry ninety of this size, 
but forty only of their mothers. Camels 

| one or two years old are about the size of 
a twelve month heifer, and would pack 
| close without injury from their weight. 





DROMEDARY, 


If 


camels should be imported one year old, 


like horses, subject to a ‘* stampede.” 


in two more they could be used with light 
burdens and fit to be trained for a drome- 
dary with a rider. This seems to be a 
better plan of introducing them into the 
United States than the slower process of 
breeding. Before leaving Smyrna, the 
officers took on board two Turkish sad- 
dlers, one of whom was a professed camel 


M. D. 


lows. 


These native doctors are queer fel- 
At Cairo one of them boiled a young 
sheep in molasses, and forced the drome- 
dary to swallow this dose, half scalding, 
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Another 
prescribed a piece of cheese to cure a 


for some ordinary complaint. 


slight cold ; and an ounce of tea with five 
grains of gunpowder for a camel with 
swollen legs. Cauterizing with a hot iron 
is a favorite remedy, and there is scarcely 
an animal that does not bear some such 
marks. On one oceasion, when a camel 
was not able to rise up, a native advised 
Captain Porter to pour boiling pitch over 
her loins, and he was sure she would rise. 
The captain did not doubt the quick effi- 
eacy of this application, but tried a more 
simple remedy ; and, rubbing the legs with 
hard brushes, it rose instantly. 

The prices of camels vary from fifteen 
At the time of this 
expedition their value was much enhanced 
But 


in war or peace the Frank, whether he 


to one thousand dollars. 
by the demand for the Crimean war. 
deals with Mohammedan, Jew, or Christian 


in the East, must calculate to pay well for 


his alienage. 


Among the animals purchased were two | 


remarkably handsome ones, a Nomaniah, 
from Omar, and the other a Sennaz, of 


Nubia. 


swiftest and the most enduring, and its 


‘The former is supposed to be the 


easy motion is owing to moving its hind 


ind lore legs, ou Opposite sides, at the 
same time. A rolling motion character- 
izes the Bec harieh dromedary and this 


taught 


species is ght to carry its head very 
high, which gives them a very handsome 
appe arance, Captain Porter recommends 
the Becharich as best adapted for our 
climate. No burden camels were obtained 
in Egypt; still he thinks favorably of im- 
porting such from that country. ‘They are 
generally very large, and will earry six 
hundred English pounds on a journey, and 
for short distances, one thousand pounds. 
The best are from the villages of Lower 
Egypt, and worth from thirty-five to seven- 
ty-five dollars, not including the pay to the 
dragoman and peasants, which increases 
the price to almost double the original cost. 

Mr. Heap succeeded in purchasing two 
very fine Bactrian males; 
brought from Persia, and the other picked 
up near Samos ; they were hardy animals, 
and gave very little trouble on board the 
ship; one of them was ten feet long and 
seven feet five inches high, and nine feet 
nine inches around the body, ineluding his 
fore hump. Part of the vessel’s deck 
had to be cut away to accommodate the 


height of one of these Bactrians. 


Nature has made a wise provision for 
this species, in common with all camels, 
for as soon as the warm weather com- 
mences, their thick fur or wool falls off 
entirely. 
the coat is on again, full and luxuriant, 


Before winter arrives, however, 


and apparently sufficient to protect them 
against the severest cold. 

At Smyrna four fine Loks were pur- 
chased, which had been trained as Peh- 
Among the Turks 
wrestling matches between camels is a 
favorite Many 
keep them for no other purpose ; and to 


levans, or Wrestlers. 


amusement. gentlemen 


| amuse his wife one person in Smyrna had 


| thirty to forty miles a day. 


one had been | 


When quite young, the 
They 
seem to enjoy much pleasure in the con- 
test, exhibiting 
throwing each other. 


twenty at once. 
camels are trained to wrestling. 
great dexterity while 
a al by 

There was a young 
camel on board, only a month old, and, 


having been born under the American flag, 
! 


he was named ** Uncle Sam,” and one of 
the ‘Turks amused himself on the voyage 
When 


only six weeks old he was more than a 


by making a “ Pehlevan” of him. 


match for his teacher, and often hurt the 
sailors by throwing them down suddenly 
on deck. 

The female camel produces her young 
once in twelve months ; at four years he 
is loaded for all purposes; when five, he 
is in full vigor, continuing so until nine. 
From this period to thirteen he begins to 
If not 
the camel will march loaded 


fail, and at seventeen he is old. 
overdriven 
from sunrise to sunset, stretching his neck 
from side to side along the road, gathering 
herbage, and in this way will travel from 
It is neces- 
sary to give him rest every sixth day. 
The camel is the most gentle and sub- 
missive of all animals, and so patient as to 
travel until completely exhausted ; then 
Its condition 
can always be known by the size of the 


falling, never to rise again. 


hump, which isa greasy substance, not un- 
like a cow’s udder. ‘The re-absorption of 
this body compensates for the want of food, 
and during a long march or a famine it 
gradually diminishes and disappears. 

On the i4th of February, the expedition 
sailed direet for the United States, and 
reached the mouth of the Mississippi on 
the 10th of May, where the camels were 


| all safely transferred to the charge of 


‘ 


Major Wayne. 
with them by slow daily journeys to San 


Thence he proceeded 
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WRESTLING CAMEL, FROM ASIA MINOR, 


Antonio, moving so on account of their 
recent sea voyage, and the comfort of the 
young animals born on the voyage. In 
his report to the Secretary of War, the 
major writes: ‘The weather was ex- 
ceedingly hot and the roads dusty, unusu- 
ally so, I am told, yet the animals traveled 
without suffering, and are in good condition. 
After acclimation, I think they will be 
capable of rendering good service.” 
Camp Verde, in Green Valley, some 
sixty miles from San Antonio, was selected 
for the permanent station of the animals. 
It is a military post, and here they pro- 
ceeded in the month of August, 1856, and 
have since been engaged with success in 








the transportation of military stores be- 
tween these two points. The experiment 
has been successful, and the usefulness of 
the camel for that interior region is no 
longer a question among those who have 
seen them there at work. Major Wayne 
regards the acclimation “ certain,” but the 
experiment fairly to be determined will 
require five or six years. He entertains 
but little doubt, that in ten years the race 
can be spread through Texas, and thence 
to any part of our continent. Several of 
the animals have died, the most from some 
accident; and from the hair of one Mrs. 
Shirkey, at Victoria, Texas, knit a pair 
of socks for the President, Mr. Polk. 
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Resolving fully to make the experiment | 


United 
States, our government again dispatched 
Captain Porter, with Mr. Heap, in the 
ship ‘* Supply,” for a second load, and ten 


of acclimating the camel in the 


thousand dollars to defray the expenses. In 


November, 1856, the expedition arrived at 
hundred camels 
Mr. Heap selected the best, most being 
young females of the Arabian breed. 


Smyrna, and from ‘three 


Six 
were a present from the sultan, and the 
vessel returned with forty-four in all; 
eleven more than were shipped last year. 
Three died on the passage, and the remain- 
order 
10th of Feb- 


1857, and thence joined the others 


ing forty-one were landed in good 
at Indianolo, Texas, on the 
ruary, 
in Camp Verde. 
Mr. Beale, the 


from Fort 


superintendent of the 
Defiance, has re- 


wagon road 
cently made an interesting report to the 
War Department. ‘The camels have car- 


ried seven hundred pounds, principally 
provender for the mules, and were much 
Mr. Beale 
train of 
They eat 


little, preferring the bushes to grass, and 
| 


less jaded than those animals. 


believes it easier to manage a 


twenty camels than five mules. 
live, to use his words, on food with which 
very 
reached El 


not one of 


“other animals would starve.” 
other beast of burden, unshod, 
Paso lame, except the camels, 


which ever exhibited fatigue. 


CHRISTMAS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
\“ AIN merry Christmas draws nigh, 


and once more we greet the readers 


of THe NAaTIoNAL, and in wishing them 
all the compliments of the forthcoming 
festive season, call their attention to a few 
ancient and modern customs, which in our 
former articles we were necessarily obliged 
to omit. 
“Christmas comes but once a year, 
Therefore let’s be mx rry ay 

was the jovial motto of our ancestors, and 
did out In the 
spirit of itsexhortation. The holy Christ- 


mas morn was melodiously ushered in by 


well they carry practice 


bands of carolers, whose sacred strains 
avvakened a feeling of love and adoration 
for the day upon which Christ was born. 
Immediately after matin service, the grand 
festivities commenced; but ere we treat 
ot them, let us examine a few of the re- 


livious observances of ancient Christmas, 
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which old writers devote but little atten- 
tion to, but which, nevertheless, were sol- 
emnized by our “ Christian sires” with 
great pomp and devotion. It appears from 
the following extract from the ‘* Popish 
Kingdom,” that, as at the present time in 
some parts of Europe and South America, 
they partook of a dramatie character : 


“Three masses every priest doth sing upon that 
solemn day, . 

With offerings unto every one, that so the more 
may play. 

This done, a wooden child in clouts is on the 
altar set, 

About the which both boys and girls do dance 
and trimly jet, 

And carols sing in praise of Christ ; 
help them he re, 

Tke organs answer every verse with sweet and 


and for to 


” 
solemn cheer. 


Fosbroke states, that after the Te Deum 
a stable was prepared behind the altar, and 
the image of the Virgin placed upon it. 
A boy, from above, before the choir, in the 
likeness of an angel, announced the nativ- 
ity to certain canons or vicars, who entered, 
as shepherds, through the great door of the 
choir, clothed in tunies and “ amesses.” 
The Gloria in Excelsis was then chanted 
by many boys in the vaults of the church, 
who played the part of angels. Immedi- 
ately on hearing this, the shepherds ad- 
vanced to the stable, singing “ Peace,” 


.* O66. 





‘Good wil As soon as they en- 


tered it, two priests, in dalmaties, who 


were stationed at the stable, said, ** Whom 
Set k ve is 


* Our Saviour, Christ.” 


The shepherds answered, 
The two priests 
then, ‘‘ opening the curtain, exhibited the 
boy, saying, ‘ The little one is here,’ ag 
the prophet Isaiah said, ‘ Behold the Vir- 
gin,” ete. Upon these exhibitions they 
bowed and worshiped the boy, and saluted 
his mother. ‘The office ended by their 
returning to the choir and singing Alleluia. 

‘The churches then, as now, were decked 
—we speak of the churches in Europe— 
with laurels, holly, yew, and other ever- 
The 


never admitted into the sacred edifices, it 


creens. mistletoe was, however, 
being regarded as a heathen and profane 
plant, appertaining to the rites of Druid- 
ism. 


then. 


How changed are the customs since 
Superstition has paled before the 
light of the gospel, and enlightenment, to a 
great extent, has taken the place of idolatry 
and ignorance. 
The Church of England, as of old, sane- 
tions the decorating of her sacred edifices 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


with evergreens, and sees no harm in per- 
mitting the mistletoe to keep company 
with its green friends, the holly and the 
ivy ; and now, as of old, the church bells 
may be heard right merrily ringing in the 
anniversary of the day which gave to the 
world a Saviour, and the ‘psalms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs,” tell, as here- 
tofore, of the happiness which reigns 


around, while the ivy green and charming | 


holly, blended with the mistletoe, neatly 


arranged over old pictures, and canopied | 


above the cheerful fire-place, speak of the 


joy which reign within. Above all ever- 


greens we love the brave holly, even though 
not the most delicate creature to handle, 


for, like many other beautiful things, he | 
bears a stinging thorn. Nevertheless, old | 
holly, dearly do we love thee, and fondly | 


have we, time and again, sang: 


“The holly! the holly! O, twine it with bay— 
Come give the holly a song; 

For it helps to drive stern winter away, 
With his garment so somber and long; 

It peeps through the trees with its berries of red, 
And its leaves of burnish’d green, 

When the flowers and fruits have long been 

dead, * 


And not even the daisy is seen. 
Then sing to the holly, the Christmas holly, 
That hangs over peasant and king; 
| While we laugh and carouse ‘neath its glitter- 
ing boughs, 
To the Christmas folly we’ll sing. 


* 
“The gale may whistle, the frost may come 
To fetter the gurgling rill; 
The woods may be bare, and warblers dumb, 
But holly is beautiful still. 
In the revel and light of princely halls 
The bright holly branch is found ; 
And its shadow falls on the lowliest walls, 
While the brimming horn goes round. 
Then sing to the holly, ete. 


| “Mhe ivy lives long, but its home must be 
Where graves and ruins are spread ; 

There’s beauty about the cypress tree, 
But it flourishes near the dead ; 

The laurel the warrior’s brow may wreathe, 
But it tells of tears and blood ; 

I sing the holly, and who can breathe 
Aught of that that is not good? 

Then sing to the holly,” ete. 


We last year alluded to some of the 
superstitions which formerly existed, and 
in some instances still exist in England. 
Since then we have learned that in Derby- 





shire the watchers on that mysterious night 
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preceding Christmas day, may hear the 
ringing of subterranean bells, and in the 
mining districts the workmen declare that 
high mass is solemnly celebrated in that 
cavern which contains the richest lode of 
ore; that it is brilliantly lighted up; and 
that the divine office is chanted by unseen 
A contributor to the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” for February, 1795, thus 


choristers. 


describes an amusement practiced on 
Christmas Eve, at the mansion of a worthy 
baronet, at Ashton, near Birmingham, 
England, down to the end‘of the last 
century. He writes: 

“ As soon as supper is over, a table is set in 
the hall. On it is placed a brown loaf, with 
twenty silver threepences stuck on the top of 
it, a tankard of ale, with pipes and tobacco; 
and the two oldest servants have chairs behind 
it, to sit as judges, if they please. The steward 
brings the servants, both men and women, by 
one at a time, covered with a winnow-sheet, and 
lays their right hand on the loaf, exposing no 
other part of the body. The oldest of the two 
judges guesses at the person, by naming a 
name, then the younger judge, and lastly the 
oldest again, If they hit upon the right name, 
the steward leads the person back again; but, 
if they do not, he takes off the winnow-sheet, and 
the person receives a threepence, makes a low 
obeisance to the judges, but speaks not a word. 
When the second servant was brought, the 
younger judge guessed first and third ; and thus 
they did alternately, till all the money was 
given away. Whatever servant had not slept 
in the house the preceding night forfeited his 
right to the money. No account is given of 


the origin of this strange custom, but it has 





| feasting, dancing and cards. 


been practiced ever since the 
family lived there. When the 
money is gone, the servants have 
full liberty to drink, dance, sing, 
and go to bed when they please.” 

Stukely says, that at York, 
England, only a century ago, 
“on the eve of Christmas day 
they carried mistletoe to the 
high altar of the cathedral, 
and proclaimed a public and 
universal — liberty, 
freedom, to all sorts of in- 


pardon, 


ferior, and even wicked peo- 
ple, at the gates of the city, 
toward the four quarters of 
heaven.” 

In a previous article we 
gave a full account of the rise 
and fall of mumming, and the 
antics of those gentlemen 
who figured so conspicuously 
as ** Lords of Misrule.” The 
actions of these individuals 
cannot be Jeoked back upon 
with pleasure, nor, indeed, can their fol- 
lowers, the ** Merry Makers,” who are thus 
described ° 

“A strange and motley cavalcade, 

St. George in arms, a prancing wagon, 

Attacks a flaming sealy dragon; 

Fair Sabra is preserved from death, 

And the grim monster yields his breath.” 
After which they proceeded to dance, sing, 
and feast. 

Some of the customs above described 
In Yorkshire, Staffordshire, 
Cornwall, and Devon, the old spirit of 


yet remain. 


Christmas seems to be kept up more earn- 
estly than in most other places. In Corn- 
wall they still exhibit the old dance of St. 
George and the Dragon. <A recent writer 
informs us, that happening to be staying 
with a friend at Calden-low, in the Staf- 
fordshire hills, at Christmas, in came a 
band of bedizened actors, and performed 
the whole ancient drama, personating St. 
George, the King of Egypt, the fair Sabra, 
the king’s daughter, the doctor, and other 
characters, with great energy and in rude 
verse. In reference tothe modern secular 
observance of Christmas day, the same 
writer observes: 

“In large houses are large parties, music and 
Jeautiful faces 
and noble forms, the most fair and accomplished 
of England’s sons and daughters, beautify the 
ample firesides of aristocratic halls. Senators 
and judges, lawyers and clergymen, poets and 
philosophers, there meet in cheerful and even 
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sportive ease, amid the elegances of polished 
life. In more old-fashioned, but substantial 
country abodes, old-fashioned hilarity prevails, 
In the farm-house hearty spirits are met. Here 
are dancing and feasting too; and often blind- 
man’s buff, turn-trencher, and some of the 
simple games of the last age, remain. In all 
families, except the families of the poor, who 
seem too much forgotten at this as at other 
times in this refined age, there are visits paid 
and received ; parties going out or coming in; 
and everywhere abound, as indispensable to the 
season, mince-pies, and wishes for ‘a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year.’” 

There is no more interesting, and, by 
the way, no more hackneyed feature con- 
nected with the celebration of Christmas 
in the olden time, than the custom of bring- 
ing in the boar’s head with minstrelsy, 
which, as we remarked last year, is still 
retained, in all its pristine dignity, in 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Tradition rep- 
resents this usage as a commemoration of 
an act of valor performed by a student of 
this old institution, who, while walking in 
the neighboring forest of Shotover, and 
reading Aristotle, was suddenly attacked 
by a wild boar. ‘The furious beast came 
open-mouthed upon the youth, who, how- 
ever, very courage ously, and with a happy 
presence of mind, is said to have * ram- 
med in the volume, and cried, Gr@cum est,” 
fairly choking the savage with the sage. 
This may or may not be true. Indeed, it 
is very doubtful, but we give it, en passant, 
to show how hard it is, even in such a 
learned institution, to root out the old 
superstitious customs which ages have so 
religiously sanctioned. 

Christmas, above all other seasons of 
the year, the civilized world over, brings 
with it more happiness, more cheerfulness, 
more hospitality, more genial good nature, 
than any other. And if ever they were 
needed, it is at the present time, when 
there is so much suffering in our midst, 
the sesult of the disastrous financial panic 
which is now sweeping over the country. 
And QO, charitable, open-hearted reader, 
pardon us if we give you a hint from Old 
Fuller, which we would fain have you re- 
member, and which we hope you will not 
regard as out of place: 

* Hospitality is three-fold: for one’s family ; 
this is of necessitie: for strangers; this is of 
courtesie: for the poor; this is charity.” 

At no period of the year is the exercise 
of this kindly virtue so directly prompted 
by association and right feeling, as the 
present. Not to speak of the melancholy 





| state of all grades of business, the season 


itself, from its cold and dreary nature, in- 
creases the wants and necessities of the 
poor, not unfrequently to distressing ex- 
tremity. From the palace to the prison, 
from the hall to the humble home, there 
are countless opportunities for the practice 
of Fuller’s third hospitality, charity. 
Hence, one of the best indications of the 
approach of Christmas is the distribution 
of a few of the necessaries of life, by those 
who enjoy the “luxury of doing good.’ 
Not as by our ancestors, in the lavish ex- 
penditure of money for selfish gratification 


|—in excess, and revelry, and gluttony— 


may you most fittingly welcome this festi- 
val season, and evince gratitude to Him 
from whem cometh every good gift; but 
by acts of benevolence and brotherly kind- 
ness, by remembering the poor, and thus 
bringing blessings upon yourselves and 
your children, may you expect what from 
the fullness of our heart we wish you, a 
right merry, joyous, happy Christmas, to be 
followed by a heaven-blessed New Year. 
a en ee ae 
THE VALLEY OF THE NAUGATUCK. 
( N the west bank of the Housatonic, 
a little above the village of Birming- 
ham, is Fort Hill, a high bluff, which rises 
abruptly from the stream; once a strong 
fortress of the Pequots, and probably of 
tribes before them. About two miles 
above is the great camping ground, where 
the Indians of the up river country met 
the coast tribes to hold their clam feasts ; 
acres of ground are still whitened with 
the shells. Near here the old Indian 
spring is at the present day a favorite re- 
sort of the pale-faces for pic-nies ana 
** pow-wows ;” it is claimed that its wa- 
ters, with a slight addition, possess the 
power of causing the pale-faces to approx- 
imate very closely that of the red man. 

I have found very little of tradition in 
regard to the old Indian Well. There is 
no doubt that it was once looked upon by 
the aborigines with as much awe and ven- 
eration as the famed temple of Delphi by 
the ancient Greeks. For a superstitious 
people like the Indians, no place could be 
found where their imaginations would more 
dispose them to look for the Hop-Mog, or 


| Indian devil, than the old well. It isa 


quiet spot in the gorge of the mountains, 
where the sun never casts its rays, away 
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from the habitation of man ; silence reigns 
here, broken only by the murmur of the 
stream falling from the precipice above, 
It is a ** still small voice” which lulls the 
visitor into quiet and thoughtful repose. 
The far-famed fountain of Egeria is not 
a lovelier spot; but tradition has clothed 
that classic ruin with especial interest as 
the scene where Numa met his shadowy 
that 


knowledged one of the most genuine flow- 


counselor ; a legend has been ac- 


ers of poetry that ever started from the 
hard rock But the 
Indian Well, like many other enchanting 


of the Roman mind. 


spots in our new country, has yet to be 
clothed with legendary interest, although 
a greater number of ages are doubtless al- 
ready its dower. 





WELL, 


There exists a tradition, that in former 
times the Indian Well was unfathomable, 
and that it was once sounded to the depth 
of some one hundred and fifty feet without 
finding bottom. 

The illustration which I present, of the 
of the Naugatuck with the 
Housatonic, was sketched from near the 


confluence 


bridge over the Naugatuck, at Derby. 
The Naugatuck appears on the left, the 
Housatonic on the right. 
edifice which is the most prominent in this 


The picturesque 


cut, was built about the close of the war 
of the Revolution, by Leman Stone, Vsq., 
The 


name of this gentleman is conspicuous 


and was occupied as a store-house. 


among those interested in the commerce 
of Derby in her palmy days. 
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In the year 1806, a company was in- 
corporated here, under the name of the 
* Derby Fishing Company,” with a capital 
of one hundred thousand dollars. As ear- 
ly as 1809 a bank was established at 
Derby. 

The village of Birmingham was com- 
menced in 1834, by Sheldon Smith, Esq., 
and was originally called Smithville. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Smith disposed of a con- 
siderable portion of his interest here to 
Anson G. Phelps, Esq. ; the name was 
then changed to Birmingham. 

William Hull, 


General governor of 


Michigan, was born at Derby, 24th June, | 


1753. There can be no question that 
General Hull exhibited bravery, and was 
a useful officer of the Revolutionary war. 
He graduated with credit at Yale College, 
after which, in accordance with the wishes 
of his parents, he devoted himself to the 
study of divinity, “‘ rather from motives of 
filial affection (says his biographer) than 
He 


studied for a year with Doctor Wales, sub- 


from a conviction of religious duty.” 


sequently professor of theology in Yale 
this, he determined to 
change his profession, and attached him- 
self to the celebrated Law School at Litch- 
field, and was admitted to the bar in 1775. 


College ; after 





CONFLUENCE OF THE NAUGATUCK WITH THE HOUSATONIC AT DERBY, 


At this period the war with Great 
Britain absorbed the public attention. One 
evening, after a meeting of the citizens 
of Derby, his father returned home, and 
said to his son, “ Who do you suppose 
has been elected captain of the company 
raised in this town?” The young man 
His father replied, ‘ It 
Mr. Hull at once accepted 
the appointment, so unexpectedly offered 


named several. 
is yourself.” 


by his townsmen, and soon placed himself 
in readiness to join the regiment of Colonel 
Webb, at that time being raised in the 
state. His father was immediately after 


this seized with a severe illness, which 


terminated fatally. He left a handsome 
property to his family, but William is said 
to have declined any portion of it. “TI 
want only my sword and uniform,” said 
he ; and thus he left the paternal abode to 
enter into the service of his country. 

Many interesting facts are related of 
General Hull’s services during the war of 
the Revolution. 

In 1805 he was appointed Governor of 
Michigan Territory, in which office he was 
succeeded by Lewis Cass in 1814. At 
the beginning of the late war with Great 
Britain, he was requested to command 
the Northwestern army; he surrendered 
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Detroit with two thousand men to the 
British General Brock, August 15, 1812. 
He was tried by a court martial on sev- 
eral charges, and was sentenced to be 


shot, but recommended to mercy on ac- | 


count of his distinguished revolutionary 
services and his age. ‘The president ap- 
proved the sentence, and remitted the exe- 
cution. 


In 1824 General Hull published a series | 


of letters in defense of his conduct during 
the campaign of 1812. These letters first 
appeared in the “ American Statesman,” 
a Boston newspaper, and were copied into 
numerous journals of both political parties, 
and are said to have exercised a great in- 
fluence on the publie mind. 

“The North American Review,” in a 
notice of these letters, understood to have 
been written by Jared Sparks, says, “ that 
from the public documents collected and 
published in them, the conclusion must 
unequivocally be drawn, that General Hull 
was required by the government to do 
what it was morally and physically im- 
possible that he should do.” 

After their publication, “a public din- 
ner was given in Boston to General Hull 


by citizens of both political parties.” He 
also received letters from various quarters, 
particularly from his old companions ot 
the Revolutionary army, expressing their 
gratification at his having vindicated so 
completely his conduct and character. 
General Hull did not live long after 
these events. He had, however, the pleas- 
ure of meeting General Lafayette in 1825, 
who paid him a visit while in Boston dur- 
ing that year. He was present at the 
celebration of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
and afterward visited his mother in his 
native town of Derby, the citizens of 
which gave hima public dinner. Return- 
ing home, he was attacked by disease, 


and died at his residence in Newton, near 


Boston, November 29, 1825, in the seven- 
ty-third year of his age. On his death-bed 
he declared in the most solemn manner, 
“that he had done right in surrendering 
Detroit,” and expressed his happiness that 
he had saved the lives of the peaceful 
citizens of Michigan from being needlessly 
sacrificed. 

The village of Humphreysville (Sey- 
mour) is situated about five miles above the 
junction of the Naugatuck with the Hou- 
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satonic. It is a part of the orignal town 
of Derby. The sketch which I present 
was taken at the distance of about, one 
mile and a half south of the village. 
exhibits but a small portion of the build- 
ings ; the point of view was selected for 
the reason that it developed to the best 
advantage the singularly romantic and 
picturesque scenery by which the village 
is surrounded. On the left appears Castle 
Rock, and in the back ground “ the High- 
lands” of the Naugatuck are seen at a 
distance, with the bold outline of Rock 
Rimmon. A small settlement was made 
here at an early period. The village has 
received, at different times, various names. 
‘“* The place,” says Barber, “ was originally 
called Nau-ko-tunk, which signifies, in the 
Indian language, one large tree, so named 
from a large tree which formerly stood 
near Rock Rimmon, about three fourths of 
a mile north of the village.” 

For a considerable period after its settle- 
ment, it was known as Chusetown, from an 
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HUMPHREYS, 


| Indian chief who lived here, of whom 1 
| have given some account in the November 
| Nationau. It the 
name of Humphreysville, in honor of Gen- 
| eral David Humphreys, who, at an early 
| period, established extensive manufactories 


afterward received 


here, and whose name is intimately asso- 
| ciated with the history and growth of the 
| place. It continued under the name of 
| Humphreysville as a society of Derby, up 
| to 1850, when it was incorporated under 

the name of Seymour. ‘There are, at the 
present time, several extensive manufac- 
turing establishments here. Nature seems 
| to have designed Seymour as a manufac- 
{turing place. A ridge of rocks, seme 
| twenty feet in height, here crosses the 
river, forming a perfect dam two thirds of 
the distance. The remaining third is 
closed by an artificial dam. 

General Humphreys established at this 
place the earliest and the most extensive 
wool, cotton, and paper manufactories in 
| this country. President Dwight, of Yale 
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College, in his * Travels in New England 
and New-York,” who visited Humphreys- 
ville in 1811, gives an account of the place, 
which is not without a certain degree of 
interest at this time, as a picture of an 
important manufacturing village in the in- 
It also 
shows the prejudice which the first pi- 


faney of American manufactures. 


oneers in manufactures were obliged to 
From this work I 
the following extracts : 


contend with. make 


* A strong current of water, in a channel cut 
through the rock on 
motion all the 
establishme nts, 


the eastern side, sets in 
machinery employed in these 

By this current are moved the 
grist-mill; two newly-invented shearing ma- 
breaker and 

) ’ le « ] ; » F, ‘ ki ¢ li . 
sheep s wool; amachine for making ravelings ; 


two jennies for spinning sheep’s wool, under the 
roof of the grist-mill; the works in the paper- 


t 
chimes; a finisher for carding 
| 


mill: a picker ; two more earding machines for 
! and a billy with forty spindles 
building; a fulling-mill, and a saw- 
mill; two more fulling-mills on improved prin- 
les, immediately connected with the clothier’s 
shop; and the various machinery in a cotton 
manufactory, a building about one hundred feet 
long, thirty-six wide, and of four stories, capa- 
ble of containing two thousand spindles, with 
all their necessary apparatus, 


} 
sne¢ 
I 


na third 


s wool; 





The houses can 


accommodate with a comfortable residence 
about one hundred and fifty persons. Ten 
others in the neighborhood will furnish com- 


fortable residences for upward of one hundred 
and tifty more. Gardens, on a beautiful plat 
in the rear of the manufactories, furnish all the 
for the establishment. 
“The principal part of the labor in attending 
the machinery in the cotton and woolen manu- 
the 
former hired at from fifty cents to one dollar 


vegetables necessary 


factories is done by women and children: 


per week ; the latter, apprentices, who are regu- 

larly instructed 

metic. 
“The 


twenty-one dollars per month 


in reading, writing, and arith- 


wages of the men are from five to 

‘In Europe great complaints have been 
made of manufacturing establishments, as hav- 
ing been very commonly seats of vice and dis- 
ease. General Humphreys began this with a 
determination either to prevent these evils, or, 
if this could not be done, to give up the design. 
With regard to the health of his people, it is 
sufficient to observe that, from the year 1804 
to the year 1810, not an individual belonging 
to the institution died... . With respect to vice, 
it may be remarked, that every person who is 
discovered to be openly immoral, is discharged. 

“At the commencement of the institution, 
discreet parents were reluctant to place their 
children in it, from unfavorable apprehensions 
concerning the tendency of such establishments. 
Since that time they have been offered in more 
than sufficient numbers. 

* In 1813 the Legislature, at the instance of 
General Humphreys, passed a law, constituting 
the select-men and 
towns in 


magistracy of the several 
which manufactories had been and 
should be established, visitors of these institu- 
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tions. This law required the proprietors to 
control, in a manner specified, the morals of all 
the workmen, and to educate the children, as 
other children in plain families throughout the 
state were educated. ... The manufactures of 
Humphreysville are esteemed excellent. The 
best broad cloth made here is considered in- 
ferior to none which is imported, ... None but 
Americans are employed in this institution. 
Americans make all the machinery..... The 
people of this country are, at least in my opin- 
ion, indebted not a little to General Humph- 
reys, both for erecting this manufacturing es- 
tablishment, and for introducing into the 
United States the invaluable breed of Spanish 
sheep, known by the name of Merinos.... 

“In this manufactory he has, I think, fairly 
established three points of great importance. 
One is, that these manufactures can be carried 
on with success; another, that the workmen 
can be preserved in as good health as that en- 
joyed by any other class of men in the country ; 
and the third, that the deterioration of morals 
in such institutions, which is often complained 
of, is not but incidental; not in- 
herent in the institution itself, but the fault of 


necesary, 


| the proprie tor.”’ 


David Humphreys was born at Derby 
in the year 1753. He was the son of the 
Rev. Daniel Humphreys, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman at this place. He en- 
tered Yale College in 1767, and gradu- 
ated in 1771. 
period of Dr. Daggett’s presideney, an 


This was during the brief 


epoch which is acknowledged to present 
the brilliant eminent 
names furnished by the catalogue of Yale 


most display of 
College. 


Trumbull, Dwight, and Humphreys 
were cotemporaries as academicians, and, 


soon after, Barlow. A recent writer says : 


“While these young men maintained honor- 
able rank as scholars, they brought the charms 
of poetry from their studies to grace the prog- 
ress of freedom and strew flowers in the path- 
way of liberty. Excitements that influence 
teachers, who considered even clerical immu- 
nities and obligations as forming no just ex- 
emption from active personal service in oppo- 
sition to tyranny and oppression, operated with 
wonderful effect on the minds of pupils. A 
love of letters became united with a love of 
country; scholarship and patriotism formed an 
alliance, and literature in all its branches lent 
its aid to the cause of freedom.” 

“The young bards of the college raised their 
animating strains, and with the caustic satire 
of Trumbull, the noble songs of Dwight, and 
the elaborate efforts of Barlow, were mingled 
the patriotic effusions of Humphreys.” 


After his collegiate course was com- 
pleted Humphreys resided for a time in 
the family of Colonel Phillips, West- 
chester County, New York. He seems 
to have returned to his alma mater before 
entering into the service of his country. 
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From a sonnet which he “addressed to 
his friends in Yale College on leaving 
them to join the army,” I extract the 
following : 


** Adieu, then, Yale! where youthful poets dwell; | 


No more I linger by thy classic stream 
Inglorious ease and sportive songs, farewell ! 


gs, 
Thou startling clarion! break the sleeper’s 
dream !” 


Mr. Humphreys entered the army as 
captain in 1778; he held the additional 
appointment of aid to Major General Put- 


nam. His patriotic sentiments as well as 


the 


take order thereon.” This resolution 
was carried into effect in 1786, and the 
sword presented by General Knox, Sec- 
retary of War, accompanied by a highly 
complimentary letter. 

The engraving which we present on 
following page Colonel 
Humphreys delivering the standards sur- 


represents 


| rendered under the capitulation of York- 


his literary talents commended him to the | 


early notice of many of the most efficient 
and discerning officers of the Rev- 
olution. 

At the time of the capture of Fort 
Montgomery he was “major of brig- 
ade to the Connecticut brigade,” which 
was at this time commanded by Brigadier 
General Parsons. 

Humphreys received his appointment 
of aid and military secretary to Gen- 
Washington in 1780. In the early 
part of this year he joined the family of 
the he 
constantly resided up to the close of the 
full 


friendship, and sharing in the toils of his 


eral 


commander-in-chief, with whom 


war, “enjoying his confidence and 
arduous duties.” 
At Yorktown Colonel Humphreys par- 


ticularly distinguished himself when Lord 


town, at Congress Hall, in Philadelphia, 
November 3, 1781. It is from a painting 
in the Trumbull Gallery at New Haven, 
which was executed under Colonel Hum- 
phreys’ direction, in Spain by a Spanish 
artist. 

In November, 1782, 
by resolution of Congress, commissioned 
as lieutenant-colonel, with order that his 
commission should bear date from June 
23, 1780, when he received his appoint- 
ment as aid-de-camp to the commander- 


Humphreys was, 


in-chief. 
Soon after the preliminaries of peace 
were agreed upon the operations of the 


army were suspended. ‘The commander- 


in-chief, however, continued with the 
northern division until December, 1783, 
when he resigned his commission. On 


| that interesting occasion he was attended 


Cornwallis with his army surrendered to 
aes | 


America and 
** As a mark of the approbation 
Washington, Colonel Hum- 


phreys was dispatched to Congress with 


the combined forces of 
France. 


of General 


copies of the returns of prisoners, artil- 
had 


been surrendered, and twenty-five stands 


lery, arms, ordnance, etc., which 
of colors.” General Washington, in his 
letter to the President of Congress, says 
that 
committed to the care of Colonel Hum- 


**these returns and colors have been 


phreys, one of my aids-de-camp, whom, 
for his attention, fidelity, and good ser- 
vices, I beg leave to recommend to Con- 
gress and to your excellency.” 

In November, 1781, Congress “ Re- 
solved, That an elegant sword be presented, 
in the name of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, to Colonel Humphreys, 
aid-de-camp of General Washington, to 
whose care the standards taken under the 
capitulation of Yorktown were consigned, 
as a testimony of their opinion of his fidel- 
ity and ability, and that the board of war 

Vou. XI.—37 


| 
| 


} 


at Annapolis by Colonel Humphreys, who 
afterward returned with him to Mount 
Vernon. 

In May, 1784, Colonel Humphreys was 
elected by Congress to the commission 
for negotiating treaties of commerce with 
foreign powers. ‘The commissioners were 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Thomas Jefferson, who received his ap- 
pointment as commissioner three days 
previous to the election of Colonel Hum- 
phreys as secretary. 

Soon after this he accompanied Mr. 
Jefferson to Europe. General Kosci- 
usko was a companion of this voyage. At 
the expiration of two years Colonel Hum- 


| phreys returned to this country, and imme- 
| diately visited Mount Vernon. 


During that period known as the time ot 
“‘Shay’s Rebellion,” Colonel Humphreys 
was appointed by the Legislature of Con- 
necticut to the command of a regiment. 
He fixed his head quarters at Hartford, 
where he resumed his intimacy with some 
of his early literary associates. In con- 
nection with Trumbull, and Barlow, and 
Dr. Samuel Hopkins, he occupied himself 
the ** Anarchiad,” a brilliant 
series of witty poetical essays. 


in writing 
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GENERAL HUMPHREY DELIVERING 

Soon after the suppression of the insur- 
rection he repaired by invitation to Mount 
Vernon, where he occupied himself in 
preparing his Life of Putnam. ‘ A smooth 
and complimentary piece of biography,” 
says a recent critic,“ W hich certainly an- 
ticipates no modern doubts of the bravery 
of * ¢ Nd Put.’ a 

In 1789 he was appointed by Congress 
board of 


as one of a commissioners to 


treat with the Southern Indians, and in 


1790 he was appointed minister to the 


Portugal, 


court of where he resided as 


presentative of this country 


Ile was at 


diplomatic re 


until 1797. this time trans- 


ferred to the court of Madrid, whe re he 
until 


to the United States. 


continued 1802, when he returned 

One of his bioyra- 

phers says: 
‘During his 


iuthor 


residence in Portugal he was 
1 with s] pen negoti- 


itions with several of the Barbary States, with 


ecial powers to 


i view as well to obtain the liberation o 


f 


I many 
American citizens held in captivity, as to secure 
our commerce by treaties from further spolia- 
the act auth him to appoint 
agents. In furtherance of his duties, ( 
Humphreys (who had made a short visit to the 
United States in the early part of the year 
1795, render 


sentations 


tions, rizing 


} } 
yronel 


in order to full personal repre- 


m the subject of Barbary agg 


res- 





HE FLAGS TAKEN AT YORKTOWN, 

sions) returned to Europe in 1795, accompanied 
Donaldson, for Tunis and 
Tripoli, who was to be employed to negotiate 
the treaty, while Colonel Humphreys himself 
went to France to obtain the aid of the French 


government, 


by Joseph consul 


Joel Barlow, then residing in France, 
was appointed to act in the negotiation. 
Through the agency of Mr. Barlow and 
Mr. Donaldson, treaties were subsequently 
formed with Algiers and Tripoli, and ap- 
proved and concluded by Colonel Hum- 
phreys. The diplomatic communications 
of Colonel Humphreys have been highly 
praised, and they have been acknowledged 
as creditable to him “ both as a national 
jurist and a correct and lucid negotia- 
tor.” Of his diplomatie affairs John 
Trumbull, the author of * M’Fingal,” has 
some pleasant railery in a letter to Oliver 
Wolcott, Hartford, 


1789: 


dated Deceinber 9, 


“Pray congratulate Colonel Humphreys, in 
my name, on his late promotion in the diplo- 
matic line. If I understand the matter rightly, 
he holds the same post which Urispe promised 
the Vicar of Wakefield. You re- 
member Crispe told him there was an embassy 
talked of from the Synod of Pennsylvania to 
the 
interest to get him appointed secretary. 


George in 


his 


Tell 


Chicasaw Indians, and he would use 
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him 
want of success. The president has tried him 
on M’Gillivray first, aud he did not suit the 
skill of the savage, but we cannot argue 
from that circumstance that he could not fit 
as easy as a full-bottomed wig upon the fat- 
headed, sot-headed, and crazy-headed sov- 
ereigns of Europe. Tell him this story also 
for his comfort, and to encourage his hopes 
of speedy employment. A king being angry 
with an embassador, asked him whether his 
master had no wise men at court, and was, 
therefore, obliged to send him a fool. Sire, 
said the other, my master has many wise men 
about his court; but he conceived me the most 
proper embassador to your majesty. Upon 
this principle I am in daily expectation of 


not to be discouraged too much at his 


| qualities. 


hearing that he is appointed minister plenipo ; 


to George, Louis, or the Stadtholder.’’ 


This specimen of the humor of the au- 
thor of M’Fingal reminds me of a story 
that is related of his father, the Rev. John 


‘Trumbull, which should have appeared in | 


a former article. It was said of this gen- 
tleman, that if one of his people turned 
Episcopalian, he would buy his farm. 

Mr. ‘Trumbull was not tall, but a stout, 
athletic 


man. He was sound, shrewd, 


and humorous. Horses he was fond of, 


and bought and sold them frequently with 


success, 

On this account he was sometimes ir- 
Trumbull.” 
He loved innocent sports, and had once 
A story is told 
of him, which, though it may not be wholly 
true, is probably not a pure invention. 
At any rate, it illustrates the manners of 
the The Waterbury and West- 
bury people were in the habit of meeting 


reverently called ‘ jockey 


been a great wrestler. 


times. 


at some half-way place, in the long au- 
tumnal evenings, to contend as wrestlers. 
They met around a fire, and the sport was 
commenced by two second-rate athletes. 
When one was thrown, the vanquished 
called in another from his own side, the 
to the 
Thus the experts were called out in suc- 
cession, and he who remained last on his 
legs was the bully of the night. In sev- 
eral contests, at the time of which I am 
speaking, Waterbury had proved too much 
for Westbury. Mr. Trumbull heard of 
the defeat of his boys, and partook of their 
mortification. next 


object being vanquish victor. 


On oceasion of the 


contest he disguised himself, and went | 


down unknown, except to two or three, to 


give ‘‘ material aid,” if necessary. The 


* Gibbs's Memoirs of the Administrations of Wash- 
ington and John Adams, 


in one after the 
other, until Westbury was again “ thrown 
out,” the Waterbury champion having 
grounded the last of the rival party. At 


this period, when the signs of exultation 


wrestiers were called 


on one side and chagrin on the other were 
becoming manifest, a stranger was dragged 
in from the outer circle of the ring to con- 
tend for the Westbury boys. The parties 
placed themselves in position, and began 
by “ playing round” to find each other's 
After a little time the stranger, 
watching his opportunity, caught his an- 
tagonist’s foot, and threw him upon the 
fire. Shouts filled the air, and the victor 
disappeared. Great was the exploit, and 
great the mystery of the affair; but the 
secret finally leaked out. The 
reached the ears of the Rev. Mr. Leaven- 
worth, (of Waterbury,) and the next time 
he met his brother Trumbull he rebuked 


story 


him for his levity, and censured him, par- 
ticularly, for throwing his rival upon the 
fire, by which his clothes and flesh were 
Trumbull agreed that he had 
been guilty of levity ; but for the scorch- 
ing, he thought it his duty to give his (Mr. 


scorched. 


Leavenworth’s) parishioners a foretaste 
of what they might expect after sitting 
under his preaching !* 

But to return, after this long digression, 
to Colonel Humphreys. 
dence in Europe he wrote several of his 


During his resi- 


best compositions in verse ; he correspond- 
ed at this time with his friend Dwight, in 
poetical epistles. He addressed a son- 
net * To the Prince of Brazil,” on his de- 
parture from Lisbon, which was translated 
His correspond- 


ence with General Washington was of the 


into Portuguese verse. 


most friendly and confiding character, and 
desire 
that he would, after his return from Eu- 
rope, make Mount Vernon his permanent 
residence as the companion of his declin- 
ing years. 

In his poem “ On the industry of the 
United States,” 
tells us, “on the delightful banks of the 
Tagus, where his days were pleasantly 
passed in the enjoyment of health, happi- 
ness, and content,” he says : 


Washington expressed a strong 


which was composed, he 





°For the foregoing story the writer is in- 
debted to “The History of Waterbury,” by 
Henry Bronson, M. D., about to be issued by 
Messrs. Bronson Brothers, Waterbury, a work 
of sterling merit. 
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MONUMENT TO GENERAL HUMPHREYS, 


“O may my guidance from the downs of Spain 

Lead a white flock across the western main ; 

Famed like the bark that bore the Argonaut, 

Should be the vessel with the burden fraught! 

Clad in the raiment my Merinos yield; 

Like Cincinnatus, fed from my own field; 

Far from ambition, grandeur, care, and strife, 

In sweet fruition of domestic life ; 

There would I pass, with friends, beneath my 
trees, 

What rests from public life, in letter’d ease.’ 


’ 





This wish was subsequently gratified. | 


On his departure from Spain he purchased 
a flock of one hundred of the best selected 
Merino breed of sheep. In his“ Disserta- 
tion on the Breed of Sheep called Merino,” 


he says : 


“ Convinced that this race of sheep, of which, 
I believe, not one had been brought to the 
United States until the importation by myself, 
might be introduced with great benefit to our 
country, I contracted with a person of the most 
respectable character, to deliver to me, at Lis- 
bon, one hundred, from one to two years’ old. 
They were conducted, with proper passports, 
across the country of Portugal, by three Spanish 
shepherds, and escorted by a small guard of 


Portuguese soldiers. On 
the 1Uth of April, 1802, 
they were embarked in 
the Tagus, on board the 
ship Perseverance, of 
two hundred and fifty 
tons. In about fifty 
days they were landed 
at Derby, in Connecti 
cut; they having been 
shifted at New York on 
board a sloop destined 
to that river.” 


Soon after this 
General Humphreys 
commenced the es- 
tablishment of manu- 
factories, to which I 
have before alluded, 
at Humphreysville 
The cloths that were 
produced here were 
highly valued. Some 
of the first satinet 
manufactured at this 
place was sold as 
high as $4 per yard. 
When Mr. Madison 
took his oath of office 
as president, he was 
dressed in a full suit 
of American wool- 
ens, of which Colonel 
Humphreys’s manu- 
factory furnished the 
coat, and Chancel- 
lor Livingston’s the waistcoat and small- 
clothes. 

General Humphreys had, at one time, 
several hundred sheep. Many were sent 
to the West through his agents ; he never 
transacted any business of this kind him- 
self. The bucks were occasionally sold 
as high as two thousand dollars, and after- 
ward resold, in parts, at considerably ad- 
vanced prices. When the sheep com- 
manded the highest price, old Doctor 
Danae, of New Haven, asked him, * Why 
dont you sell your sheep, general ?” 
* Doctor Danae,” he replied, ‘ you know 
a greal deal more about divinity than you 
do about Merino sheep.” 

About the time of the Merino sheep 
mania, or a little before, the otter breed of 
sheep attracted considerable attention here. 
They were supposed to have been a cross 
between the otter and the native sheep. 
This species could not be successfully 
propagated. General Humphreys sent out 
a skeleton of this breed to Sir Joseph 
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Banks, who gave it to Mr. Pritchard, the 
celebrated comparative anatomist, who 
pronounced it to be a scrofulous breed. 
These sheep were highly valued, on ac- 
count of their short legs and quiet habits. 

For these last-mentioned facts I am 
indebted to Doctor Eli Ives, of New 
Haven. I must beg my lady readers will 
pardon me for introducing the following 
from the same source. My informant did 
not vouch for its authenticity, but said 
that, in the height of the Merino sheep 
speculation, it was currently reported that 
there was one woman in Humphreysville 
who knocked an infant child in the head, 
in order to bring up a Merino lamb in its 
place. 

From 1802 until 1812 Colonel Humph- 
reys devoted himself almost exclusively to 
agricultural and manufacturing pursuits. 
His introduction of the Merino sheep was 
an important and valuable accession to the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests 
of the country. So important was this 
event deemed at the time, that the ** Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Promotion of 
Agriculture” recorded it upon a gold medal 
which they presented to him, with appro- 
priate devices, and a complimentary in- 
scription. 

In 1812 Colonel Humphreys took com- 
mand of a corps of state troops, composed 
of *‘ volunteers exempt by law from mili- 
tary duty.” 
as the special commander, with the rank 


He was then commissioned 
of brigadier-general. His public services 
terminated with the limitation of this ap- 
pointment. 

The portrait of General Humphreys 
accompanying this article is from an en- 
graving in “ Herring’s Portrait Gallery,” 
from the original by Gilbert Stuart in the 
Trumbull Gallery at New Haven. To 
the very interesting biographical account 
of General Humphreys published in that 
work, the writer is indebted for n cts 
contained in this notice 

The occasional literary prvwucis of 
General Humphreys were first collected 
in 1804, and 
volume, dedicated *“ To 
Rochefoucault.” His poem 
“To the Armies of the United States of 
America” was translated into French by 
the Marquis de Chastellux. In the vol- 
ume to which [ refer are poems “ On the 
Happiness of America,” “ On the Future 
Glory of the United States,” ‘* On the In- 


published in an octavo 
the Duke de 
addressed 





dustry of the United States,’ 


’ 


**On the 
Love of Country,” ‘ On the Death of Gen- 
eral Washington.” In prose, the “ Life 
of General Putnam,” “ Dissertation on the 
Merino Sheep,” etc., ete. 

General Humphreys received, while in 
active life, the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from three American colleges, and was as- 
sociated as member or fellow with numer- 
ous literary associations both in Europe 
and America. He died of an organic at- 
fection of the heart, at New Haven, 21st 
February, 1818, aged 65 years, and was 
interred in the old cemetery of that city. 
The monument seen in the illustration is 
composed of granite, and is about twelve 
The Latin inscription upon 
it was written by his early and faithful 
friend John Trumbull. It is upon two 
tablets of copper, inserted into the sides 
The following is a trans- 


feet in height. 


of the pedestal. 
lation of it: 


“David Humphreys, Doctor of Laws, Member 
of the Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut: of the Bath 
Agricultural] Society, and of the Royal Society 
of London. Fired with the love of country and 
of liberty, he consecrated his youth wholly to 
the service of the Republic, which he defended 
by his arms, aided by his counsels, adorned by 
his learning, and preserved in harmony with 
foreign nations. In the field he was the com- 
panion and aid of the great Washington, a 
colonel in the army of his country, and com- 
mander of the Veteran Volunteers of Connecti- 
cut. He went Embassador to the courts of 
Portugal and Spain, and returning enriched his 
native land with the true golden fleece. He was 
a distinguished historian and poet; a model 
and patron of science, and of the ornamental 
and useful arts, After a full discharge of every 
duty, and a life well spent, he died on the 21st 
day of February, 1818, aged 65 years.” 





Mino Lirtie Txincs.—Mr. Emerson, 
in his lectures on New England, relates 
the following anecdote: An opulent mer- 
chant in Boston was called on by a friend 
in behalf of a charity. At that time he 
was admonishing his clerk for using whole 
wafers halves; his friend 
thought the circumstances unpropitious, 
but to his surprise, on listening to the ap- 
peal, the merchant subscribed five hundred 
dollars. The applicant expressed his as- 
tonishment that any person who was so 
particular about half a wafer should pre- 
sent five hundred dollars to a charity ; but 
the merchant said, “It is by saving half 
wafers, and attending to such little things, 
that I have now something to give.” 


instead of 


Bre 
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HARPUR’S REMORSE ON BEING CHARGED WITH HIS INGRATITUDE TO HIS FRIEND. 


COALS OF EIRE. 


T is a Scriptural expression ; you will 

| find it in connection with what seems 

- a strange and unintelligible declaration in 
A little narrative 
will make the apostle’s reasoning clear, 


one of Paul’s epistles. 


and may possibly be of some practical 
If you 
have no opportunity of testing it just at 
present, treasure it up: it is more than 


benefit to you, reader, to-day. 


probable, a thousand to one at least, that 
such a time will come. 
It has been said that there are secrets 






in ¢ man’s history which are guarded 
wit alousy from the prying curiosity 


of friends, neighbors, and acquaintances. 
There are also, in the history of most 
men’s lives, occurrences, not altogether 
secret and hidden, but the memory of 
which inflicts many a sharp pang, and 
whose memorials are gladly consigned to 
oblivion. There is a false shame, too, 
which sometimes causes us to blush more 
deeply at the remembrance of some by- 
gone innocent but unfortunate contre- 
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; » | 
temps, than at the consciousness of more 


glaring faults and misdoings. 


Abraham Reid was not without this | 


weakness. He was susceptible of ridi- 
cule ; and perhaps there were few men 
who had, in the course of their lives, less 
exposed themselves to the assaults of 
this terrible bugbear than he. But there 
was one weak and assailable point’ in 
his history, which he would gladly have 
blotted out if he could. It was a painful 
reminiscence of a matrimonial disappoint- 
ment, which had tinged his life with a 
shade of sobriety, if not of melancholy ; 
but which, notwithstanding this, was at- 
tended by circumstances which he fancied 
were supremely ridiculous. 

Happily for his peace of mind, these 
circumstances were but little known; and, 
exercising the wise discretion of author- 
craft, we do not intend to reveal them. 
But neither were they altogether un- 
known. One confidante, and only one, 
apart from his taithful and sympathizing 
sister, shared in the knowledge; and that 
one was his once friend, whom he had 
rescued from ignominy and loaded with 
benefits—Charles Harpur. 


** Capital, capital! That will do fa- 
nfusly. But, | say, rather sharp upon 
poor Reid, too, isn’t it?” 

“QO! all fair at election time, you know. 
It will take, then, you think 2?” 

“Of course it will; we'll have it printed 
to-day. By the way, who wrote it ?” 

“* Harpur. Really a clever fellow that.” 

“Clever, and not over-scrupulous. 
Now, if | were in Harpur’s place, I-would 
as soon have had my fingers cut off, as 
have written that on paper.” * 

“ Really, you don’t say so! Why ?” 

“Why! why there is not another man 
who has done so much for Harpur as Reid 
has. He was the making of him, thi ee 

** Ah! well, that was a long t 
[ suppose. They have been nov 
cronies lately, and there seems to 
hitch somewhere) Harpur tells me that 
* Reid insulted him once in soe money 







ea 


transactions, and wanted to crow over him 
about some old grievance or another, and 
now he means t@#take it out of him.’ So, 
of course, if he likes to do it, ‘tis nothing 
to anybody else; and this will tell. I 
shouldn’t wonder at its driving Reid off the 
field; for he won’t like being made a 
laughing-stock.” 


“ We'll have it printed by all means; 
| but, I say, this is a funny affair, this 
| courtship. I never heard of it before. Is 
there any truth in it?” 

** As true as can be, Harpur says ; and 
he knew all about it at the time. But 
true or not, it does not matter; for you 
see, if itisn’t true, why, then, ’tis another 
Abraham that’s meant, that’s all.” 

Now this, or some such conversation, 
passed between two active committee- 
men on the eve of an important election 
at which Reid was a candidate ; and the 
next day, among other electioneering pa- 
pers, and placards, and squibs of various 
kinds, which were plentifully fired off, and 
scattered, and posted, was a witty dro- 
chure, entitled, ‘‘ Abrakam’s Courtship ; 
or, Many a Slip ’tween the Cup and the 
Lip.” 

What Abraham’s courtship had to do 
with the election, or that it could have 
nothing to do with it, was a matter of 
little consequence. The story, distorted 
and ridiculously caricatured, served the 
purpose of raising a laugh against a 
staunch opponent, and this was just what 
was intended ; for, gross as was the libel, 
there was no mistaking for whom it was 
intended ; and it was too nice a tit-bit of 
scandal to be disregarded. 

Our friend Abraham, however, was for 
a time happily unconscious of the shaft 
which had been aimed at his reputation 
for wisdom and gravity, and was at a 
loss to interpret some distant allusions 
which reached his ears, and merry smiles 
which met his eyes. But at last a friend 
put into his hand the obnoxious paper. 
He knew at once the quiver whence that 
shaft had been taken, and the hand that 
had aimed it; and, with a bitter excla- 
mation, he folded the Hudibrastic satire, 
and, with a trembling hand, placed it in 
his packet-book. . 

“AB shall repent this, if he lives and 
I live,’ he said; “the ingrate! the 
traitor!” 

In course of time these words reached 


Harpur’s ears. ‘ Repent it, shall 12” he 
said; ‘“I’ll take care not to put myself 
in his power, as I was fool enough to do 
once. I owe him nothing now.” 
Nothing! nothing but love, nothing but 
gratitude, nothing but respect, nothing but 


reverence, Charles Harpur! And did it 
not occur to the witty rhymester that the 
object of his satire might have taken 
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speedy revenge in kind by directing one 
gleam from the lamp of truth to a dark 
niche in the history of the past? Was 
not Charles Harpur afraid of its being 
known the next day, through all Mudbo- 
rough, how few steps there had once been 
between him and black ruin? Did he not 
consider how ill past delinquencies would 
couple and comport with the credit of his 
present commercial position ? 

«Well, it is not unlikely that he had 
considered this, and was not at all afraid. 
There is an old sentence written in an old 
book, dear reader, and written elsewhere 
too, if we are not mistaken: “ The right- 
eous is more excellent than his neigh- 
bor.” There is a world of truth here, 
reader ; and you know it. Charles Har- 
per knew it, at all events; and while 
violating the sanctity of confidence and 
friendship, he felt perfectly at ease in the 
conviction that his secret was firmly 
locked in the bosom of his former friend. 
‘** He won’t retort upon me ; he won't be- 
It would be 
against his principles to do it.” 


tray me; I know he won't. 





Verily, ‘‘the righteous is more excel- | 


lent than his neighbor ;” and his neighbor 
knows it. 


“Tam afraid I shall never be able to 
It was the third time that 
evening—the evening after the election 


forgive him.” 


was over, as our readers may remember— 
that Abrabam Reid had uttered these 
words: “no, I think I never can.” 


“Yes, you will, Abraham,” said his 
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“TI do cail him enemy—a bitter, cold, 
unfeeling, malicious, calculating, calumni- 
ating enemy.” 

‘** Love your enemies,’ then, dear broth- 
er; these are not my words, you know ; 
‘do good to them that hate you ;’ though, 
after all, I do not believe that Mr. Harpur 
can hate you.” 

‘“‘T verily believe he does, Clara; there 
are some men that seem to take in a fresh 
stock of dislike fog every benefit they re- 
ceive; and what can you do with such 
people ?” 

“* Be not overcome with evil ; but over- 
come evil with good ;’ and these, again, 
are not my words.” 

“Tt is very hard, sister ; I really believe 
I could have done almost anything for that 
man once.” 

* You don’t do yourself justice, Abra- 
ham ; you would do anything in reason and 
prudence and justice to-morrow, if need 
were, and you had the opportunity. And, 
after all, dear brother, you take this too 
much to heart. What harm ean these silly, 
nonsensical verses do you? Isn't it a 
good thing they have nothing worse to lay 
to your charge ?” 

“What harm! Why, they won’t break 


| my bones, of course ; but you should have 


been with me this evening, Clara, as I Was 


| coming home, and heard what I heard from 


a pack of half-drunken wretches that stop- 
ped up the road, and wouldn’t let me pass 


| till they had shouted that fellow’s doggrel 


sister, with a kindly smile ; * it is unkind, | 


treacherous, wicked ; but for all that you 
will forgive him.” 

“ But, Clara, you do not know how it 
wounds me. If it were anybody else, I 
could bear it. But to think, after all 
that has passed between us, that he—he 
—should sport with my feelings in this 
way, and turn my very sorrows™into a 


jest, and expose my weaknesses ; it is | 


too bad.” 

*** How oft shall my brother trespass 
against me, and I forgive him?’ Clara 
quoted these words again, and took Abra- 
ham’s hand, and looked mildly in his face, 
in her calm and peaceful way. 

‘* Brother!” exclaimed Mr. Reid, pas- 
sionately : ‘my brother! a pretty brother 
Charles Harpur has proved himself!” 

“Call him enemy, then, dear Abra- 
ham ; and what follows ?” 


in my ears.” 

*“T wish I had been with you, brother, 
if my being there would have relieved you 
of any part of the pain you felt. But 
never mind, don’t let us say any more 
about it now. The election is over; and 
in a week all will be forgotten—and for- 
given.” 


* Never, Clara, 1 am afraid; never.” 


but a few months after the elec- 
ti t our two nameless committee- 
men met in the street, or the market-place, 
or the field ; it is not of much importance 
to know where. 
** What do you say to to-day’s news 2?” 
“News! what news?” 
* Heigh! haven’t you Heard that Harpur 


has stopped payment 2?” 


‘“ Really, you don’t say so!” (the old ex- 
clamation ;) ‘‘ stopped payment! Harpur! 
I should never have guessed that. I 


| should have said he was firm as a bank.” 
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COALS OF FIRE. 


‘Firm as a bank, perhaps—yes. Stop- 
ped payment, though, for all that. I hope | 


you are not in there.” 
“ No, luckily enough, I owe him some- 
but how has 


thing ; not much, however: 


it come about ?” 

‘** Overtrading, I faney. 
business, and struck out beyond his means: 
that’s one thing. But I fancy Dobson’s 
bankruptcy gave Harpur the last shake. 
There are bills floating about between them 
to a heavyish amount, and Harpur knew 
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former benefactor, injured friend, and now, 


He would do | 


he could not take them up; so he has not 
waited for that upshot, but after trying to 


get accommodation at the banks, and not 
succeeding, he made up his mind to stop 
at once.” 

“ As well so, perhaps, as anyhow: poor 
fellow, I am sorry for him, too. 
fellow, and the right stripe. It will be a 
loss to our side, mind you.” 

“QO, 1 don’t know; he was more talk 
thar do. By the way, you remember that 
and the Lip.’” 

“To be sure [ do. 
poor Abraham wince a bit? 
a nut for Reid to crack. I heard that he 
threatened to be revenged on Harpur 
some day or other.” 

“He may take his revenge now, then. 
I fancy Harpur wishes his hand had been 
chopped off before he had written that 
nonsense.” 
had he wouldn’t have written it 
but why? 


“Tf he 
afterward, I suppose ; 
told that Harpur bragged that he did not 
owe Reid anything, and would take care 
mor, ? 

‘**Tlumph! people don’t always know 


their creditors when they see them. Reid 


is one of the largest creditors, as it hap- 
pens. 
“Indeed! why, how can that be ?”’ 


The fact is, Dobson’syae- 
ceptances had got into Reid’s hands in the 
regular way of business, before the bank- 
and now, of course, Reid holds 
them against Harpur. 
hi deta” 


+T ses 


os, either. 


ruptcy 
’Tis as plain as 


Poor Harpur! it will go hard 
with him then, I am afraid. A wife and 


family too.” 


A tew weeks later, with leaden foot- 
steps and downecast countenance, Charles 
Harpur entered the counting-house of his 

Vou. XI.—38 





as he had reason enough in himself to be- 
lieve, his enemy. ‘There was no help for 
it. His other creditors had signed off. 
Abraham Reid was the only one who had 
not. ‘This was left to the last. 

Abraham raised his eyes as Harpur en- 
tered, but he did not speak; and silently 
the humbled bankrupt laid before him the 
paper wanting his signature. 

‘Will you sign it?” he asked in a low 
and troubled voice. 

Mr. Reid was busily look- 
He at length 
found what he was in search of, and hand- 
ed it to Harpur: “ Abraham’s Courtship ; 


No answer. 
ing into his pocket-book. 


| or, ‘Many a Slip ’tween the Cup and the 


A clever | 


Lip.’’ 
‘“* Do you know the author of that, sir ?” 
he asked. 
* You won't trample on a fallen foe,” 


said the bankrupt, beseechingly. ‘ You 


| said I should repent writing that, and from 

squib of his, ‘ Many a Slip *tween the Cup | 

- | 2 ° ° 
ful, treacherous, and wicked ; but you will 


Ah! didn’t it make 
This will be | 


I was | 


Kasily enough ; and none of Harpur’s | 


my heart and soul I do. It was ungrate- 


not carry revenge beyond bounds.. You 
surely are revenged enough already.” 

“1 never threatened revenge, Charles, 
and neither sought it nor wished for it. 
I did think and fear that I never could for- 
give you; but that thought and fear have 
passed away. But your repentance is not 
deep enough.” 

He dipped his pen in ink, and signed the 
paper. 

“Thanks, Mr. Reid; thanks for that. 
[ scarcely dared expect it.” 

**T shall never, I hope, allow private 
resentment to influence public duty,” said 
Abraham; ‘‘ you may have acted a little 
imprudently, but not dishonestly or dis- 
honorably. 
thanks. And now, Charles, what are you 
going to do?” 

The cloud of despondency returned. 
Ife hoped he should be able to commence 
business again in a small way, Harpur 
said ; but his friends looked coldly upon 


So you owe me no especial 


him. 

** And your wife and family, Charles— 
how are they now provided for?” 

The poor bankrupt burst into tears. 

We will not retail the conversation that 
followed. Harpur shortly afterward left 
the counting-house, agitated with conflict- 
A change had passed over 
Hope was 


ing emotions. 
his spirits and his prospects. 
rising upon him, but his heart was burdened. 
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one ec dielel ry , 
*** Coals of fire !’”’ he muttered to himself; | has access to the leaves of the spicewood, 
| which constitute its favorite and probably 


“¢if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.’ 
‘ Coals of fire!’ I never knew the meaning 
of that till now.” 


THE SPICEWOOD MOTH—ITS WORKS 
AND WAYS. 


HE Spicewood Moth is not distin- 

_ guished, like its generic associate, the 
silk-moth, for the fabrication of a product 
tributary to the convenience and luxury of 
man. It is remarkable, however, for the 
singular instinct which it displays in the 
construction and disposition of its cocoon ; 
while it exhibits all those latent features 
of interest which are appreciable only by 
the zealous student of nature. Peale, in 
his Lepidoptera Americana, has given a 
very interesting account of this insect, but 
the materials of the following brief essay 
are chiefly drawn from my own observa- 
tions. 

The eggs of the spicewood moth, to be- 
gin in my stereotyped fashion, are lenticu- 
lar in form, and concave upon each side. 
They are of a dull white color, except the 
lateral dimples, which are filled with a dark 
matter, which, though originally soft, soon 
Their great- 
est measurement is rather more than a 
line. They are deposited in little clusters 
or groups, which vary in the number of 
eggs composing them. ‘They adhere with 
considerable tenacity to each other, and 
the surface upon which they lie. These 
clusters present a somewhat regular and 


becomes concrete and hard. 


symmetrical aspect, the eggs being usually 
arranged in rectilinear rows. The shell 
of the egg is somewhat firm, but it may be 
broken with a moderate force, and if this 
be done soon after the extension of the egg, 
it gives exit to an opaque yellowish liquid. 
I have not ascertained with exactness the 
number of eggs laid by a single female. 
It is probably not so large as that which 
has been stated for the silk-moth, some 
time ago. I examined the abdominal cav- 
ity of a female moth, which died just before 
laying its eggs. and carefully counted all 
that I found in its body. They numbered 
one hundred and sixty-nine. The eggs 
are laid in the months of May and June. 
The larva, upon leaving the egg, is about 
one tenth of an inch in length. When it 


| out interest. 





its exclusive nourishment, it feeds vora- 
ciously, and grows rapidly. It moults 
four or five times, and after each change 
exhibits a notable increase in size, and in 
the depth of its coloring. When it has at- 
tained the maturity of its development, it 
presents itself as a large and magnificent 
caterpillar, two inches in length, and one 
third of an inch in thickness. It is a fine 
green hue, except the head, which is brown, 
and six cornua or projections, four of which 
are red, and the remaining two yellow. 
The red cornua are placed upon the ante- 
rior portion of the body, and the yellow 
ones upon one of the terminal segments. 
The larva spins it cocoon in the month 
of September. Having ceased to eat, it 
looks around, as if engaged in reconnoiter- 
ing. Selecting a perfect leaf, it covers its 
upper surface with a fine light yellowish 
brown silk. It then extends this silky 
coating along the footstalk of the leaf, and 
also for a considerable distance along the 
branch to which the leaf is attached. As 
if aware that the leaf is deciduous, and 
destined soon to fall, it provides against 
the event, by securing its cocoon to the 
durable branch. Whata beautiful display 
of instinct! The larva next draws the 
edges of the leaf together, and fastens them 
with threads of silk. Having formed this 
outer covering, it then proceeds to form 
its cocoon within it. By means of the 
spinning apparatus situated near its mouth 
it fabricates its fine silken fibrils, which it 
draws out and attaches at different points. 
The threads which are first formed, con- 
stituting the exterior portion of the cocoon, 
are loose and disconnected, but as the op- 
eration advances in the inward direction, 
they are made to cohere with great firm- 
ness. At first, soft, placid, and easily de- 
tached, the several parts of the cocoon 
became, when dry, exceedingly tough and 
tenacious. The leaf upon the outside 
turns brown, and ultimately white, and 
usually falls partially or entirely to the 
ground. ‘The whole operation of spinning 
the cocoon occupies from twelve to twerty- 
four hours, and no one can witness it with- 
About two years ago I was 


an amused spectator of the process, hav- 
ing obtained a caterpillar, just after com- 
mencing to spin, which I placed ina glass 
jar, where its movements could be ob- 
served with perfect facility. 























Having shut itself up in its cocoon, the 
larva is transformed into a chrysalis. 
Nothing now remains of the caterpillar 
but its head, which rests upon the top of 
the chrysalis. The latter is about an inch | 
long, and is considerably thicker than the 
larva. It has the usual form of lepidop- 
terous pupe, being blunt at one end, and 
tapering to the other. Its color is brown, | 
which is darker along the back. Through 
the pupa-case can be seen the tracings, as 
it were, of the wings and other component 
parts of the perfect insect. 

The larva does not always succeed in 
reaching the state ofa chrysalis. Indeed, 
our insect may be arrested at any stage in 
its career of development, and perish, from | 
a great variety of causes. Soon after en- | 
tering its cocoon, it may fall a prey to the | 
larve of several species of ichneumon flies, | 
which feed upon the interior of its body, 
and entirely prevent its transformation into 
apupa. Inone instance which came under 
my examination, there were seven large 
white ichneumonidan larve within the co- | 
coon, which were apparently ready to enter | 
the chrysalis state. Nothing remained of | 
the original caterpillar, the rightful occu- 
pant of the cocoon, except the skin, which 
was still green, and conspicuously display- 
ing its cornua. In another case there 
were nine ichneumon flies in the pupa 
state. Many cocoons which I have opened 
have been occupied by great numbers of 
very small larve or pupe. Out of forty- 
four cocoons which I examined ten were 
infested with the progeny of ichneumon 
flies, In all these cases, I presume that 
the flies deposit their eggs in the body of 
the caterpillar before the latter enters its 
cocoon. 

The larva of the spicewood moth is 
liable to perish before finishing its cocoon. 
In an instance which occurred to me, the 
cocoon consisted of only a few loose 
threads, and within it was a dead cater- 
pillar, shriveled and faded. The cornua 
were still visible. It had died before com- 
pleting itstenement. ‘The chrysalis might 
alsodie. Out of forty-four cocoons twenty 
contained putrid chrysalides. We thus 
perceive how few comparatively of the 
larve of the spicewood moth ever attain | 
perfection. 

If the chrysalis be pricked with a pin at | 
an early period, there will flow from the | 
puncture a clear amber-colored liquid. 
At a period considerably later the con- | 
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| tained liquid will be found to be of the 


color and consistence of cream. This soft 
liquid condition of the internal structure 
of the insect has been particularly noticed 
by Herold and Murray, as an index of im- 
portant morphological changes, carrying 
the animal forward to its perfect state. 
The gentleman last mentioned finely com- 
pares the process of softening to that pur- 
sued in a paper manufactory, in which the 
rags are first reduced to a pulp, before they 
can be made into paper. 

In the month of May the perfect moth 
leaves its cocoon. The head emerges; 
this is followed by the thorax and wings, 
and lastly by the abdomen. The moth is 
a quite pretty object, in its sober dress of 
deep brown and purple. The arrange- 
ment of the colors is such as to give it a 
mottled appearance. It measures more 
than three inches between the tips of its 
extended fore-wings. The female is some- 
what larger than the male. The animal 
lives but a short time, the most important 
event in the life of the female being the 
laying of its eggs. It appears to be desti- 
tute of feeding organs, and therefore can- 
not eat. 

We will now revert to the cocoon, as it 
presents several points of interest, which 
have not as yet been noticed. How de- 
ceptive is its appearance! Deception not 
only to the birds, who, if they knew any- 
thing of its contents, would soon be peck- 
ing away at it in order to make a luscious 
meal of the chrysalis; but deceptive also 
to the generality of men and women who, 
as they pass along, and occasionally catch 
a glimpse of the cocoon, in its dried and 
withered covering, dangling from the ex- 
tremity of a leafless branch, little dream 
of what it is, and of what it contains. But 
thus it is with almost all of nature’s mar- 
vels. Not only their features of interest, 
but even their very existence, are unknown 
save by the ardent and inquisitive votary 
of science. 

There is a most important use of the 
cocoon, which is eminently deserving of 
attention. It is the agent which effects 
the expansion of the wings of the perfect 
moth. At its upper extremity its text- 
ure is loose, and composed of threads con- 
verging somewhat like the wires to the 
opening of a rat-trap. The aperture thus 
formed yields to pressure from within, and 
permits the egress of the moth, while it 
prevents the entrance even of the smallest 
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insect. As the moth passes out of the 
cocoon, the rim of the opening presses up- 
on the abdomen, and forces the fluids into 
the nervures of the wings, causing their 
full expansion. 
coon was first pointed out by Meinecken. 


This function of the co- 


{ have not the least doubt of the agency 
of the cocoon in this matter, and will men- 
tion a fact which corroborates the view 
which has been stated. About two years 
since, I took four large chrysalides from 
their cocoons, and when the perfect moths 
emerged from their pupa-cases, their wings 
were entirely unexpanded, and folded up 
precisely as they are during the chrysalis 
state. 

The silk spun by the spicewood moth, 
from the 
not be made available for the purposes of 
allied 
Cynthia, found in India, yields a kind of 


manner of its attachment, could 


man. An species, the Bombya 
silk, which the humbler inhabitants of that 
region make into coarse garments. An 
interesting statement upon the subject was 
presented to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, a few years since, by M. Milne Ed- 
wards 


SKETCHES OF COLONIAL HISTORY. 
SECOND PAPER. 
lebrated 


in the last number 


()' R brief sketch of the ec 
Father Le Moine, 

of Tue Nationa, ended with his return 
from his apparently successful visit to 


the Onondagas. In the following year, 


1655, two others, Father Joseph Chau- 
mont and Father Claude Dablon. were 
sent by the Soci ty of Jesuits at Quebec, 


as missionaries to that post. They met 


with a flattering reception, as they con- 
returne ] to 
Hav- 


ing succeeded in his object, he hastened 


ceived, and one of them 


Que bee to obtain additional he Ip. 


back to the new fic id of his labors, accom- 
panied by “ three fathers and two brothers 
number of 


of the society, and a good 


Frenchmen,” who all arrived at the 
of their destination on the 
July, 1655. 


sion, under the auspices of the Society of 


place 
llth day of 
Thus was a Catholie mis- 
Jesuits at Quebec, inaugurated on soil 
claimed by the Protestant government of 
Great 
were claimed by that government as its 


sritain, and among a people who 


rightful subjects. 
For a time the missionaries were en- 
couraged with high hopes of permanent 
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success, and they reported that “ the har- 


vest appeared plentiful in all the villages 
of the upper Irondequois.” ‘The common 
people, they said, listened to the words 
of the Gospel with simplicity. And if 
the chiefs had any other than a friendly 
regard for them and their labors, they 
cloaked it with “a well-disguised dissim- 
ulation.” On the reception of this report 
“ Father Paul Rague- 
Father Francois Du 
Frenchmen, and Hurons depart- 
ed from Montreal on the 26th of July, 
1657, to aid their brethren and compa 


the record says: 
neau, Peron, some 


several 


triots.” 


Searcely had they settled down in their 


work when a sudden and unlooked-for 


catastrophe befel them, which shocked 


their sensibilities and overwhelmed them 





| ages massacre them 


cul iby WwW 


with terror and dismay. ‘The savages, 
instigated by a sudden impulse of their 
inveterate hatred against the French and 
their allies, or, more probably, by a sus- 
picion that this accumulation of mission- 
aries and Frenchmen among them meant 
something more than a pious care for the 
spiritual welfare of their souls, without 
the slightest intimation of their design, 
fell upon and massacred the Hurons who 
accompanied the missionaries, with many 
of their captives whom they had before 
taken of the same tribe. 

After this demonstration the mission- 
ary fathers, and all the French and In- 
dians who were of their party, felt no 
security for their lives, only in consider- 
ation of the fact that there at that 


Iroquois Indians de- 


were 
time a number of 
French near Quebec, 


on whom their friends in Canada would 


tained among the 


se, should the Sav- 
as they had the Hu 
But even this slicht ground of se- 


wreak their vengear 
rons. 


is dissipated by intelligence they 
received from one who was in the secret 
of the chiefs, that they designed to sub 
ject them to the fate of the Hurons, whose 
barbarous massacre 
witnessed, which they delayed only from 
i ‘Their i 
ant was sick, received baptism, and soon 


after died. But his 


they had so recently 


prudential considerations, inform 


information was con- 
firmed by the spirit and conduct of the 
Indians. 

In this 


aries sct 


peculiar condition the mission 
at work to devise 
Difficulties beset 


They communi- 


themselves 
some means of escape. 


them on every side. 
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cated intelligence of the massacre to their | settlements they were exposed to be fallen 


friends to Quebec. 
in return by certain Mohawks who were 


The letters sent them | 


. = | 
in the province at the time were destroyed | 


by the treacherous savages to whom they 
were intrusted. A messenger of the On- 
ondaga nation, who was sent by a govern- 
ment officer with a communication to them, 
failed to deliver it, but rendered their 
condition more perilous and perplexing by 
telling the chiefs that the French were 
leagued principally with the Algonquins 
to make war upon them. This excited 


their subtle enemies to greater fury, and | 


increased the alarm of the missionaries | 


and their associates. The Onondagas, 
however, desirous to act in concert with 
the Mohawks, who were incensed at the 


detention of some of their people by the 


Irench, but feared for their safety if an | 


open rupture occurred between themselves 
and that nation, delayed their meditated 
destruction of the mission family, in the 
hope that the influence of Father 


release of the Mohawk prisoners. This 


Le | 


Moine might be employed soon to effect a 


gave them time to consider and devise other 


means of escape. 
either intelligence or relief from Quebec, 
Three Rivers, or Montreal, they were 


In despair of receiving | 


thrown upon their own sagacity and en- | 


to 
pe rilous 


extricate themselves from their 
This they did by 
idopting the bold resolve to leave in a 
body, and make the best of their way to 
their friends in the province, or perish in 
ihe attempt. 


ergy 


situation, 


‘The latter, however, seemed 
How could 
they hope to escape without being discov- 


the more probable alternative. 


ered by the savages, who would seize the 
first indication of their intention to do so 
as a signal to execute their bloody design 
upon them 2 

Preparation must be made in the pres- 
ence of the savages for conveying more 
than fifty men with their effects and pro- 
visions across the Onondaga Lake down 
the river te Lake Ontario, and over that 
lake to the St. Lawrence River. Their 
effects must be transported from Onon- 
daga Hill to their place of embarkation, 
probably near to where the salt-works at 
the southwest end of tlhe lake now stand, 
a distance of several miles. And it was 
at a season of the year when they had 
reason to apprehend obstructions from ice 
in the lakes and rivers, and if retarded in 
their flight before reaching the French 


upon by the Indians at any moment and 
totally destroyed. In his report to his 
superior Father Ragueneau says: 

“Notwithstanding these obstacles, which 
appeared insurmountable to them [the Indians] 
as well as us, God, who holds in his hands all 
the moments of our lives, so happily inspired 
us with all that was necessary to be done that, 
having departed on the 20th of March from 
our house of St. Marie, near Onontagui, at 
eleven o’clock at night; his Divine providence 
guiding us, as if by a continued miracle, in the 
midst of all imaginable dangers, we arrived at 
Quebec on the 23d of the month of Apri!, hav- 
ing passed Montreal and Three Rivers before 
any canoe could be launched, the river not 
having been open for navigation until the very 
day we made our appearance.” 

Their voyage was one of toil, suffering, 
and peril. ‘The first part of it was spent 
in the darkness and cold of a March night 
on the Onondaga Lake. Passing down 
the river, they were obliged often to be in 
the water mingled with ice up to their arm- 
pits, to prope: their batteau and canoes; 
to lodge at night upon the snow; and to 
carry their baggage around the rapids in 
the river, in continued fear of assassina- 
tion by the Indians, who, if they discov- 
ered their departure in time, could inter- 
cept them at any point and cut them off at 
a blow. 

The stratagem by which they contrived 
to escape, Father Ragueneau ascribed to 
the interposition of God, and their deliv- 
erance to a continual miracle. How much 
of faith and piety they exercised to se- 


| cure such aspecial interposition of Heaven 


in their behalf may be inferred from the 
device they adopted, and the manner of 
carrying it into effect. ‘These are stated 
by Father Ragueneau as follows : 


“The difficulty was to embark unperceived 
by the Iroquois who constantly beset us. The 
batteau, canoe, and all the equipage could not 
be conveyed without noise, and yet without 
secrecy there was nothing to be expected save 
a general massacre of us all the moment it 
would be discovered that we entertained the 
least thought of withdrawing. 

“On that account we invited all the say- 
ages in our neighborhood to a solemn feast, at 
which we employed all our industry, and spared 
neither noise of drums nor instruments of 
music to deceive them by a harmless device, 
He who presided at this ceremony played his 
part with so much address and success that all 
were desirous to contribute to the public joy. 
Every one vied in uttering the most piercing 
cries, now of war, anon of rejoicing. The say- 
ages, through complaisance, sung and danced 
after the French fashion, and the French in 
the Indian style. To encourage them the 
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more in this fine play, presents were distributed 
among those who acted best their parts and 
who made the greatest noise, to drown that 
caused by about forty of our people outside, | 
who were engaged in removing all our equi- 
page. The embarkation being complete, the 
feast was concluded at a fixed time ; the guests 
retired, and sleep having soon overwhelmed 
them, we withdrew from our house by a back 
door, and embarked with very little noise with- 
out bidding adieu to the savages, who were 
acting cunning parts, and were thinking to 
amuse us to the hour of our massacre with fair 
appearances and evidences of good will.” 


Fortunately or unfortunately for these 
adventurous missionaries, this expedient 
of guile and dissimulation, which savors 
more of cunning artifice than divine inspira- 
tion, succeeded in averting from them the 
crown of martyrdom, which seemed sus- 
pended over their heads. The savages, 
exhausted by their riotous carousing and 
reveling at the solemn feast to which they 
were lured by the cunning device of the 


missionaries, who had come among them 


to teach them the way of salvation, were | 
soon overcome by sleep, from which they 
did not recover until late on the following 
day. As they had not discovered the re- 
moval of the canoe and batteau of the | 
missionaries, nor any sign of an intention 
on their part to effect their escape, which, 
indeed, they deemed impossible, they were 
greatly surprised to find their house closed, 
and no one of them on the premises. It 
was thought for a time that they were 
within attending prayers. But as they 
did not make their appearance after a suf- 
ficient time had elapsed to conclude their 
devotions, they knocked at the door, and 
received no response but the barking of 
the dogs within, which the Frenchmen 
had left for the purpose of deceiving 
them. Judging, from the presence of the 
dogs and other animals which were left 
on the premises, that their masters were 
not far off, the day was suffered to pass 
without any particular search being made 
for them. But, after much p rplexity, 
and many superstitious conjectures re- 
specting their mysterious disappearance, 
they were forced to a reluctant admission 
of the fact that they had made their es- 
cape, perhaps to their friends in Canada, 
perhaps to some secluded place in the wil- 
derness, whence they might pounce sud- 
denly on their village when they should 
deem it to their advantage to do so. Such 
was the fate of one of the first missions 
of the Jesuits among the Iroquois Indians 








in the province of New York, which just 
two hundred years ago at this present 
writing was in its highest tide of pros- 


| perity, and strengthened by a force which 


it was thought would render it perma- 
manent and successful; but within three 
months thereafter was dashed in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel. 

Father Ragueneau, who seems to have 
felt the responsibility of a chief in this 
early missionary enterprise among the sav- 
ages of Western New York, speaks of its 
success as a religious work in the language 
of gratulation and triumph. Ina commu- 
nication to “the Rev. Father Jaques Re- 
nault, Provincial of the Society of Jesus 
in the Province of France,” he says: 

“My Rev. Farner, — The present is to in- 
form your reverence of our return from the 
Iroquois mission, loaded with some spoils res- 
cued from hell. We bear in our hands more 
than five hundred children and a number of 
adults, the most of whom died after baptism. 
We have re-established faith and piety in the 
hearts of a poor captive Church, the first found- 


| ation of which we had laid in the Huron country. 


We have proclaimed the Gospel unto all the Iro- 


quois nations, so that they are henceforth with- 


out excuse, and God will be fully justified 
against them at the great day of judgment.” 
The numerical force of this mission 
was such as would seem to promise effi- 
cient operations. Seven Jesuit fathers, 
with other subordinate members of the 
society, and a number of Frenchmen and 
baptized Indians professing the Catholic 
faith, and resolute in the propagation of 
it, all collected within one tribe, and ex 
erting their combined influence upon the 
untutored pagans in the wilderness, might 
have been expected to produce an impres- 
sion which would result in the conversion 
of many from their sins and degrading fol- 
lies, had all been imbued with the spirit 
of the apostles and primitive Christians. 
But compared with the missionary labors 
of the primitive ministers of Christ, or 
even of Eliot, and Brainerd, and Finley, 
and Case, and others through whose in- 
strumentality whole tribes of American 
savages have been brought to abandon 
their wicked practices, and lead peaceable 
and quiet lives in all godliness and hon- 
esty, this mission of the Jesuit fathers 
presents a contrast. which cannot fail to 
impress all rational minds with the fact 
that they were missionaries of an essen 
tially different type 
servants of God, the epistles of whose 


from those honored 


ministry are known and read of all men 
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THE DYAKS. 
BY A PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE OF THEIRS. 


M\HE Dyaks live in communities of from 

ten or twenty to forty families, all of 
them residing in one house under the head- 
ship of one twah, or elder, whose influence 
among them depends very much on his 
The in 
which each community lives is an edifice 


personal qualifications. house 


of from fifty to a hundred yards in length, 
and raised on posts eight or ten feet high. 
Its frame-work is constructed of posts 
lashed together with split ratans ; while 
the roof and partitions are composed of 
attaps, a kind of thatch, so simple and 
useful as to merit a distinct description. 
It is made of the leaves of the Nipu, a 
palm which grows in the mud on the banks 
of the rivers, and differs from most other 
palms in having no trunk, being merely a 
collection of fronds proceeding from one 
Mach frond consists of a stem or 
mid-rib, about twenty or thirty feet in 
length, on each side of which grow a series 


root. 


of leaves, two or three feet long, and two 
To form attaps, 
the Dyaks cut off these leaves, and wind 


or three inches broad. 


them over a stick a yard long, making 
them overlap each other, so as to become 
impervious to rain. ‘They then sew or 
interlace them all firmly with split ratans ; 
thus forming a sort of leaf-tile, at once 
strong and light, and well adapted for ex- 
cluding both sun and rain. The house is 
divided longitudinally in the middle by a 
partition, on one side of which is a series 
of rooms, and on the other a kind of gal- 
lery or hall, upon which the rooms open. 
In these rooms, each of which is inhabited 
by a distinct family, the married couples 
and children sleep; the young unmarried 
women sleep in an apartment over the 
room of their parents, and the young men 
in the gallery outside. In this gallery 
likewise, which serves as a common hall, 
their principal occupations are carried on ; 
and here the planks of their war-boats, 


} 
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the form of steps. Connected with the 
gallery, and running along the whole length 
of the house, there is a broad platform on 
the level of the floor, upon which the Dy- 
aks spread out their rice after harvest, 
and other articles they wish to be dried in 
the sun. 

Thus, a Dyak house is rather a singu- 
lar structure ; and when imbosomed, as it 
often is, among cocoa-nut, plantain, and 
other fruit-trees, ferms a quietly pleasing 
and picturesque object, suggestive of much 


| social happiness enjoyed in a simple state 


their large mats, and all their more bulky | 


articles, are kept; and the grim trophies 
of their wars, the scorched and blackened 


heads of their enemies, are suspended in | 


bundles. The floor is a kind of spar- 
work, composed of split palm-trunks, and 
raised ten or twelve feet from the ground, 
access being given to it by a ladder, or 
more frequently by a log of wood cut into 


of society. It awakens, moreover, ideas 
of a higher kind, for it is a sign of the 
presence of the all-subduing man on the 
confines of the jungle that is yet to fall 
before his ax. 

The materials of which these edifices 
are constructed are so fragile, that they 
require to be rebuilt every five or six years, 
and when this necessity occurs, the Dyaks, 
instead of erecting the new house in the 
immediate vicinity of the old one, gener- 
ally remove to a considerable distance. 

From the above description, it will be 
seen that a Dyak house may with more 
propriety be called a village, as it is the 
residence of a score or two of families 
who live in a series of rooms under one 
roof, and all of whom look up to one tuah, 
or elder, as their head. These houses are 
sometimes in groups of two or three, but 
more frequently they stand alone ; and 
thus it happens that if the tribe is popu- 
lous, it may be scattered over a very great 
extent of country. 

Besides the tuahs, there is another and 
superior class of chiefs, called orang kaya, 
(rich men,) grave, steady old men of good 
family, who, when young, have distin- 
guished themselves by their courage; and 
who, in their riper years, are regarded as 
discreet judges in weighty matters of the 
Even the power of an orang kaya, 
however, is extremely limited. He has 
no actual authority over his followers, so 
as to compel them to do anything against 
their will; his superiority is shown only in 
leading them to battle, and acting as a 
judge in conjunction with other chiefs. In 
other respects, the chiefs have scarcely 
any distinction. ‘They work at their farms 


law. 


and their boats as hard as their own slaves ; 
they wear the same dress, and live in the 
same manner as the rest of the community ; 
their only token of chieftainship being the 
respect which is voluntarily accorded to 
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their personal qualities, and the deference 
paid to their opinion. ‘To an assembly of 
chiefs, all disputes are referred, and their 
decisions are given in accordance with 
their own customs, which, besides guiding 
the verdict, generally settle the penalty 
which shall be inflicted on the aggressor. 
Cases which, from want of evidence or 


from uncertainty of any kind, cannot be 


thus decided, are settled by an appeal to 
* | 


superior powers in an ordeal by diving. 


When both parties in a dispute have 


agreed that it should be referred to the 


diving ordeal, preliminary meetings are 


held to determine the time, place, and cir- | 


cumstances of the match. 
af the day previous to that on which it is 


On the evening | 


to be decided, each party stakes in the | 


following manner a certain amount of 
property, which, in case of defeat, shall 
come into the possession of the victor. 
The various articles of the stake are 
brought out of the litigant’s room, placed 
in the verandah of the house in which he 
lives, and are there covered up and secured. 
One man who acts as a kind of herald 
then rises, and in a long speech, asks the 
litigant whether he is conscious he is in 
the right, and trusts in the justice of his 


cause ; to which the latter replies at equal | 


length in the affirmative, and refers the 
matter to the decision of the spirits. Sev- 
eral more speeches and replies follow, and 
the ceremony concludes by an invocation 
of justice. 
ent deposits and secures his stake with 
like ceremonial in the verandah of his own 
house ; and early in the morning, both 
parties, accompanied by their respective 
friends, repair to the bank of the river to 
decide the contest. Hither party may 
appear by deputy, a privilege which is al- 


In the meantime, the respond- | 


ways taken advantage of by women, and | 


often even by men, for there are many 
professional divers who, for a trifling 
sum, are willing to undergo the stifling 
contest. 

Preparations are now made; the articles 
staked are brought down and placed on 
the bank ; each party lights a fire, at which 
to recover their champion, should he be 
nearly drowned; and each provides a 
roughly constructed grating for him to 
stand on, and a pole to be thrust into the 
mud for him to hold by. The gratings 
are then placed in the river within a few 
yards of each other, where the water is 
deep enough to reach to the middle ; the 





poles are thrust firmly into the mud ; and 
the champions, each on his own grating, 
grasping his pole, and surrounded by his 
friends, plunge their heads simultaneously 
Immediately the spectators 
chant aloud at the top of their voices the 


under water. 


mystic, and perhaps once intelligible word 
lobon-lobon, which they continue repeating 
during the whole contest. When at length 
one of the champicns shows signs of vield- 
ing, his friends, with the laudable desire 
of preventing his being worsted, hold his 
head forcibly under water. The excite- 
ment is now great; lobon-lobon increases 
in intensity, and redoubles in rapidity ; 
the shouts become yells, and the struggles 
of the unhappy victim, who is fast becom- 
ing asphyxied, are painful to witness. At 
length nature can endure no more; he 
drops senseless in the water, and is drag- 
ged ashore, apparently lifeless, by his com- 
panions, while the friends of his opponent, 
raising one loud and prolonged note of 
triumph, hurry to the bank, and seize and 
earry off the stakes. All this, however, 
is unknown to the unhappy vanquished, 
who, pallid and senseless, hangs in the 
arms of his friends, by whom his face is 
plastered with mud, in order to restore 
animation. Ina few minutes, respiration 
returns ; he opens his eyes, gazes wildly 
around, and in a short time is, perhaps, 
Next day, he is ina 
high state of fever, and has all the other 


able to walk home. 


symptoms of a man recovering from ap- 
The result of 
the trial, whatever it be, is regarded as 


parent death by drowning. 


the verdict of a higher power, and is never 
questioned. ven in eases where the 
loser knows he is right; when, for exam- 
ple, a man is unjustly accused of theft, 
and, conscious of innocence, appeals to the 
ordeal, and loses his eause, he never thinks 
of blaming the decision, but attributes his 
defeat to some sin, for which the superior 
powers are now inflicting punishment. 

I may here mention a method of divi- 
nation employed by the malos, or tinkers, 
of Borneo, a race who, from their skill in 
working metals, travel and are welcomed 
almost everywhere, and by whom (for 
they are the most superstitious race with 
whom we have come in contact) are told 
stories wild as any in the Aralnan Nights. 
Ina ease of theft which happened at Bant- 
ing, suspicion was divided among three 
persons, and the principal malo man of 
the place, by name Ramba, undertook te 





oe 














discover which of them was the culprit. 
For this purpose, he took three bamboos, 
partially filled with water, and assigning 
one to each of the suspected persons, ar- 
ranged them round a fire, with mystic rites 
and barbaric spells, in the full belief that 
the bamboo assigned to the culprit would 


be the first to eject a portion of its con- | 


tents by ebullition. One of them at length 
did so, and it so happened that it was the 
bamboo assigned to him against whom the 


° . | 
little evidence that could be collected bore 


hardest. Shortly afterward, another also 


boiled over, while the third would not do | 


so at all. The possessor of the first was 


| 


accordingly declared by Ramba to be the | 


; . | 
culprit, while the possessor of the last was 


declared to be certainly innocent. 
nately for the credit of the Dyaks, they 


Fortu- | 


would not act upon the information thus 


obtained ; and, unfortunately for the credit 
of the diviner, it was afterward discovered 
} 


that he whose bamboo would not boil over 


was the thief. 

Next to the chiefs, the most important 
class among the Dyaks are the mannangs, 
who combine the functions of doctor and 
priest, and who are in great request in all 
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ing themselves in a circle, with the candi- 
date in the center, one of them begins a 
low, monotonous, and dreary chant, which 
it is most dismal and irritating to be com- 
pelled to listen to, while the rest at stated 
intervals join in chorus. ‘This portion of 
the ceremony takes place in the presence 
of a large number of spectators, who on 
its conclusion are excluded from the room, 
and the subsequent initiatory rites are 
performed in private. ‘The door is shut, 
the apartment is darkened, and a solemn 
silence prevails ; a fowl is sacrificed, and 
its blood sprinkled around the room. The 
head of the candidate is ‘‘ split open” with 
a sword, in order that his brain’ may be 
cleansed from that obtuseness which, in 
the generality of mankind, precludes the 
knowledge of future events. Gold is 
placed in his eyes, to enable him to see 
the spirits ; hooks are inserted into his 
fingers, to enable him to extract, from the 


bodies of the sick, fish-bones, stones, and 


| other foreign substances ; and his senses 


cases of public or private calamity or re- | 


jolcing. 


They are composed of both 


sexes, some of the males being dressed as | 


women : an innocent relic of some forgot- 


ten custom. Mannangs marry, and work 


at their boats, houses, and farms, in all | 


respects like other Dyaks, from whom 
they would be undistinguishable, except 


when employed on important occasions | 


for their services, for which they are paid. 


Many of the candidates for admission into | 


the fraternity are blind, and choose it as 
a profession ; while others are tempted by 
ambition. Mannangs, however, are not 
they are looked 
upon in a great measure as a set of pre- 


held in much respect ; 


tenders, whose principal object is to ex- 

tract money from those who employ them ; 

and are regarded as the degenerate de- 

scendants of a former race of powerful 
eek 


ghost-expellers, soul-compellers, prophets, 


5 t 


generally are in like manner supernaturally 
strengthened. He then emerges a perfect 
mannang ; and in order to complete his 
education, requires only to be taught the 
tricks and chants of the brotherhood. 

The custom the Dyaks have of head- 
hunting has been frequently mentioned ; 
but [ am not aware that any account has 
as yet been given of the ceremonial at- 
tending the capture and storing up of the 
trophy. When a head has been taken, 
the brains are removed, and the eyeballs 
punctured with a parang, so as to allow 
If the boat 
in which the fortunate captor sails is one 


their fluid contents to escape. 


of a large fleet, no demonstrations of suc- 
cess are made, lest it should excite the 
cupidity of some chief; but if she has gone 
out alone, or accompanied only by a few 


| others, she is decorated with the young 


priests, and healers of bodily ailments, | 


whose mantles have not fallen upon their 


successors 


I cannot describe from my own knowl- | 


edge the manner of making a mannang, | 


as I purposely avoided witnessing it, but 
[ believe the ceremony to be as follows : 
A number of mannangs assemble at the 
house of the candidate’s father, and seat- 


| 
| 
| 


leaves of the nipu palm. These leaves, 
when unopened, are of a pale straw color, 
and when cut their leaflets are separated 
and tied in bunches on numerous poles, 
which are stuck up all over the boat. At 
a little distance, they present the appear- 
ance of gigantic heads of corn projecting 
above the awning of the boat, and among 
them numerous gay-colored flags and 
streamers wave in the breeze. ‘Thus 
adorned, the boat returns in triumph ; and 
the yells of her crew, and the beating of 
their gongs, inform each friendly house 
they pass of the successful result of their 
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foray. The din is redoubled as they ap- 
proach their own house. The shouts are 


taken up and repeated on shore. The | 


excitement spreads: the shrill yells of 
the women mingle with the hoarser cries 
of the men, the gongs in the house respond 
to those in the boat, and all hurry to the 
wharf to greet the victors. ‘Then there 
is the buzz of meeting, the eager question, 
the boastful answer, the shout, the laugh, 
the pride of triumph; and the gallant 
warriors become the cynosure of every 
eye ; the envy of their equals, the admira- 
tion of the fair. When the excitement 
has in some degree subsided, the crew, 
leaving some of their number in the boat, 
go up to the house, where a plentiful sup- 
ply of siri, pinang, and tobacco are pro- 
duced, and over these Dyak cheerers of 
the social hour, the event is related and 
discussed in all its breadth and bearings. 
At length they prepare to bring the trophy 
to the house. A long bamboo is procured, 
and its lower joint split into several pieces, 
which are then opened out and wrought 
by means of ratans into a sort of basket. 
Into this basket the head is put, and is 
carried to the chief man in the boat from 
the wharf to the house, in the doorway of 
which, at the head of the ladder, the 
principal woman of the house stands to 
receive it. The bearer, standing below, 
presents it to her, and as she endeavors to 
take it, withdraws it; he again presents, 
and again withdraws it, till, at the seventh 
time, he allows her to obtain it. Thence 
she carries it tothe bundle of skulls which 
hang in the open gallery, and it is there 
deposited along with the rest. As night 
approaches, preparations are made for 
drying, or rather roasting it. A fire is 
lighted in a little shed outside the house ; 
the head is suspended close above the 
flames; and when it has been dried to 
satisfaction—that is, well smoked and par- 
tially scorehed—it is taken back and re- 
deposited in the bundle, to remain there 
till it is feasted. ‘* And what becomes of 
the flesh 2° Lasked of an old warrior, who 
was displaying to me a recently captured 
head, to which the scorched and shriveled 
irteguments still adhered, while from the 
earlier skulls all trace of flesh had long 
since disappeared. With the utmost non- 
chalance the savage re plied, ** The rats 
eat it. 

In the meantime, friends, chiefly the 


young of both sexes, resort to the house 


to congratulate the successful warriors. 


Siri and pinang, the never-failing accom- 
paniments of a Dyak meeting, are pro- 
duced in great quantities ; the gongs and 
drums are beaten throughout the whole 
night; and the victors, amid scenes of 
gayety and sport, rejoice in the admiring 
envy of the youths, and bask in the smiles 
of the fair. During the few succeeding 
days, feasting proceeds to a certain extent, 
and a basket of offerings to the spirits is 
suspended on the top of the house ; but 
the grand entertainment is delayed till an 
abundant harvest should enable them to 
celebrate the head-feast in a manner suited 
to the dignity of the occasion. 

For this important event, which fre- 
quently does not take place for two or 
three years after the head has been taken, 
preparations are made some weeks pre- 
viously. Large stores of cakes and sweet- 
meats are provided, and many jars of tuak, 
or native beer, are prepared ; much siri, 
pinang, and tobacco collected, and every 
preparation made for an extensive display 
of hospitality. On the morning of the 
appointed day, the guests, dressed in their 
best, and ornamented with all their bar- 
baric finery, begin to assemble, and rarely, 
except on such oceasions as these, are 
their savage ornaments seen. Such, at 
least, is the case among the Balos, a tribe 
who are in a sort of transition state be- 
tween ancient barbarism and modern civ- 
ilization, and whose young men would now 
on ordinary occasions be ashamed to appear 
in those fantastic ornaments, which a few 
years ago were the delight of their hearts. 
I cannot say they have gained much in 
appearance by the change. A handsome 
savage, in his embroidered chawat, and 
pure white armlets shining on his dusky 
arms, with his brass-wire bracelets, his 
variegated head-dress of blue, white, and 
red, hung with shells, or adorned with the 
crimsoned hair of his enemies, and sur- 
mounted by the feathers of the argus 
pheasant, or by some artificial plume of 
his own invention, girt with his ornament- 
ed sword, and bearing in his hand a tall 
spear, as with free step he treads his na- 
tive wilds, is a sight worthy of a painter. 
The same individual, clothed in a pair of 
dirty ragged trowsers, with perhaps a ven- 
erable and well-worn shooting-jacket, the 
gift of some liberal European, suggests 
ideas of anything but the picturesque or 
the beautiful. Many of them, however, 





all 
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have adopted the Malay costume, which is 
both civilized and becoming. 


But whatever custom they adopt, wheth- | 


er Dyak, Malay, or pseudo-European, all 
are clothed in the best garments they can 
procure ; and they come in troops from 


| 
| 


the neighboring houses to that in which | 


the feast is to be held. 
eight or ten young men, each with a cup 
and a vessel of tuak, place themselves in 


As they arrive, 


a line inward from the doorway, and as | 


the company enter, they are presented by 
each of the luak-bearers with a cup of the 
liquid. ‘To drink is compulsory, and thus 
they all run the gauntlet of all the cups. 


| stated intervals join in the chorus. 


° . : | 
As tuak is not a pleasant liquor to take in 


excess—the headache from it is tremen- 
dous—it is to the majority of them a 
penance rather than a pleasure, and many 
attempt, but in vain, to escape the inflic- 
tion. In this manner the male guests as- 
semble and seat themselves in the gallery, 
the chiefs being conducted to the place of 
honor in the middle of the building, and 
the bundle of skulls. All the 


rooms are at the same time thrown open, 


beneath 


and each family keeps free house for the 


| as before. 


when first offered, the young ladies have 
it very much in their own power as to 
whom shall be helped, and to what ex- 
tent ; a privilege which, I have been told, 
they are inclined to exercise with great 
partiality. 

The mannangs, male and female, next 
take part inthe ceremony. ‘They congre- 
gate in the gallery, and seating themselves 
in a cirele, one of them begins his dreary 
and monotonous chant, while the rest at 
They 
occasionally intermit their rhyme, in order 
to take a little refreshment ; after which, 
another of the brotherhood takes the lead, 
and they continue their dismal monotone 
After some time, each of them 
is furnished witha small plate of raw rice, 
dyed a bright saffron color, holding which 
in their hands, they perambulate the crowd- 
ed gallery, and, still continuing their chant, 
scatter the yellow grains over the seated 
multitude ‘* for luck.” 

In the meantime, the object of all this 
rejoicing, the captured head, hangs along 


| with its fellows in the bundle almost un- 


entertainment of the female guests. These, | 


as they arrive, enter and partake of the 
dainties that are provided for them; and 
many of the men being likewise invited to 
join them, the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul proceed as triumphantly as in sim- 
ilar cases in Kurope. Cakes, sweetmeats, 
eggs, and fruit are produced, discussed, 
and washed down with tuak, and ocea- 
sionally with a little arrack ; while siri, 
pinang, gambier, and tobacco serve the 
purpose of deviled biscuits, te give zest 
and pungency to the substantial dessert. 
Conversation never for an instant flags ; 
the laugh, the joke, the endless chatter, 
the broad banter, and the quick reply, 
pass unceasingly round the cirele, and a 
glorious Babel of 
visitor. 


tongues astounds the 

Outside, in the gallery, the same scene is 
enacted, but with less animation than in 
the rooms, for, as there the ladies form 
no part of the company, the assembly 
wants all its soul, and much of its life. 
The girls of the house, however, dressed 
in their gayest, and looking their best— 
* beautiful as stars,” a Dyak once told 
ine—have formed themselves into a corps 
of waitresses, and hand round the viands 
to the assembled guests. As it is not ac- 
cording to Dyak etiquette to take a thing 


noticed. In the morning, before any of 
the guests have assembled, some one has 


| stuffed a half-rotten plantain into one eye, 


} 


| and fastened a piece of cake and 


a little 
siri and pinang near (not into) its mouth. 
It is then replaced in the bundle, and no 
more notice taken of it throughout the 
whole feast, unless a few boys, warriors 
in embryo, occasionally advance to inspect 
it. It has been said by former writers 
that it is stuck upon a pole, and its mouth 
filled with choice morsels of food, but I 
never saw this done, nor did any Dyak 
whom I have questioned know anything 
As to the opinion that 
they endeavor to propitiate the souls of 


of such a custom. 


| the slain, and get them to persuade their 


relatives to be killed also, or that the 


courage of the slain is transferred to the 
£ 


slayer, | am inclined to think that these 


are ideas devised by Malays, for the satis- 
| faction of inquiring whites, who, as they 


| would not be satisfied till they had reasons 


| 


for everything they saw, got them spe- 
cially invented for their own use. 
Offerings, however, are made to the 
superior powers. A pig has been killed 
early in the morning, and its entrails in- 
spected to furnish omens, while its carcass 
afterward serves as materials for a feast. 
Baskets of food and siri are hung up as 
offerings to the spirits and to the birds of 
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latter, 
Penyala, or rhinoceros hornbill, is reckon- 
The 


grand event of the day, however, is the 


omen; among which the burong 


ed especially the bird of the spirits. 


erection of lofty poles, each surmounted 
by a wooden figure of burong Penyala, 
which is placed there “to peck at their 
foes.”” These figures are rather conven- 
tional representations than imitations of 
nature, and do not convey a very exact 
idea of the bird they are intended to rep- 
resent. Eight or ten such posts are erect- 


ed, a fowl being sacrificed upon each; 


and about half-way up the largest, which 
basket 


first, a bz of fruit, cakes, 
and siri is suspended, as an offering to the 


is erected 


Spirits. 
Meanwhile, those who remain in the 
house still continue the feast, and 


who have been engaged in erecting the 


posts, return to it their 


is finished. 


as soon as 
The festivities are prolonged 
far on into the night, and they are re- 
sumed and continued, though with abated 
vigor, during the two following days. 

The Dyaks are a comparatively sober 
people; they spend neither money nor 


goods upon the indulgence of drinking ; 


and now, that their constant fighting is | 


put a stop to, and the destruction of each 
other’s property thus prevented, I think it 
very likely that many of them may rise to 
considerable wealth ; and that they may 
ultimately become a more important social 
The life of 
a Malay is a succession of expedients. 


If he ea 


temporary contrivance, he is satisfied, and 


body even than the Malays. 


n meet a temporary want by a 


those | 


labor 


contentedly allows each day to bring its | 


own supplies. But so with the 


Dyaks; they 
and seldom hesitate to undertake a 


if is not 


little 
present trouble for the sake of a future 


reward. 
a 
THE WEE WHITE ROS 
Ay in our marriage 
Grew, smiling up to God, 
A bonnier flower than ever 
Suck’d the green warmth of the sod. 
O, beautiful unfathomably 
Its little life unfurl’d ; 
Life’s crown of sweetness was our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


7 


} 
raraen 


From out a gracious bosom 
Our bud of beauty grew ; 
It fed on smiles for sunshine, 

And tears for daintier dew. 


are much more provident, | 
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Aye, nestling warm and tenderly, 
Our leaves of love were curl’d 

So close and close about our wee 
White rose of all the world. 


Two flowers of golden crimson 
Grew with our Rose of light; 

Still kept the sweet heaven-grafied slip 
Her whiteness saintly white, 

I’ the wind of life they danced with glee, 
And redden’d as they whirl’d; 

White, white and wondrous grew our wee 
Vhite Rose of all the world. 


With mystical faint fragrance 
Our house of life she fill’d— 

Reveal’d each hour some fairy tow’r 
Where winged hopes might build. 

We saw—though none like us might see— 
Such precious promise pearl’d 

Upon the petals of our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


But evermore the halo 
Of angel light increased, 
Like the mystery of moonlight 
That folds some fairy feast. 
Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently, 
Our darling bud uncurl’d, 
And dropp’d i’ the grave—God’s lap—our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


Our Rose was but in blossom: 
Our life was but in spring; 
When down the solemn midnight 
We heard the spirits sing: 
* Another bud of infancy, 
With holy dews impearl’d ;” 
And with their hands they bore our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


You scarce could think so small a thing 
Could leave a loss so large; 
Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to sunset’s marge. 
In other springs our life may be 
In banner’d bloom unfurl’d; 
But never, never match our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 


ener oot 
viel pumice 
WINTER SONG. 
SuMMER joys are o’er ; 
Flow’rets bloom no more: 
Wintry winds are sweeping ; 
Through the snowdrifts peeping, 
Cheerful evergreen 
Rarely now is seen. 


Now no pluméd throng 
Charms the wood with song; 
Ice-bound trees are glittering; 
Merry snow-birds, twittering, 
Fondly strive to cheer 
Scenes so cold and drear. 


Winter, still I see 

Many charms in thee; 
Love thy chilly greeting, 
Snow-storms fiercely beating, 

And the dear delights 

Of the long, long nights. 























INSANITY, AND TREATMENT OF THE 
INSANE. 

EFORE proceeding to speak of the 

ancient and modern treatment of in- 
sanity, we will refer briefly to a form of 
monomania, which, for the last five hund- 
red years, has, at occasional intervals, pro- 
duced extraordinary excitement, and often 
led to the 
We refer to that singular class of phenom- 
ena in which the subject involuntarily 
dances, runs, performs the most violent 


most serious consequences. 


feats of physical activity, in leaping, jump- 
ing, rolling like a hoop; accompanied fre- 
quently by shouting, barking, imitating the 
noises of animals, and sometimes by de- 
claiming, preaching, or singing. 

The first epidemic of this kind of which 
we have any account, commenced at. Aix- 
la-Chapelle, on Midsummer’s day, A.D. 
1374, the year after that terrible plague, 
the Black Death, had ravaged all Europe. 

The festival of St. John’s, or Midsum- 
mer’s day, had, in Germany, and, indeed, 
over most of central and southern Europe, 
been celebrated by rites half heathen, half 
Christian, among which were orgies simi- 
lar to those of the Bacchantic festivals of 


Greece and Rome; intemperance and 
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- : . : 
| cisms and incantations upon them, but with 





licentiousness often prevailed at these fes- , 


tivals ; and on this occasion large troops 
of men and women came to Aix-la-Chapelle 
from Germany, and in the churches and 
public squares, apparently unconscious of 
spectators, danced hand in hand in a ring, 
with the utmost violence, for hours to- 
gether, till they sank down from utter ex- 
haustion, groaning fearfully, and complain- 
ing of great oppression in the region of thé 
The abdomen was found greatly 
all 


bandaging this tightly, they presently re- 


stomach. 


distended in these cases, and upon 
covered their senses, and so remained until 
the next attack. ‘his epidemic spread 
rapidly through the Rhenish provinces and 
the Netherlands, and was soon accompa- 
nied by professed revelations from the 
spirit world, relative to events about to 


take plac 


disease, professed during the paroxysm to 


Many of those affected by the 


be in a state of trance, and to have special 
God 


‘The physicians found themselves 


communication with and angelic 
beings. 
baffled by the novelty and the professed 
religious character of the disease, and sur- 
rendered their patients into the hands of 


the priests, who tried the power of exor- 


little effect. When at last the gross li- 
centiousness which followed in the train 
of the epidemic became too intolerable for 
longer endurance, the civil authorities took 
the matter into and 
banished, without pity or exception, all 
who were attacked. 


their own hands, 
This salutary harsh- 
ness, accompanied by the natural reaction 
prostration followed such a 
period of excitement, soon put an end to 
the disease for a time. 


and which 


It continued to recur, however, at inter- 
vals, but in a milder form, for the next 
In 1418 it 
appeared in Strasburg, and the Romish 
church of that day, ever watchful of op- 
portunities to increase her hoards, canon- 
ized a young martyr of the 4th century, 
named Veit or Vitus, who, it was fabled, 
had, at the instant of martyrdom, prayed 


three or four hundred years. 


that all those who should fast and properly 
observe his name’s-day, should be free from 
the dancing disease ; and that a voice from 
heaven had replied, saying, ‘* Vitus, thy 
prayer is heard.” St. Veit or Vitus was 
established at once as the patron of all 
those affected by the dancing disease, and 
it mattered little to his fanatical followers, 
‘ure, that 
the saint had died a thousand years before 


as they visited his chapel for 


the dancing disease made its appearance. 
The St. Vitus dance, or dance of St. 


| John, as it is still often called in Europe, 


: 
the chorea of the medical books, seems to 


be a faint lingering of this epidemic of the 


middle ages, but unaccompanied by its in- 


sane delusions. ‘This, at times, has as- 


| sumed an epidemic form. 


In Italy, during the middle ages, another 
form of the dancing disease occurred, also 
accompanied with delusions, and furnished 
uch matter of gossip for the old chroni- 


|clers. It was called tarantismus, and 
was for a long time believed to be the 
ffeet of the bite of one of the spider tribe, 
the Aranea tarantula. That some of the 


symptoms were analogous to those induced 
by the | 


tru 
those affected by tarantismus were entire 


vite of the spider, is undoubtedly 
e; but that very many thousands of 


ly unconscious of having been bitten, and 
that the greater part of the phenomena 
were attributable solely to nervous derange- 
ment, is equally true. The persons affect- 
ed, we are told by Baglivi, sought out soli- 


| tary places, grave-yards and the like, and 


| there laid themselves out as if they were 
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dead, howled like dogs, groaned and sighed, 


leaped and ran wildly about, stripped them- | 
es ; nye | 
selves wholly, expressed a like or dislike 


for particular colors, and seemed to delight 
in being soundly beaten. The’cure was 
music, under the influence of which the 
patient would dance violently for many 
hours, during four or six days, and the 
violent perspiration induced by this exer- 
cise relieved the disease. 

The Salem Witchcraft seems to have 
been another form of the same disease, and 
the delusion that the parties were bewitched 
by others, was fully in accordance with 
the prevalent religious views of the period. 
The contortions of body, and the violent 
spasmodic action, all point to a similar 
cause, and indicate the kindred nature of 
the epidemic. It is matter of regret that, 
as in the tarantismus, the soothing influ- 
ence of music had not been tried, and the 
demon exorcised by dancing and bodily 
exercise, rather than that so many innocent 
victims should have perished on the gal- 
lows. 

In Scotland, and especially in the Ork- 
neys and Shetland Isles, and the portions 


of the main adjacent, a dancing mania, | 


known as the leaping ague, prevailed dur- 
ing the latter part of the last century. 
This was accompanied with less aberration 
of mind than the cases previously narrated ; 
but the bodily activity was wonderful. 
Those affected by it would leap from the 
floor in their cottages to the rafters, or 
even the ridge pole, and spring from one 
rafter to another, holding by their hands 


like a monkey, or whirling round almost | 


with the rapidity of lightning. 
One of the most remarkable epidemics 
of this disorder in modern times, was one 


which occurred in Kentucky and Tennes- | 


see, about the beginning of the present 
century. It commenced with a powerful 
religious revival, during which meetings 
were held for a long time in the open 


air, and the frontier population, whose | 


constant exposure to Indian forays, and 
the hardships of pioneer life, had rendered 
them peculiarly liable to excitement, had, 
by the most thrilling appeals to their im- 
agination, been lashed to frenzy. With 
each day the excitement reached a higher 
pitch of intensity. At last they began to 
bark like dogs and howl like wolves, and 
neither their own wills, nor the efforts of 
others, served to arrest this extraordinary 
action. In many instances, delusion ac- 


| companied these spasmodic symptoms. 
| The scene, as described by eye-witnesses, 
must have been a painful one. Some 
dancing, and others whirling with the ut- 
most violence, some barking, howling, 
mewing, or roaring, others declaiming at 
the top of their voices, proclaiming them- 
selves inspired, or denouncing the terrible 
judgments of God on all who did not be- 
lieve these wondrous scenes to be direct 
displays of his power, and ever and anon 
one or another of those who had been sit- 
ting quietly, smitten with the contagion, 
rising and joining in the uproar; while the 
poor ministers stood aghast at the fearful 
whirlwind of passion and insanity, which 
was apparently the result of their labors, 
but which their skill was insufficient to 
allay. 

The epidemic lasted, though with di- 
minished intensity toward the close, for 
nearly atwelve-month. In some instances 
there were undoubtedly great excesses 
which followed these excitements, but with 
these exceptions, they seem to have term- 
inated in a deeper impression of the power- 
ful and pervading influence of religion up- 
on the minds of these frontiersmen ; and 
| though few of those who participated in 
these scenes are now on the stage, yet the 
|. influence of the excitement is still felt, and 

has left its permanent impress on the pro- 
| fessing Christians of that region. 
| Within a few years a somewhat similar 
epidemic has made its appearance in 
Sweden. We are indebted for the facts 
concerning it to Dr. Sonden’s Essay on 
the religious monomania in Sweden, 
translated and condensed by the Ohio Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal. 

A young girl, sixteen years of age, was 
attacked in May, 1841, with nervous head- 
ache and pain in the stomach, followed 
by hiccough, difficulty of breathing, and 
spasms of the arms and shoulders, which 
increased in violence for several months. 
During the intervals of these paroxysms, 
she read her Bible, Hymn Book, and other 
religious books, constantly. About four 
and a half months after her first attack she 
began to sing psalms, at first without any 
set tunes, but subsequently to real melo- 
dies, and, as she alleged, involuntarily 
or two weeks she sang constantly, hardly 
intermitting long enough to take food. At 
the end of this time she began to preach, 
at first at long intervals, then more fre- 
quently, till finally she would preach sev- 
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eral sermons every day. She professed | 


to be inspired by the Holy Ghost, and in 
the intervals of these preaching paroxysms, 


would fall into a partial fainting fit, during | 


which she professed to receive revelations 
from above. 

Her sermons were never delivered when 
she was alone, but were generally quite 
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a proximate one, the prevalence of an in- 
tense and overpowering excitement, and 
its contagious influence on persons of high 
nervous sensibility, and you have the ne- 
cessary conditions for the production of 


| such epidemics. 


well arranged, and were beyond what her | 


friends believed to be her ability when in 
health. On the 13th of November, she 
prophesied that on the 20th of that month 
she should cease preaching, that a girl of 
thirteen whom she named was to continue 
it, and that she should die soon afterward. 
The predictions concerning the preaching 
proved true, but she did not die. 

A sister of this girl, two years older, 


From the description we have already 
given of the causes and symptoms of in- 
sanity, it will be evident to every person 
of intelligence that its successful treatment 
demands the highest skill of the physician, 
and that, while different forms of the dis- 
ease require variations in the medication, 
large reliance must be placed on the influ- 
ence of change of scene, exercise in the 
open air, and such means of mental diver- 


| sion and moral influence as may be proved 


and the girl whom she had designated as | 


her 
the 
the 
with it, until several thousands had been 
affected, most of whom, at some stage of 


Same manner. 


successor, were both soon affected in | 
From these causes | 
epidemic spread, and the excitement | 


the epidemic, attempted preaching, and | 


nearly all were affected with the other 
symptoms of the American epidemic, dan- 
cing, rolling on the floor, barking, howling, 
ete. 


The people seemed perfectly infatu- | 


ated, moving in crowds to hear these poor | 


lunatics preach, and listening with apparent 
reverence to their ranting and gibbering ; 
often treating with great severity and vio- 
lence, physicians and clergymen who at- 
tempted to check their excesses. 

The epidemic finally reached the Lapps, 
and that singular people, half wild, ignor- 
ant, superstitious, and fanatical, were pro- 
foundly affected by it. 
the result of a direct Divine interposition 
intended for their conversion, they crowded 
around the lunatics, and listened with in- 
tense interest to whatever they uttered ; 
and though their faith, thus derived, has 
no inconsiderable tinge of fanaticism, still 
this epidemic has been the means of lead- 
ing them very generally to a higher re- 
ligious life. 

It is worthy of remark, that in every 
instance in which these epidemics have 
taken place, they have been preceded 


Believing it to be | 


among those who have become their sub- | 
jects, by a season of intense fatigue, and | 


generally of mental distress; that their 
food has usually been insufficient in quan- 
tity and of inferior quality, and that gastric 


difficulty has generally occurred previous- | 


ly. To these predisposing causes, add, as 


by experience most salutary. 

The treatment adopted by the priest- 
physicians of Thebes seems in part to have 
accomplished this purpose. For the in- 
sane excitement, they substituted the im- 
posing forms of a peculiar and secret wor- 
ship, which occupied the mind, while the 
physical exercise of the long marches, 
dances, and other exercises in the open 
air, promoted healthy action, Melampus, 
the Asclepiadee, and Hippocrates, though 
relying too much, perhaps, on the medi- 
cinal effects of the white hellebore, a pow- 
erful purgative, still recognized the ne- 
cessity of physical exercise and mental 
excitement, in recommending the chasing 
the patients over the hills, playing to them 
on musical instruments, ete. 

Among the Romans, the reliance was 
mainly upon the medication, and the un- 
fortunate lunatic, instead of enjoying exer- 
cise in the open air, was bound with chains 
and scourged with whips. It was reserved, 
however, for a later period, the middle 
ages, to add to the chains and the cruel 
beatings with whips and clubs, confinement 
in foul, dank, and loathsome dungeons, 
where, but for their wonderful tenacity of 
life, these poor wretches must have per 
ished in a few days. For nearly fifteen 
centuries, those who were thus smitten of 
God were subjected to a tyranny so cruel 
that it seems incredible. We have noted 
a few exceptions to this general cruelty in 
the treatment of the insane, but the excep- 
tions were confined almost exclusively to 
Gheel, and to the monks of the Pyrenees. 
At the Bethlem Hospital, England, a few 
of the more harmless patients were per- 
mitted to roam over the country, on a kind 
of ticket-of-leave system, begging, and 
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vere generally known as ‘* Tom-o’-bed- 
lams,” but the treatment of lunatics gener- 
ally, not only in the almshouses, but in the 
asylums and hospitals erected expressly 


the 
tiie 


for their use, in England and on Con- 
tinent, was, up to the very close of the last 
century, and in many instances to a still 
later period, cruel and inhuman almost be- 
yond belief. 

In this country the same cruelties were 
practiced very generally as late as 1830 ; 
though a few hospitals had begun to adopt 
a milder course of treatment, of which we 
will say more presently. Asa sample of 
the sufferings endured by the poor lunatics, 
in those states where there were no insane 
asylums, take the following account of a 


case described in 1846 by Miss D. L. Dix, | 


It is but 
one of hundreds which she had witnessed. 
It occurred in Illinois. 


“the good angel of the insane.” 


* Tt was an intensely hot day when I visited F. 
He was confined in a roofed pen, which inclosed 
an area of about eight feet square ; the interstices 
between the unhewn logs admitted the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun there, as they would open 
way for the fierce winds, and drenching rains, 
and the frosts of the later seasons. 'Th¢ 
was wholly bare of furniture, no b neh, ? 
His food, which was of the coarsest 


h Spaces between the 


place 
» bed, 
no clothing. 
kind, was pushed throug 
logs; ‘fed like the hogs, and no better,’ said a 
stand r-by. His feet had been frozen by eXx- 
posure to cold in the winter past. Upon the 
shapeless stumps, aided by his arms, he could 
raise himself against the logs of the pen. In 
warm weather, this wretched place was cleansed 
once a week or fortnight; not so in the colder 
seasons. ‘We have men called,’ said his sister, 
‘and they go in and tie him with ropes, and 
throw him out on the ground, and throw water 
on him, and my husband cleans out the place.’ 
But the expedient to prevent his freezing in 
winter was the most strangely horrible. In 
the center of the pen was excavated a pit, six 
feet square and deep; the top was closed over 
securely; and into this ghastly place, entered 
through a trap door, was cast the maniac, ther 
to exist till the returning warm weather induced 
his care-taker to withdraw him; there, with- 
out heat, without light, without pure air, was 
left the pining, miserable maniac, whose piteous 
groans and frantic cries might move to pity the 
hardest heart.” 





Well might the mild and gentle Cowper, 


himself afflicted with insanity, though hap- 
pily spared such a terrible experience, say : 


“There is no pity in man’s obdurate heart ; 

It does not feel for man.” 

Contrast this horrible picture with what 
may be witnessed daily in any of our well- 


conducted asylums, and see what progress 
the principles of humanity and kindness 
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have made within the past few years. 
Come with me to that extensive pile of 
buildings which overlooks the valley of 
the 


ture has 


Connecticut. It is summer, and na- 
the 


ample lawns exhibit their brightest green ; 


donned her holiday attire ; 


the stately elm, the graceful maple, the 
beautiful horse-chestnut, with 
there the catalpa, the linden, the oak, and 
the willow, afford a shelter from the sun’s 


too 


here and 


ardent rays; graveled walks with 
beautiful borders of flowers, evidently se- 
lected by a connoiseur, attract the eye, 
while, in another part of the grounds, we 
find fruits and vegetables in the utmost 
perfection. But it is not the scenery we 
We have learned that 


this is an hospital for mind diseased ; that 


have come to visit. 
here are gathered some hundreds who, 
though once, perhaps, as gay, as graceful, 
as intelligent, and as accomplished as any 
visit them, now but 
taeir former selves, and we 


of those who are 
wrecks of 
come to see what processes art, science, 
] 
and 


humanity have adopted, to restore 
reason to its throne, and to bring back these 
mental wanderers to society and to thé 
We enter a neatly fur- 
nished parlor, and presently a fine, gentle 


delights of home. 


manly man, with a quick but mild gray 
eye, and a look which speaks of ardent 
zeal in his profession, and a sympathy for 
suffering humanity which no trials or dis- 
appointinents can overcome, welcomes us. 
Ile inquires if we wish to look through 
the wards. We reply that it would give 
us pleasure; and bearing in mind th 
cruelty which has so recently been prac- 
ticed on the poor lunatic, we ask, with 
something of a shudder, to be shown the 
apartments where the most violent patients 
are kept; half expecting and half dreading 
to see some cold, cheerless dungeon, or, 
at least, some dark basement, where gloom 
ever prevails, and where the screams of 
the furious maniac, and the clanking of hi 
chains, will be the only sounds that break 
the deathly silence. 
us through the corridor of the main build 


The physician takes 


ing, and passes out into a yard of consider- 
able with its 
Here sitting, or lying under the trees, we 


extent, trees and flowers 
see several patients, whose countenances 
proclaim their disordered minds, but to 
whom perfect freedom of motion, togethe: 
with the pleasantness of the day, seems to 
have imparted a degree of contentment. 


“There,” whispers the superintendent, 












































when we have passed them, “ are some of 


the worst patients which we have.” We 
enter a building of a single story in height, 


but containing high, pleasant apartments | 


on one side, and a large, wide, and well- 
lighted hall extending nearly its whole 
length. ‘The furniture is plain but neat, 
and well secured to the floor. Around the 
walls are hung a series of beautifully col- 
ored French lithographs, heads of children, 
pictures of animals, or landscapes. On 
the benches, and around the tables, are 
seated a number of patients, whose hag- 
gard countenances show that their minds 
are disordered ; but they are quiet, and two 
of them are playing at a game of draughts. 
We look into the bed-rooms ; no patients 
are in them now, though the physician tells 
us that sometimes they are obliged to put 
them in even in the daytime; no great 
hardship, it seemed tous. We have often, 
even in fashionable hotels, lodged in worse 
rooms. ‘The window-sashes are iron, to 
be sure, but it requires quite close inspec- 
tion to distinguish them from ordinary 
sashes ; there is a network grating, but it 
requires but little imagination to trans- 
form that into musquito bars. The bed isa 
cood one, and though the bedstead is firm- 
ly secured to the floor, it sleeps none the 
worse for that. Each corner has its seat. 
The ventilation is perfect, and can be con- 
trolled from without, as can also the tem- 
perature, which is regulated by thermome- 
ter. A small window opening into the 
hall enables the attendant to watch the 
patient. ‘There is nothing in the room 
which the patient can use for his own in- 


jury. At either end of the hall are bath- | 


ing rooms, where the soothing influence 
of water, warm or cold, as the patient can 
bear it, is applied to calm the perturbed 
spirit and dispose to quietness and repose. 
‘“* But where is your restraining apparatus,” 
we inquire; ‘ your hand-cuffs, muffs, co- 
ercion-chairs, strait-jackets, ete.?” ‘We 
do not use such things,” replies our medi- 
cal friend, with a smile; “ the day is past 
when they were deemed necessary. The 
only restraining apparatus we ever find 
occasion for, and this only in rare instances, 
is 2 canvas apron with sleeves attached 
partly to the sides, and this only to pre- 
vent the patients from doing themselves 
injury. 
to exercise his own will in restraining his 
insane impulses, and our success in this is 
beyond what you would expect.” At this 
Vou. XI.—39 


} 
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juncture, a female patient (this was the 
female ward) approaches, and with the 
sly look which characterizes certain forms 
of insanity, began to importune the doctor 
to permit her removal to the main building. 
“ Not yet,” said he pleasantly, yet firmly. 
“ But why not?” she urged with consider- 
able pertinacity, her voice rising with each 
repetition of the question, till its treble 
notes approximated a higher octave than 
was altogether pleasant. “ Because you 
cannot yet control yourself,” was the re- 
ply ; “ people in the house behave them- 
selves quietly.” The reproof was suffi- 
cient. She sank to her seat, and sobbed 
out, “I will contro] myself, doctor ; I forgot 
to-day.” 

But we have lingered long enough 
among these poor wrecks of humanity. 
Many of them will yet recover, pitiable as 
seems their present condition. We return 
tothe main building. Here, in one ward, 
we find those who are but a step higher 
than the maniacs we have just left; yet 
some of them are sewing quietly, while 
others are reading works from a well- 
selected library in the ward. Here, too, 
are pictures, scattered along the wails of 
the ward, and in each room, occasionally, 


| we are reminded that we are not among 


the sane, by seeing a patient crouched in 
one corner, with that fearful, wild ex- 
pression, which tells at once of reason 
dethroned. 

We pass next into another ward, where 
we find carpeted halls, libraries, musical 
instruments, and the evidences of mental 


| and bodily occupation, in the sewing and 


| 


fancy work around the room. Here are 
tastefully attired ladies, whose manners 
and address would do no dishonor to any 
drawing-room, and we are tempted to ask 
our guide, whether we have not, by mis- 


| take, intruded into a sewing circle, instead 


of passing through the wards of an insane 
asylum. On visiting the male wards we 
behold equal evidence of refinement, intel 
ligence, and comfort; and although occu- 
pation in the open air, in gardening or 
farming, or in the more active games, 
seems better suited to the tastes of many 


| of them, still, here and there a quiet stu- 


Our aim is to induce the patient | 


dent may be seen poring diligently over a 
book, and beguiling thus the weary hours. 
In one room an artist (insane like the 
rest) has set up his studio, and portrays 
from nature landscapes such as never 
gleamed ‘neath Italian or Scandinavian 
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drawing him out of his insanity,” says our | 


friend. 

We next proceed to the chapel, where 
every evening the chaplain conducts the 
devotional exercises of this invalid family, 
and on the Sabbath ministers with gentle 
and soothing admonition and encourage- 
Here, 
too, are occasional concerts held, and 
the accomplished assistant physician lec- 
tures the winter 
natural science, illustrating his subjects 
by drawings, by the oxy-hydrogen micro- 
scope, and by the magic lantern. 

Such are the reminiscences of a visit to 


ment to sorrow-stricken hearts. 


during evenings on 


a modern lunatic hospital; a place so 
pleasant, that, as a lady of our party said, 
“if it were not for the name of being 
crazy, one would be better off there than 
at home.” 

It is impossible to impress too strongly 
upon the minds of the public the para- 
mount importance of early treatment in 
insanity. To wait till the patient becomes 
dangerous before placing him in an insane 
asylum is, in @ majority of cases, to de- 
prive him of a reasonable hope of recovery. 
The statistics of insane institutions are 
It is 
satisfactorily ascertained, from observa- 


full of instruction on this point. 


tions made for long series of years, both 
in American and foreign institutions, that 
of the cases admitted to insane hospitals 
within less than one year after the onset 
of the disease, over eighty per cent. re- 
cover; of those admitted within six months, 
full ninety per cent. are cured; while of 
those which have continued from two to 
five years, before being subjected to treat- 
ment, not more than from fifteen to twen- 
ty per cent. are ever restored. The great 
been made 


improvements which have 


within a few years past in the construc- 


tion and organization of insane hospitals, | 
and in the laying out of the grounds around | 


them, has greatly increased the per cent- 
age of recoveries, while it has also aided 
in promoting the health and comfort of 
those who are incurably insane. Former- 


ly, and at no very remote period either, 





the lunatic hospital was only a better sort 


of jail 
called by courtesy ‘‘ strong rooms,” 


Its cells for refractory patients, 
its 
coercive apparatus of tranquilizing chairs, 
strait jackets, handcuffs, muffs, carnisoles, 
straps, and bolt baths, its imperfect ven- 
tilation and drainage, and the want of 
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skies. ‘ His devotion to art is gradually | qualification in the 


““cheap” help em- 
ployed, were not fitted to make the insane 
patient regard it as other than a prison, in 
which he was unwilling to be confined. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Conolly, Dr. 
Thurman, and others in England; Doc- 
tors Damerow, Jacobi, Roller, and others 
in Germany ; and Doctors Bell, Kirkbride, 
Ray, Earle, Butler, and others in this coun- 
try, a complete change has taken place in 
these particulars, in all the recently con- 
structed buildings for the insane in Kurope 
and this country. 

The new insane hospitals bear no re- 
semblance to a prison. Their graceful 
architecture and imposing 
give them rather the semblance of some 
palace in which royalty has provided for 
the comfort of its numerous retinue ; but 
no royal palace was ever built with such 
studious regard to the health of its in- 
mates. 

Pure air, rendered cool by forced venti- 
lation in summer, and warmed by unseen, 
but not the less effective agencies in win- 
ter, pervades with its life-giving agencies 
every part of the edifice. Water is sup- 
plied in the utmost abundance in every 
part of the building ; the cells are abol- 
ished ; the instruments of terror and tor- 
ture are banished ; the harsh medication of 
former times relinquished, and physicians 
and attendants selected for their gentle- 
ness, patience, and intelligence, minister 
to the comfort and welfare of the insane 
patient; while books, pictures, maps, 
recreations, and light and agreeable labor 
divert his mind. As to medication, it 
seems to be the generally-received opinion 


appearance 


of superintendents of insane hospitals that 
no medicines, devoted especially to the 
It 
may, and does often happen, however, that 
some attendant symptom may require the 
administration of 


cure of insanity, are of much use. 


remedies. Narcotics, 
in some forms of the disease, may allay 
excitability and produce sleep ; tonics may 
increase the strength of the system, and 
thus enable the patient to throw off the 
insanity caused by exhaustion ; or astring- 
ents, and even vinous stimulants, may be 
indicated in particular cases ; but mental 
disease, as such, can seldom be driven 
from the system by physic. 

The whole subject of insanity in its 
symptoms, history, prognosis, legal rela- 
tions, and treatment, has been within a 
few years past very thoroughly investi- 




















INSANITY, AND TREA’ 


[MENT OF THE INSANE. 


; | 
gated and discussed by the host of com- } 


petent writers and observers at the head 
of the various hospitals. 
number of works on insanity have been 
published in Europe and in this country, 


exclusively to this subject. 
the American Journal of Insanity, publish- 
ed at Utica; Dr. Forbes Winslow’s Journal 
of Psychological Medicine, and Dr. Buck- 
nill’s Asylum Journal of Mental Science, 
published in England; Professor Dame- 
row’s Journal fur Psychiatrie, published at 
Halle ; and the Annales Medico-Psycho- 
logiques, published at Paris. Associa- 
tions of the superintendents of lunatic 
hospitals, too, have been established in 
this country, and also in Europe, where, 
by a free interchange of opinions, and the 


A very large 
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tion, (forced ventilation, and steam, or hot 

water, heating are preferred,) construction 

of wards for the excitable patients, ete. 
2. As to Organization.—The Board of 


| Trustees should be the general controlling 
and five very able quarterlies are devoted | 


There are | 


discussion of carefully-prepared essays, | 


much light has been thrown upon every | 


department of mental disease. The Amer- 


ican Association, at their session, May 10, | 


1852, laid down certain “ propositions” 


relative to the construction, organization, | 


and arrangement of insane hospitals, 


which receiving the cordial assent of the 


members, have come to be regarded as | 


principles to be adopted in the establish- 
We have room 
only to give an abstract of a few of the 
most important : 

1. In 


pitals for the insane should be in the coun- 


ment of new hospitals. 


regard 


to Construction.—Hos- | 


. . | 
try, not less than two miles from a large 


town, and easily accessible. 


No hospital 
should have less than fifty acres of land 
lo 


iS 


for farm and pleasure-groun 
tended for two hundred patients or more, 
should have less than one hundred acres. 

Not less than ten thousand gallons of 
water daily should be provided, and this 
contained in reservoirs which will supply 
the highest parts of the building. 

The highest number of patients for one 
institution, should two hundred and 
fifty, while two hundred would be a prefer- 
able maximum. 


be 


The hospital should be constructed of 
stone, or brick, with metal or slate roofs ; 
should have at least eight distinet wards 
for each sex, and should have in each 
ward all necessary means for comfort and 


proper treatment of patients. (These are 


,and none in- | 


specified in the propositions, and also their | 


mode of construction.) 
Then follow special directions in regard 
to mode of construction, heating, ventila- 


power; should be composed of individ- 
uals distinguished for liberality, intelli- 
gence, and active benevolence ; should be 
so elected, as not to be influenced by polit- 
ical measures or changes, and not more 
than one third of the number should go 
out of office in any one year. 

The Board of Trustees should appoint 
the superintendent, and on his nomination, 
and not otherwise, the assistant physician, 
steward, and matron. They should exer- 
cise a strict supervision over the institu- 
tion in all its departments. The superin- 
tendent should be a physician, and should 
be selected for his superior fitness for the 
post in all respects. His term of service 
should be during good behavior ; he should 
reside on, or very near the premises ; and 
his compensation should be so liberal as 
to enable him to devote his whole time 
and energies to the welfare of the insti- 
tution. After defining the duties of the 
subordinate officers, the ‘ propositions” 
require that there should be a general su- 
pervisor (in each hospital of two hundred 
patients) of each sex, to have charge of 
the attendants, and to communicate di- 
rectly with the superintendent, and that 
there should be not less than one attend- 
ant to every ten patients, while a larger 
number would be preferable. (Several in- 
stitutions actually have one for every seven 
patients.) The attendants should be act- 
ive, vigilant, cheerful, and in good health. 
They should be intelligent and trustworthy, 
and the compensation should be such as 
to secure such persons. 

Dr. Kirkbride, superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, in 
a valuable essay on the “ Construction and 
Organization of Hospitals for the Insane,” 
has made a very commendable effort to 
correct nomenclature in 
speaking of these institutions and their 
He insists, and certainly with 
justice, that the terms lunatics and lunacy, 
although in common use, are inappropri 
ate ; that insane is the only proper term 
to describe those who are of unsound mind, 
and that the names of Lunatic Hospital, 
Lunatic or Insane Asylum, Retreat, etc., 
often applied to the institutions for their 
care and cure, are likewise incorrect ; that 


induce a more 


inmates. 
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these institutions should be known and | of insanity. Its presence in a family is 


named as hospitals for the insane. We 
have, ia the course of these articles, con- 
formed, for convenience’ sake, to the or- 
dinary phraseology ; but we are free to 
acknowledge the reasonableness of Dr. 
Kirkbride’s suggestions. 

Institutions for the Insane in Foreign 
Countries.—1. Great Britain. There are, 


according to the recent reports of the 


. . . | 
commissioners of lunacy, over one hundred 


and eighty asylums, hospitals, retreats, 
licensed houses of all kinds, public and 
private, for the insane in England, aside 
from the which many 
pauper lunatics are yet confined. These 
comprehend institutions of very various 
character. Earliest, in point of time, are 
the hospitals and general asylums, such as 
Bethlem, St. Luke’s, York Asylum, ete., 
originally founded by some benevolent in- 


work-houses in 


dividual, or established by the monarch ; 
but subsequently additionally endowed by 
government, or by some large city. These 
are generally controlled by a board of gov- 


t- 


ernors, who form practically a close e¢ 
They have not, until 1854, 
been subject to annual visitation by the 


poration. 


commissioners of lunacy, and manifold 
abuses had crept into their management, 
which, however, are now in a fair way of 
correction. Generally, these institutions 
have not allowed to the resident physician 


any considerable authority in regard to | 


the classification or management of the 
patients, controlling his action by the au- 
thority of visiting physicians, and too often 
by the mere whims of non-medical officers. 





This evil, though partially checked, still | 


exists to a considerable degree. 
Next to these 
were receptacles for the insane in con- 


-HouSeS ; 


in chronological order, 
nection with the worl in these, for 
many years, the unfortunate patients were 
subjected to inhuman cruelties. 
with the sane but degraded paupers, made 
the obje cts ibes, 
taunts, and tricks, it is not wonderful that 
they 


of unfeeling and cruel j 


were often roused to trenzy, and that 
they inflicted violence, and often death, 


on their inhuman persecutors. Chains, 
whips, stocks, and dungeons, were the 
fate of the excited maniacs, and no pleas 
for mercy availed for theirrelief. A third 


class of asylums for the insane had their 
origin partly in this state of affairs, and 
partly in the terrible dread which is felt 


Mingled | 


among the higher classes in Great Britain | 


regarded as tainting all the blood. Hence 
it is concealed with the utmost assiduity, 
and the unfortunate subject of it is hur- 
ried off to some private asylum, where, 
concealed from public notice, he may 
either recover from his dreaded malady, 
or if, perchance, the affliction prove in- 
curable, he may not blight the prospects 
of the other members of his family. An 
opportunity for thus profiting by the fears 
of the wealthy, was, of course, not suf- 
fered to pass unimproved. Private asy- 
lums for the insane greatly multiplied, and 
as abuses naturally crept in, from the 
strong motive to make the establishment 
profitable, by the diminution of necessary 
comforts to the patient, government inter- 
fered, and required each establishment, 
under severe penalties, to be licensed, 
and subjected to visitation by proper au- 
thorities. 

The conviction that cruel abuses were 
perpetrated on the pauper insane in the 
work-houses, led the government to inter- 
fere in their behalf; and at the instigation 
of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and his 
son the present earl, then Lord Ashley, 
commissioners were appointed, thorough 
investigations of the condition of insane 
paupers made, and acts passed for the es- 
tablishment of county asylums. These 
but the 
counties were slow to act, further legisla- 
tion was had on the subject in 1830, and 
again in 1846. ‘There are now thirty-six 
of these county asylums in England, sev- 


acts were passed in 1815; as 


enteen in Ireland, some twenty in Scot- 


land, beside three in the Principality of 
Wales. These have mostly been con- 
structed in the best manner, with all 


modern improvements, and at very heavy 


expense, avert at least $1000 pe 





tI 
patient for the cost of the buildings. 
Beside these, there are two government 


hospitals for the insane, one for the army 


and the other for the navy; and several 





immense establishments in the vicinity of 


the larger cities, mainly for the reception 
of incurables. Of these, Hanwell, and 
Colney Hatch, in the county of Middlesex, 
are the most noticeable The Hanwell 


Asylum was opened in 1831, and has sine: 
been repeatedly enlarged. Its cost has 
been not far from $1,300,000. 

its last enlargement, made in 1856, it has 


Including 


accommodations for about one thousand 


six hundred and fifty patients, and has 




















been for many years full to overflowing. 
In 1850 another asylum was erected in the 
same county, at Colney Hatch, to serve 
as a relief to Hanwell. This, at first, was 
intended to accommodate one thousand 
two hundred and fifty patients, but has 
lately been enlarged, so as to furnish room 
fortwo thousand. Both these institutions 
are too large, and have too small a tract 
of land attached to them. The buildings 
at Colney Hatch are almost a city of them- 


selves. The greater part of the inmates 
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pidity, thoughtlessness, indifference, and 
ignorance of the managers or proprie- 
tors of these institutions had frequently 
led them. 

Many of the private hospitals for the 
insane are now as well conducted as the 
county asylums; but there is a great lack 
of institutions suitable for the middle 


| classes, where, at a moderate price, they 
/ can enjoy the advantages which are now 


of both institutions are reckoned among 


the incurables. In Hanwell ninety-five 
per cent. are of this class, and in Colney 
Hatch about ninety per cent. 
ing together of such great numbers of the 
insane under a single roof, has a strong 
tendency to paralyze the efforts of the 
resident physicians for their restoration to 
reason, by over-tasking their energies, and 
preventing that intimate acquaintance with 
each case so necessary for its successful 
treatment. The attendants, too, accus- 
tomed to a tread-mill round of duties, lose 
their interest in the patients, and do not 
seek to rouse their intellects. or call off 
their minds by recreation, from brooding 
It can hardly be 
doubted that many, who, under other cir- 


over their delusions. 


cumstances, might have been restored to 
reason and to happiness, are, in such an 
institution, consigned to hopeless mental 
gloom. 

Among the best-conducted of the En- 
glish insane hospitals, are the Somerset 
County Asylum, the Devon Asylum, under 
the superintendence of Dr. J. C. Buckwill, 
the accomplished editor of the Asylum 
Journal of Mental Science, the Lincoln- 
shire Asylum, the Staffordshire Asylum, 
the Essex County Asylum, and the Gen- 
eral Lunatic Asylum, near Nottingham. 

The appointment by Parliament some 
vears since of a board, denominated the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Lunacy, 
who were required to visit, at least once 
a year, every public and private lunatic 
asylum, to investigate thoroughly the 
modes of treatment, the condition of the 
patients, and the changes necessary for 
the most successful accomplishment of the 
objects of well-conducted insane hospitals, 


been of great benefit to the insane. 


has 
This board are their legal cuardians ; and 
in the faithful performance of their duties, 
they have rectified many errors and cor- 


rected many abuses into which the cu- 


accorded to the pauper. 

The hospitals for the insane in Scotland 
and Ireland, are in no respect inferior to 
those of England. ‘The Crichton Asylum 


| at Dumfries, the Royal Insane Hospital at 


The crowd- | 


Edinburgh, the Asylumsat Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and Dundee, as well as others in 
Scotland, and those at Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Mayo, and others in Jreland, are 
conducted with great ability. 

Insanity is fearfully prevalent in the 
British Islands. The last report of the 
commissioners of lunacy states the num- 
ber in England at over thirty thousand, 
while there were five thousand and sev- 


| enty-six in Ireiand ; and, flotwithstanding 
| the immense sums expended within the 


| past ten years for the erection of hos- 


pitals for their relief, the public institu- 
tions are, almost without exception, full, 
while the commissioners report over ten 
thousand persons, in England alone, now 
in work-houses and jails, who are in need 


| of hospital accommodations. 


The insanity prevalent in England, and, 
indeed, throughout Europe, is of a much 
more passive character than in this coun- 


|try. The number of violent and excited 


zases being comparatively few, while mel- 
ancholy and dejection in the milder forms 
are far more common. This may be 
partly owing to the greater intensity of 
life and action here, and partly to the dif- 
ference of climate ; but probably the prin- 
cipal cause, especially with the pauper 
insane, is, that their insanity is produced 
most generally by their pauperism; that 
insufficient food, and other depressing 
causes, have produced that tedium vite, 
which is the most marked characteristic 
of their insanity. The change from the 
most abject poverty to the comforts and 
luxuries of the county asylums is so great, 
that in cases of recovery, it is extremely 
difficult to induce the patients to consider 
themselves sufficiently restored to go out, 
and enter again upon the bitter and fearful 


| struggle for subsistence. 








DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
| grad of our readers are aware that 


there exists in Paris, that world of 
deceivers and fashionable follies, many an 
artisan who is able to imitate the character 
and appearance of precious stones so accu- 
rately, that it is next to impossible for even 
the best informed jewelers to detect the 
imposition, save by actual application of 
the most extraordinary tests. 

At the present time, one M. Bourguigon 
is considered at the head of the “ profes- 
sion,” in this line; and his establishment 
is the constant resort of fashionable men 
and women, who, meeting with a reverse 
of fortune, and desirous still to keep up 
appearances, wait upon him mysteriously 
or confidentially with orders for imitation 
jewels of various kinds, in lieu of the genu- 
ine articles which they may be forced to 
dispose of. 

A correspondent of the Boston Bee, now 
in Paris, gives a curious account of Bour- 
guigon’s great house, and relates the fol- 
lowing bit of fomance in connection with 
this subject, which, decidedly Frenchy in 
its character, displays a woman’s cunning 
jual to the prom- 
inent traits of ‘‘ cleverness” possessed by 
Mrs. Cunningham herself! The 


and nonchalance quite ¢ 


corre- 
spondent Says: 

\ few months ago, just at nightfall, a 
splendid carriage halted before the door of 
these 


one of establishments, and a lady, 


deeply vailed, stepped from the vehicle 


into the store, inquiring for Monsieur 
iI , the senior proprietor of the house, 
who immediately presented himself. 

* Monsieur,” said the lady, in a low tone, 
‘you are a purchaser of jewels.” 

** Yes, madam,” was the response. 

* Will you examine this diamond neck- 
lace, monsieur 2?” 

“With great pleasure, madam,” said the 
polite jeweler. And taking from the hand 
of the visitor a handsome casket, he pointed 
her to a seat, and sent for his chiet lapi- 
dary, in whose judgment he implicitly con- 
fided. ‘The connoisseur in precious stones 
immediately responded. 

* Gesnier,” said the merchant, “ here is 
a necklace of diamonds which you will 
examine carefully, and report to us as to 
the value of the stones. You will see that 
the setting is antique and novel. I have 


never met with its like. ‘The owner wishes 


to dispose ss.” 
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The lapidary bowed, took the necklace, 
and disappeared, as the jeweler advanced 
and took a seat beside the lady, to learn 
further particulars. 

“ You are oiten called upon,” remarked 
the strange lady, mildly, “ to furnish other 
of the 
sieur—are you not ?” 


ornaments in lieu genuine, mon- 


This forms 
a large item in our business transactions.” 


*“ Yes, madam, frequently. 


* | am desirous of disposing of the neck- 


| lace you are testing, and I also wish to 


| 


| lady, with a well-dissembled tone ot 


procure another to be made in imitation 
of this. Can you accommodate me 2?” 

‘“* Nothing is easier, madam.” 

‘“‘How much time will you require, 
monsieur 2” 

“Ten days, madam.” 

“The setting, you will observe, is pe 
culiar.”’ 

*“ The fact did not escape my observa- 
Ordi 
In this case, I should say ten 


mei 
lal 


tion, madam. ily, a week would 
suffice us. 
or twelve days would be necessary to ac- 
complish your order satisfactorily.” 

“ And retain the 


article until the other is completed ep 


you must genuine 

* Yes, madam, in order to render -th 
imitation perfect.” 

“The necklace I bring you,” remarked 
the visitor in a confidential way, “ is an 
heir-loom. But adversity compels me at 
last to part with it. I would have an ex- 


act counterpart of it, in order 
that my husband, my family, my friends, 
can never suspect the shift to which I am 


now most reluctantly driven.” 


monsieur, 


“We can appreciate your unfortunat 
position, madam, readily, I assure you. 
You are by no means alone in your re- 
The necklace shall 


you shall be so like the original as to defy 


verses. ve furnish 


suspicion. { pon this we pride ourselves ; 
and you may rest tranquil on that point.’ 

The lapidary had examined the costly 
bawble, and after a little private conversa- 
tion among the partners, its current pur- 
chasable value. was decided at thirty-fivé 
thousand 


irancs. 


The cunning jeweler 
really deemed it worth double that sum, 
upon the representations made by his con- 
fidential lapidary, whose opinion with him 
was law. But he saw the urgency of the 
case, and also saw the apparent ease wit} 
which he might, in this instance, “ drive a 
real bargain.” 

“Thirty-five thousand frances,” said the 


dis- 
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appointment ; “its cost, originally, was 
treble that amount.” 

** And so it might have been, madam, 
in that expensive style of setting, at a 
period so remote as you speak of,” rejoined 
the jeweler, blandly. “ But, at the present 
day—” 

‘“‘ Exactly, monsieur,” replied the lady. 
“ But jewels are jewels. Surely, such 
stones as these do not depreciate thus in 
value by lapse of years.” 

After much more explanation and dis- 
sertation regarding the form and present 
value of precious stones, another examin- 


} 


} 


ation by the lapidary, and another confer- | 


ence between the partners, it was agreed 
that they should allow the lady forty thou- 
sand frances for the necklace, which offer 
she at length with great reluctance assent- 
ed to. 

** And your price for the other ?” asked 
the stranger. 

“ Three thousand four hundred francs.” 

To this the lady assented. 

“Would they entertain any objection to 
advancing the lady ten thousand franes 
upon the basis of the trade made?” 

‘* None whatever.” 

And so they parted, the lady taking a 
receipt for her diamond necklace, and a 
check for ten thousand franes on account. 
chuckled lust- 
On their part, they 
also agreed to have the imitation article 
ready for the lady within a fortnight, and 


while the Messieurs H 





ily over their bargain. 


Agreeably to promise, the lady called for 
it. She was perfectly satisfied; the 
counterfeit was the full equal of the genu- 
ine! She had entertained no expectation 
that art could possibly have reached this 
extraordinary degree of perfection ! 

The jewelers were in ecstasies over their 
success. The lady once more entered her 
carriage, with her diamonds “ most exqui- 
sitely counterfeited,” and a check for the 
balance of her forty thousand frances, since 
which time the accomplished imitators of 
precious stones have never had the pleasure 
of meeting with their illustrious but ‘* un- 
fortunate” patron. The sequel to this 
little business affair remains yet to be told! 

Such was the “dire necessity” of this 
accomplished lady in black, that she felt 


| forced to part with the counte rfeit present- 


ment, also, forthwith! And selecting the 
establishment of a rival jeweler, she im- 
mediately repaired thither, and offered the 
imitation necklace for sale. After exam- 
ining it, the opposition house offered her 
thirteen hundred francs, only, for what she 
had just allowed, in account, thirty-four 
hundred franes. The sale was made, and 
the lady re-entered her carriage with an 
order to the coachman : 

“To the Hotel du Lion d’ Or!” 

On the following day, the imitation neck- 


| lace was ostentatiously displayed in the 


promised not to expose the genuine neck- | 


lace for sale for a twelvemonth. 
The 


lishments of this character, in Paris, will 


visitor at any one of the best estab- 


be astonished at the magnificent display 
made ; 
precision and nicety which mark the de- 


and he will wonder more at the | 


gree of perfection which has been reached 


in this art of imitating jewels of every 
kind, of late years, in that city—the results 
of which baffle the scrutiny of the most 
practices d eye to detect the difference be- 
tween the real and the false, even side by 
side! 

Immediately after the purchase of the 
necklace, to make assutance doubly sure, 
three or four of the most prominent jewels 


were removed from the setting, and upon 


front window of the rival house, where it 
was seen by one of the firm in whose estab- 
Upon in- 
quiry, it was found to have been “ pur- 
chased of an unfortunate lady, whose ad- 
versity reluctantly compelled her to part 
with this heir-loom,” ete. ; and upon fur- 
ther investigation it came out that it was 
the identical counterfeit which the Mes- 
sieurs H had so cunningly executed, 
from the valuable original then in their 
possession, in lieu of forty thousand franes, 
in good hard argent! 


lishment it was manufactured. 





Suspicion was suddenly aroused. The 


| original article was quickly brought out 


final testing were found to be diamonds of | 
' 


the first water. They were replaced, the 


necklace was bestowed in the jewelers’ | 


box, 


strong 


the imitation ornament was completed. 


and, at the appointed time, 


from the strong-box, and the glistening 
stones were taken from their settings, one 
by one, and individually they were sub- 
jected to a test, when it was discovered 
that only four, out of nearly seventy stones, 
were genuine, the others being simply 
‘most excellent deceptions !” ‘The bona 
fide value of the “ diamond” necklace was 
in fact less than fifteen thousand franes. 
The whole thing was but the ruse of a 
clever woman, who procured the original 
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necklace of a “‘ manufacturer of jewels” in 
Brussels ; and the execution of the work 
had been so exquisitely nice, that the Paris 
jewelers had been utterly deceived, and 
swindled to the tune of over five and 
twenty thousand franes; thus affording 
them the benefit of a valuable lesson which 
they will not soon forget. The “lady” 
has not since been heard of! 


TRACKS IN THE BUSH; OR, THE 
LOST ONE FOUND. 

WRITER, 

pi Household 


ing interesting narrative of the wonderful 


late number of 


Words, gives the follow- 


in a 


powers of vision possessed by the natives 
af Australia : 

A stockman in my employment was, not 
many years ago, from a cattle 
station distant from Sydney about two 
hundred and thirty miles. 
gone one afternoon in search of a horse 
that had strayed. 
at night or the next morning, the natural 
conclusion was that he had been lost in 
the bush. I at once called in the aid of 
the blacks, and, attended Kuro- 
servants, (stockmen,) 


missing 
The man had 


Not having returned 


by two 


headed the 


The chief difficulty lay in 


pean 
expedition. 
getting on the man’s track, and several 
hours were spent before this important 
The 


even 


object was accomplished. savages 
exhibited this. 
They described large circles round the 
hut whence the man had taken his depart- 
ure, and kept on extending them until 
they were satisfied they had the proper 
The 


dozen of the blacks went off like a pack 


some ingenuity in 


footprints. track once found, half a 


of hounds. Now and then, in the dense 
forest through which we wandered in our 
search, there was a check, in consequence 
of the extreme dryne ss of the ground, or 
the wind had blown about the fal 
rigantic 


54S 


oO 
4 
lar x 

cn le aves 


of the gum-trees, which abound 


in those regions ; but, for the most part, 


the course was straight on end. 
We had provided ourselves with flour, 


salt beef, tea, sugar, blankets, and other 
personal comforts. ‘These were carried 


on a horse which a small black boy, about 
fourteen years old, rode in our rear. 

On the first day we continued our search 
until the sun had gone down, and then 
pitched our camp and waited for daylight. 
With their tomahawks the blacks stripped 


off large sheets of bark from 
trees, and cut down a few saplings. 
With these we made a hut, at the open- 
ing of which we lighted a fire, partly for 
boiling the water for tea, and partly for 
the purpose of keeping off the musquitoes. 
During the night we had a very heavy 


the gum- 


| storm of lightning and thunder, accompa- 


| nied by torrents of rain. 


This, I fancied, 
would render the tracking even more dif- 
ficult, as the rain was sufficiently heavy 
to wash out the footprints of a man, had 


any such footprints been previously per- 


ceptible. 


When the sun arose, however, 
the blacks, seemingly without difficulty, 


took up the track and followed it at the 
| rate of two and a half miles an hour until 


noon, when we halted to take some rest 
and refreshments. The foot of civilized 
man had never before trodden in that wild 


region, which was peopled only with the 


| kangaroo, the emu, the opossum, and 


wild cat. The stillness was awful, and, 
ever and anon, the blacks would cooey, (a 
hail peculiar to the savages of New Hol- 


land, which may be heard several 


miles 
off,) but, and we listened each time with 
intense anxiety, there was no response. 
At about half past three in the after- 
noon of the second day we came to a spot 
where the blacks expressed, by gestures, 


| that the missing stockman had sat down, 


| inal 


and, in confirmation of their statement, 
they pointed to a stone, which had evi- 
dently been lately removed from its orig- 
place. I inquired, by gestures, 
were near the lost man; but 
the blacks shook their heads and held up 
two fingers, from which I gleaned that two 


whether we 


days had elapsed since the man had been 


there. At five we came to another spot 
where the missing stockman had laid 
down, and here we found his short pipe 


| broken. 


It would be difficult to describe 


! the satisfaction with which I eyed this 
é 


| pursue 


| 


piece of man’s handiwork. It refreshed 
my confidence in the natives’ power of 
tracking, and made me the more eager to 


the with By 
promises of large rewards | quickened 


search rapidity. 
their movements,.and we traveled at the 
rate of four miles anhour. We now came 
upon a soil covered with immense bowld- 
ers. This, I fancied, would impede, if 
not destroy, the track ; but this was not 
the case. It is true, we could not travel 


so fast over these large round stones ; 


but the blacks never once halted, except 
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when they came to a spot where they sat- 
isfied me the stockman himself had rested. 
None but those who have been in search 


of a fellow-creature under similar circum- 


stances can conceive the anxiety which 
such a search creates. I could not help 
placing myself in the position of the un- 
happy man, who was roaming about as 
one blindfolded, and probably hoping on 
Again we 
came to a forest of huge gumi-trees. 


even in the face of despair. 


At times the gestures of the blacks, 
while following the footprints of the stock- 
man, indicated to me that he had been 
running. At other times they imitated 
the languid movements of a weary and 
footsore traveler. ‘They knew exactly 
the pace at which the poor fellow had 
wandered about in those untrodden wilds, 
and now and then, while following in his 
wake and imitating him, they would laugh 
merrily. They were not a little amused 
that I should be angry at and rebuke such 
a demonstration. 

The sun went down, and our second 
day’s search was ended. Again we 
pitched our camp and lighted fires. We 
had now traveled about thirty miles from 
the station, and the blacks, who had now 
got beyond the precincts of their district, 
became fearful of meeting with some 
strange tribe, who would destroy them 
and myself. Indeed, if I and my Euro- 
pean companions had not been armed with 
a gun each, and a plentiful supply of am- 
munition, my sable guides would have re- 
fused to proceed any further. 

All night long I lay awake, imagining, 
hoping, fearing, and praying for day-light, 
which at last dawned. Onward we went 
through a magnificent country, beautifully 
wooded, and well watered by streams and 
covered with luxurious pastures, all waste 
land in the strictest sense of the term. 
At about ten we came to a valley in which 
grew a number of wattle trees. From 
these trees a gum, resembling gum arabic 
in all its properties, exudes in the warm 
season. The blacks pointed to the 
branches, from which this gum had re- 
cently been stripped, and indicated that 
the man had eaten of a pink grub, as large 
as a silk-worm, which lives in the bark 
of the wattle tree. Luckily he had with 
him a clasp-knife, with which he had con- 
trived to dig out these grubs, which the 
blacks assured me were a dainty; but I 
was not tempted to try them. 





| 





On again putting the question to the 
blacks, whether we were near the man of 
whom we were in search, they shook their 
heads and held up two fingers. We now 
came to a clear shallow stream, in which 
the blacks informed me by gestures that 
the missing man had bathed; but he had 
not crossed the stream, as his track lay 
on the bank we had approached. 

After traveling along this bank for 
about three miles we came to a huge 
swamp, into which the stream flowed, and 
ended. Here the footprints were plainly 
discernible even by myself and my Euro- 
I examined them care- 
fully, and was pained to find that they 
confirmed the opinion of the blacks, namely, 
that they were not fresh. Presently we 
found the man’s boots. These had be- 
come too heavy for him to walk in, and 
too inconvenient to carry, and he had 
cast them off. Not far from the boots 
was a red cotton handkerchief, which he 
had worn round his neck on leaving the 
This, too, he had found too hot 
to wear in that oppressive weather, and 
had therefore discarded it. 

Following the track, we came to a forest 
The bark of these 
trees is the color of cream, and the sur- 
On the rinc 
of one of these the man had carved, with 
his knife, the following words : 


pean companions, 


station. 


of white gum trees. 


face is as smooth as glass. 


“O God, have mercy upon me.—T, B.” 
How fervent and sincere must have been 
this prayer in the heart to admit of the 
hand carving it upon that tree! 

Toward evening we came to a tract 
of country as barren as the desert between 
Cairo and Suez; but the soil was not 
sandy, and it was covered with stones of 
unequal size. Here the miraculous power 
of the black man’s eye astounded us more 
than ever. The reader must bear in mind 
that the lost man was now walking bare- 
footed and tenderfooted, and would nat- 
urally pick his way as lightly and as cau- 
tiously as possible. Nevertheless, the 
savage tracked his course with scarcely a 
halt. 

Again the sun went down, and again we 
formed our little camp, on the slope of a 
hill, at the foot of which lay a lagoon, 
literally covered with wild ducks and 
black swans. Some of these birds we 
shot for food, as it was now a matter of 
prudence, if not of necessity, to husband 
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the flour and meat we had brought with 
us. 

Another sunrise, and we pursued our 
journey. ‘Toward noon we came to a 
belt of small mountains composed chiefly 
of black Here the blacks 


faltered, and, after a lone and animated 
not 


lime-stone. 


discussion among themselves, one 
word of which I understood, they signified 
to me that they had 


could proceed no further. 


lost the track; and 
This I 


to believe, and imperatively 


was 
not disposed 
signaled them to go on. ‘They refused. 
I then had recourse to promises, kind 
smiles, and encouraging gestures. 


I then loaded 


words, 
They were still recusant. 
my gun with ball, and requested the stock- 
men to the like. |] the 
blacks that I would shoot them, if they 
did not take up the track and pursue it. 
This 
discussion among themselves, they obeyed 
One of 


do threatened 


alarmed them, and, after another 
me, but reluctantly and suilenly. 
foresight, sug- 
of 
for, if 


they had a chance, they would probably 


the stockmen, with much 
to 
two out of the six black fellows; 


gested that we oucht make sure 


escape and leave us to perish in the wilds, 
and without their aid we could never re- 
trace our steps to the station. I at once 
‘acted on this suggestion, and bound two 
of the best of them together by the arms, 
and carried the end of the cord in my right 
hand. 

At four in the afternoon we had crossed 
this belt of low mountains, and came upon 
a tract of country which resembled a well- 


We 


were compe lle ! 


“ngland. all so 


kept park in |] were 
greatly fatigued that we 
to halt Great 


longing to proceed, a longing not a little 


for the night. as was my 


whetted by the fact that the blacks now 
held up only one finger in order to express 


that the object of our search was only 


day in advance of us. 
At midnight th 


1¢e 


one 


four blacks, who were 


not bound, and who were in a rude hut a 
few yards distant, came to the opening ¢ f 
my tenement and bade me listen. I did 
listen, and heard a sound resembling th 
beating of the Waves against the sea-shore. 
{ explained to them as well as I possibly 


could that the n » was that of the wind 


Ul 
coming through the leaves of the trees. 
This, however, they refused to believe, 
for there was scarcely a breath of air stir- 
ring. 
**(Can it be that we are near the sea- 


| against the 


| erested with 


T 
a 


coast?’ I asked myself, and the noise, 
which every moment became more dis- 
tinctly audible, seemed to reply, ‘ Yes.” 

The morning dawned, and to my intense 
disappointment I discovered that the four 
unbound blacks had decamped. They had, 
no doubt, retraced their steps by the road 
they had come. The remaining two were 
now put upon the track, and not for a sin- 
gle moment did I relinquish my hold of 
the To a certainty they would 
have escaped had we not kept a tight 
hand upon them. Any attempt to reason 
with them would have been at For- 
tunately, the boy who had charge of the 


cord. 


ysurd. 


horse had been faithful, and had remained. 

As the day advanced and we proceeded 
onward, the sound of the waves beating 
shore became more and more 
distinct, and the terror of the guides in- 
creased proportionately. We were, how- 
ever, some miles from the ocean, and did 
not four the afternoon. 
The faces of the blacks, when they gazed 


see it until in 
on the great water, of which they had 
never formed even the most remote con- 
ception, presented a scene which would 
have been worthy of some great painter’s 
observation. 

It was a clear day, not a cloud to be 
firmament; but the wind was 
dark blue 


a milk-white foam. 


seen in the 


high, and the billows were 
It was 
from an eminence of some three hundred 
feet that we looked upon them. With 
their keen black eyes protruding from 
their sockets, their nostrils distended, 
their huge mouths wide open, their long 
matted hair in disorder, their hands held 
aloft, their bodies half-crouching and half- 
struggling to maintain an erect position ; 
unable to move backward or forward ; the 
perspiration streaming from every pore 
of their unelothed skin; speechless, mo- 
two 


tionless, amazed, and terrified, the 


inland sa 


vages stood paralyzed at what 


they saw. The boy, although astounded, 


was not afraid. 


Precious as was time, I would not dis- 


turb their reverie. For ten minutes their 


eyes were riveted on the sea. By slow 


degrees their countenances exhibited that 


the original terror was receding from 


their hearts, and then they breathed hard, 


as men do after some violent exertion. 


They then looked at each other and at 
us, and, as though reconciled to the mi- 
raculous appearance of the deep, they 


























| 
again contemplated the billows with a 


smile which gradually grew into a loud 
and meaningless laugh. 
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my great joy, the blacks now represented 
that the (to me invisible) footprints were 


| very fresh, and the missing man not far 


On the rocky spot upon which we were | 


standing one of the blacks pointed to his 
own knees, and placed his forefinger on 
two spots close to each other. Hence I 
that the lost man had knelt 
down there in prayer. I invariably car- 
bush of Aus- 


concluded 


ried about with me, in the 
tralia, a pocket magnifying glass for the 
hting a pipe or a fire, and 
with this glass I carefully examined the 
But | 
could see nothing, not the faintest outline 


of an imprint on that piece of hard stone 


purpose of li: 


1g 
ao) 


spots indicated by the blacks. 


raculous. 

After a brief while we continued our 
The lost man had wandered 
along the perpendicular cliffs, keeping the 


Se arch. 
ocean in sight. We followed his every 
step until the sun went down; then halted 
for the night and secured our guides, over 
whom, as usual, we alternately kept a 
very strict watch. 

During the night we suffered severely 
from thirst, and when morning dawned 
we were compelled to leave the track for 
while, and for water. Provi- 
A. cavity 
in one of the rocks had been filled by the 
recent rain. 


a search 


dentially we were successful. 


Out of this basin our horse 
also drank his fill. 

I may here mention a few peculiarities 
of the colonial stock-horse. Wherever a 
man can make his way, so can this quad- 
ruped. He becomes, in point of sure- 
footedness, like a mule, and in nimbleness 
like a goat, after a few years of servitude 
He will walk down a 
the roof of a house, ¢« 


in cattle-tending. 


ravine as steep as r 
up a hill that is almost perpendicular. 
Throuch the he will 
push his way with his head, just as the 
elephant does. He takes to the water 
like a Newfoundland dog, and swims a 
river as a matter of course. To fatigue 
he seems insensible, and ean do with the 


dense brushwood 


smallest amount of provender. The way 
in which the old horse which accompanied 
me in the expedition I am describing got 
down and got up some of the places which 
Jay in our track would have astounded 
every person who had not, like us, pre- 
viously witnessed similar performances. 

We pushed on at a speedy pace, and, to 


ahead of us. Every place where he had 
halted, sat down, or laid down, or stayed 
to drink, was pointed out. Presently we 
came to an opening in the cliffs which led 
to the sea-shore, where we found a beau- 
tiful bay of immense length. Here I no 
longer required the aid of the savages in 
tracking ; on the sand, from which the 
waves had receded a few hours previously, 
were plainly visible the imprints of naked 
feet. The blacks, who had no idea of 
salt water, laid themselves down on their 


stomachs for the purpose of taking a 
Either they tried to deceive us, or their | 
powers of perception were indeed mi- | 


hearty draught. The first mouthful, 
however, satisfied them; and then won- 
dered as much at the taste of the ocean 
as they had wondered at the sight thereof. 

After walking several miles the rising 
of the tide and the bluff character of the 
coast induced us to avail ourselves of the 
first opening in the cliffs, and ascend to 
the high land. It was with indescribable 
pain I reflected that the approaching waves 


| would obliterate the feot-prints then upon 





the sand, and that the thread which we 
had followed up to that moment, would 
certainly be snapped. The faculty pos- 
sessed by the blacks had defied the wind 
and the rain; the earth and the rocks had 
been unable to conceal from the sight of 
the savage the precise places where the 
foot of civilized man had trod; but the 
ocean, even in his repose, makes all men 
acknowledge his might! We wandered 
along the cliffs, cooeying from time to 
time, and listening for a response; but 
none came, even upon the acutely sensi- 
A little before 
sunset we came to another opening, lead- 
ing down to a bay; and here the track of 
the lost man was again found. He had 
ascended and pursued his way along the 
cliffs. We followed until the light failed, 
and we were compelled to halt. Before 
doing so we cooeyed in concert, and dis- 


tive ears of the savages. 


charged the fowling-pieces several times, 
but without effect. 

It rained during the night, but ceased 
before the day had dawned, and we re- 
our journey. After 
walk we came upon another opening, and 
descended to the water’s edge, which was 
skirted by a sandy beach, and extended 
as far a Here, 
too, I could dispense with the aid of the 


; 
sumed an hour’s 


s the eye could compass. 
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blacks, and followed on the track as fast 
as possible. Indeed, I and my compan- 
ions frequently ran. Presently the lost 
man’s footsteps diverged from the sandy 
shore, and took to the high land. We had 
proceeded more than a mile and a half 
when the black boy, who was mounted on 
the horse and following close at my heels, 
“ Him! 
a figure, about seventy yards distant, 


called, him!” and pointing to 
stretched upon the grass beneath the shade 
of a wild fig tree, and near a stream of 
fresh water. I recognized at once the 
stockman ; but the question was, Was he 
living or dead ? 
party to remain where they stood, I ap- 
The man 


Having commanded the 


proached the body upon tiptoe. 
was not dead, but in a profound slumber, 
His 


countenance was pale and haggard, but 


from which I would not awake him. 


his breathing was loud and natural. I! 
beckoned the party to approach, and then 
placed my forefinger on my lips as a sig- 
nal that were to 

Within the man 


stared wildly around him. 


they keep silence. 
awoke, and 


When he saw 


us he was under the impression that he 


an hour 


had not been lost ; but that, while search- 
ing for the horse, he had felt weary, laid 
down, slept, and had dreamed all that had 
really happened to him. ‘Thus there was 
no sudden shock of une xpected cood for- 
tune, the effects of which upon him I at 
first dreaded. 

According to the number of days that 
we had been traveling, and the pace at 
which we had traveled, I computed that 
had walked about hundred and 


we one 


thirty-five miles ; but, according to a map 


which I consulted, we were not more than 


eighty miles distant, in a direct line, from 


the station. On our way back it was 
most distressing to observe the motions 
of the stockman when he came to, or re- 


membered the places where he had rested, 
eaten, drank, or slept during his hopeless 
wanderings through the wilds of the wild- 
The 
wattle trees, from which he had stripped 
the t! | 


ie had 
bathed 


est country in the known world. 


oum, stream in which he 


, the swamp where he had discarded 


his boots, th on which he had carved 


ree 
his prayer, the spot where he had broken 
his pipe, that very spot upon which he 
first felt that he was lost in the bush; these 
and the poignant sufferings he had under- 
gone had so great an effect upon him that 
by the time he returned to the station his 
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intellect entirely deserted him. He, how- 
ever, partly recovered; but, sometimes 
better, sometimes worse, in a few months 
it became necessary to have him removed 
to the government lunatic asylum. 


HORTICULTURE, THE FIRST ART. 
{ARDENING was the first occupation 
T of man, and the most favored part of 
the world was the Garden of Eden—the 
of de lights—the 
Scripture tells us was planted by the Lord 
God ;” 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and cood 


garden carden which 


where “he made to grow every 
for food ;” and we are told, moreover, that 
this garden was watered by a river, which 
its streams in four different direc- 
tions: the simple outline thus given fur 
nished Milton with the materials for the 
exquisite description, in his “ Paradise 
We may well, 


indeed, feel that he has not outstepped the 


sent 


Lost,” of the happy abode. 


reality when we remember that it was a 
spot so eminently favored by our heavenly 
Father, as to be selected by him as a fit- 
ting for 
* And the Lord put man into the garden, 
to dress it and to keep it;” from this we 
learn that the art of gardening was prac- 
That it was 
then a task comparatively easy we know, 
after the 
was pronounced on the ground, that it 


home innocence and_ felicity. 


ticed before the fall of man. 


as it was fall, when the curse 
brought forth thistles and thorns, and that 
‘in the sweat of his face” man was to eat 
his bread. Even after this curse, when 
the change had passed over the earth, the 
divine origin of the occupation was proved 


by its being still blessed to man, God giv- 


ing the increase, and sweetening the labor 
by its salutary effects, and by the continual 


interest which it excites. Not only has 


it been subservient to the wants of man, 
but a means of cultivating his taste. A 
taste for ornamental gardening appears to 


be inherent in man; indeed, from the ex- 
quisite pleasure which is provided for his 

of 
Per- 


haps the strongest evidence of the pleasure 


senses in the be auty and fragrance 
plants, it could not be otherwise. 


which gardens have always afforded is 
their having been a favorite subject with 
the most celebrated ancient writers. So 
delightful are they to the poetical imagin- 
ation, that the ancients had their fabulous 


gardens of delight, and Mohammed’s para- 


| dise is in the midst of groves and flowers. 























HORTICULTURE, THE FIRST ART. 


Some centuries before the Christian era 
the Greeks had written on gardening: it 
was a theme with Hesiod, Homer, Theo- 
phrastus, (who wrote a treatise on plants,) 
and Xenophon. Though there is no Ro- 
man author who wrote exclusively on 
gardening, yet we find it noticed by va- 
rious authors in their works. We might 
quote largely from Varro, from Cato ; from 
Pliny, who wrote a treatise on natural 
history ; and from Columella, who wrote 
on agriculture and trees. If we turn to 
the pages of the Roman poets, Martial, 
Virgil, and Horace, we shall find that they 
deemed rural occupations a subject worthy 
of their muse. From various passages 
in some of these authors we learn that 
the influence of magic was believed to be 
favorable to the culture of plants, and su- 
perstitious rites were performed to ac- 
celerate their growth and to secure them 
against the attacks of caterpillars. It was 
directed that women should “ be rarely 
admitted where cucumbers and gourds 
were planted, for commonly green things 
languish and are checked in their growth 
by their handling of them.” 

The first notice of a garden, in the his- 
torical records of Rome, is that of Tar- 
quinius Superbus, five hundred and thirty- 
four years before the birth of Christ. Livy 
and Dionysius allude to one which adjoined 
the royal palace, which was embellished 
with a profusion of flewers, in which the 
Among 
the paintings found at Herculaneum are a 


rose and the poppy predominated. 


few tracings of gardens; they are, we are 

told, * 

trellis 
ra 


ornamented 


small square inclosures, formed by 
work and espaliers, and regularly 
with 


caryatides, elegantly symmetrical.” 


vases, fountains, and 


Persia is celebrated for its flowers; the 
fields M and the 


le northern 
frontiers of Arabia are one sheet of blos- 


toward lia 


1s; the flowers most prized by us 
flourish there without any culture. The 
onquils about Ispahan are wild, and ar 


j 
J 
in flower all the winter ; lilies, violets of 


every hue, lil 


y of the valley, gillyflowers, 
and jasmines, are of beauty and fragrance 


ir surpassing those of Europe. Sir John 


Chardin was particularly struck by the 
1 


ty 
uly 


f the peach-trees, so comple tely 
covered with flowers as to obstruct the 
Hyrecania 
is one entire and continued parterre, from 


Sept smber till the end of Apr l: 


view through their branches. 


in such 





a country it might be supposed that flower- | 
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gardens might be dispensed with; but the 
inhabitants have their own exclusive gar- 
dens, laid out according to their own taste. 
They are destitute of terraces, parterres, 
and statuary ; there isa basin of water in 
the center of the garden, and a similar one 
at each side ; the space between them is 
covered with a profusion of flowers in 
natural confusion, with roses and fruit-trees 
interspersed among them. ‘The Persians 
do not walk in their gardens, but merely 
seat themselves where they have a view 
of the lovely scene, to inhale the balsamic 
air and delicious perfume. The Persian 
gardens have been celebrated from the 
earliest time : according to Xenophon, they 
were cultivated for beauty as well as for 
fruit; he tells us, in his ‘“* Memorabilia,” 
that ‘“‘ wherever the Persian king, Cyrus, 
resides, or whatever place he visits in his 
dominions, he takes care that the paradise 
shall be filled with everything, both useful 
and beautiful, which the soil could pro- 
duce.” From Plutarch we learn that the 
younger Cyrus was found in his garden, 
or paradise, at Sardis, by Lysander, who 
was astonished at its beauty. Cyrus told 
him that he had planned it all bimself, and 
worked in it sometimes with his own 
hands. It is an extraordinary fact that 
the Jewish gardens of the present day are 
similar to those in the same countries 
three thousand years since ; the same trees 
and plants, spoken of by Moses, by Di- 
odorus and Herodotus, without the intro- 
duction of any other: the same terraces, 
walks, and towers, as in the days of Solo- 
mon and his successor, are still to be seen. 

The variety of flowers in Japan equals 
that of Persia. They plant the most 
beautiful among them into their gardens, 
and improve them by culture. The blos- 
soms of the sloe are brought to wonderful 
perfection by cultivation ; they attain the 
size of a double-rose, and are in such pro- 
fusion that the whole tree looks as if 
covered with snow speckled with blood. 
According to law, no man may cut down 
a tree without permission from a magis- 
trate ; and whenever one is felled, another 
must be planted in its stead. 

The Grove of Orentes, in Syria, must 
have been enchanting; it was nine miles 
in circumference. From Gibbon’s descrip- 
tion we learn that *‘ its laurels and cypress 
formed, in the most sultry seasons, a cool 
and impenetrable shade. A thousand 
streams of the purest water, issuing from 
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every hill, preserved the verdure of the 
earth and the temperature of the air; the 
with 
sounds and aromatic odors, and the peace- 


senses were gratified harmonious 
ful grove was consecrated to health and 
Water is introduced into all the 


basins and cas- 


coy.” 
astern gardens, and the 


cades give a delicious coolness to the air. 
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‘The singing of birds, too, was considered 


essential to the perfection of a garden; 
the time of the singing of birds is men- 
tioned in Solomon’s Song as a peculiarly 
delightful season. Russel mentions that 
in Syria there are abundance of nightin- 
gales, which not only afford much pleasure 
by their songs in the garden, but are also 
kept tame in the houses, and let out at 
2 small rate, to such as choose it, in the 
so that no entertainment is made 


5? 


spring ; 
in this season without a concert of singing- 


birds in wicker cages; from these cages | 


a hint may have been taken for the erec- 
tion of aviaries. In China, aviaries are 


in such common use, that no person of any 


| row. 


consequence would be without one attached | 


to his house. The gardens of Lucullus, 


near Baie, in the Bay of Naples, were of a | 


most magnificent description, not surpass- 
ed by those of the Eastern monarch: they 


were situated in a mountainous district, | 


considerably elevated; a vast sheet of 
had been diverted into them. It 
was Lucullus who introduced the peach, 


water 
apricot, and cherry, from the East. Pliny 
describes his gardens at his villa Lauren- 
tinum, in his letters; he appears to have 
delighted in them, for he speaks with en- 
thusiasm of the beauty of his woods, his 
rich pasture lands, covered with cattle ; 
the view of the distant mountains, the Bay 
of Ostia, and the villas which lay scattered 
along its margin. So fond was he of this 
scene, that it is said he managed that there 
should be a view of it from every room in 
his house, and that even in his bath and 
his he xt. it 

that some of the Grecian 


philosophers used 


on couch could command 
has been told 
to give their lectures 
under the shade of trees, while they in- 
haled the perfume of odoriferous plants. 
It was in a pleasant garden, which he had 
the sake 


and beauty, that Epicurus taught his sys- 


purchased for of its seclusion 
m of philosophy ; from this cireumstance 
the Epicureans went by the name of the 
” Philosophers of the Garden.” 
The gardens of Athens were remarkable 


for their classic elegance. Adorned with 


temples, altar statues, and monuments, 
where some of their departed heroes re- 
posed, it would appear that these gardens 
had some resemblance to our modern cem- 
eteries. ‘The points to which particular 
attention was paid, in the Grecian gar- 
dens, were shade, coolness, fragrance, and 
repose. 

To such a degree of refinement had the 
discrimination of perfumes arrived, that it 
had actually become a matter of attention 
to place those plants in proximity whose 
perfumes blend most delicately together. 
Flowers were not merely a luxury to the 
Grecians, but they were considered abso- 
Flowers, that lovely 
part of the creation—that seem the very 
pledges of a Father’s love—have, indeed, 


lutely necessary. 


been ever associated with the most striking 
events of life: they are woven into gar- 
lands for the happy and the prosperous ; 
they are strewn upon the grave of the be- 
loved, the offerings alike of joy and sor- 
They were used alike on every 
occasion by the Grecians: their 
were covered with them at their banquets ; 


’ 


tables 


they were worn, too, on these occasions, 
as a preservative against the effects of the 
fumes of wine, and to enliven the spirits, 
invigorate the thinking faculties, and purify 
the mind ; such virtues were they supposed 
to possess! Baskets of flowers were al- 
ways ready for sale at the markets ; gar. 
lands were hung on the gates during public 
rejoicings ; and flowers were laid upon the 
Va- 


rious authors have noticed their general 


altars, as the most fitting offerings. 
use. Priests decked themselves with flow- 
ers, youths wore them at their fétes, phi- 
losophers were crowned with flowers, and 
they were woven round the warrior’s head, 
as a badge of victory : these customs pre- 
vailed all over the Fast. There were 
florists at Athens, and subsequently at 
Rome, whose sole occupation it was to 
To such 
a height did the passion at length arrive 
in Rome, that laws were passed prohibit- 


wreathe the crowns of flowers. 


ing the use of crowns of flowers to such 
as were not privileged by their high sta- 
tion, or by the permission of the magis- 
trate, to wear them. 

Cicero, in one of his speeches against 
Verres, the proconsul, upbraids him with 
having traveled through Sicily in a litter, 
reclining on roses, with a crown of flowers 
on his head and a garland at his back. 
Heliogabalus had his palace, and even the 








= 








bed on which he lay, strewn with flowers. 
Cleopatra’s passion for roses was so great 
that she paid a talent for those to orna- 
ment one supper. ‘The floor of the apart- 
ment in which the banquet was served 
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| is turned, to dash precipitately over a suc- 


| 


cession of terraces, and is tormented be- 
low into a variety of tricks : at the turning 


| . . 
| of a cock, you are assailed by water on 


was covered with roses to the depth of a 
cubit. Suetonius tells us that Nero lav- | 
ished four millions of cesterces, about | 
£30,000, on the roses for one entertain- | 


ment. We have all heard of the tulip 
mania which raged throughout Europe for 
a time, so that these extravagances need 
not surprise us. 

Flowers have been made the vehicles 
for sentiment all over the werld. The 


every side. We are told by Loudon, to 
whom we are indebted for much informa- 
tion, that “ water is squirted in your face 
from invisible holes ; it darts up in a con- 
stellation of jets d’eau, and, descending in 


misty showers, presents against the sun a 


beautiful iris! Water is made to blow the 
trumpets of Centaurs and the pipes of a 


| Cyclops ; water plays the organ, makes 


' . . x , | 
Persians communicate with their mis- | 


tresses by means of bouquets. The poet | 


has made the fond girl depend on the 


her affection was returned. 
It is the custom in Switzerland, on the 
birth of a child, to dispatch a maid to all 


the friends and relatives in the family with | 


the birds warble and the Muses tune their 
reeds, sets Pegasus neighing, and all Par- 
nassus on music.” 

The taste for introducing statues and 


| urns into gardens was revived by Cardinal 
decision of a flower to ascertain whether | 


d’Este, about the same time. Anxious to 
design a residence and gardens for himself, 


| he took the ground where the Emperor 


the good news, dressed in her very best, | 


and carrying a large nosegay of the 


prevalent in merry England, of ushering 
in the month of May with garlands and 
crowns of flowers, appeared to us most 
natural. 

During the dark ages the art of garden- 
ing would have been utterly lost but for 
the monks, who still practiced it, and even 
introduced it into tracts in Italy and Spain 
hitherto utterly neglected. The art of 
gardening was revived and encouraged by 
the Medici family, in Italy, in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. , The most 


famous gardens were those of Lorenzo de | 


Medici and the opulent Bernard Rucellai ; 
they were laid out according to the geo- 
metrical plan of Pliny’s Tusculum villa, a 
fashion adopted throughout Europe soon 
atter. Forsyth tells us that in the villas 
about Rome, they persisted in * the formal 
symmetrical plan, architectural groves, 
devices cut in box, and tunes performed 
by the hydraulic organ.” In the descrip- 
tion of the gardens of the Villa Panfilé, we 
are told of laurel and ilex porticoes, of 
‘* parterres, green scutcheons, and clipped 
coronets, vegetating over half an acre.” 
Though Belvidere, the villa of Prince 


Borghese, at Frascati, is mentioned as | 


being a most noble object, and command- 
ing magnificent views; yet here, too, the 


Adrian’s villa had stood ; here he happened 
to find a number of antiquities, which he 
distributed through his gardens, and thus 


| . 
rg | the plan that he had accidentally adopted 
choicest flowers. That custom, once so | 
I 


became the fashion throughout Europe. 
The approved style of gardening in Italy 
may be gathered from a poem published in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
under the title of “ L’Adama.” Its au- 
thor was a Florentine. It is illustrated 
by “prints representing Paradise, with 
clipped hedges, square parterres, trees 
formally lopped, straight walks, marble 
fountains, and water-works.” 

Wilson speaks in great rapture of the 
gardens belonging to many of the villas on 
the Lake of Como ; it, however, appears, 
from what he says, that they did not alto- 
gether escape the prevailing fashion ; he 
tells us that ‘‘ it is delightful to behold the 
lofty crags, frowning from the highly cul- 
tivated gardens, with hot-houses of exotic 
plants and ornamented summer-houses sub- 
duing the natural wildness of the scene.” 

The fantastie devices that so long pre- 
vailed in the art of gardening could not 
have been executed without considerable 


labor and expense, and the obstacles and 


difficulties which have been overcome in 


| the pursuit of the art is sufficient proof of 


love of forcing nature out of her own sweet | 


course is seen. Behind the villa a stream 


the zeal with which it was followed. The 
hanging gardens of Babylon, ranked as one 
of the wonders of the world, were a strik- 
ing example of laborious effort and skill; 
flights of steps led to terrace above ter- 
race, till the height was equal to the walls 
of the city. The mold which had been 











conveyed to these terraces rested on a 
foundation of lead, supported on vast 
arches raised above other arches. The 
earth was so deep that the largest trees 
grew there, and every variety of plant that 
could beautify a garden embellished the 
terraces ; water was ingeniously drawn up 
by an engine, so as to water the whole 
garden. How grateful must she have 
been, for whose sake the fairy-scene had 
been contrived, when she found herself in 
the midst of the trees and flowers of her 


native home ! 


what fond recollections must 
have been wakened! but still dearer to 
her must have been the proof of that affec- 
tion whieh had such tender regard for her 
early associations. 

The artificial gardens of Isola Bella, in 
the Lago Maggiore, had a foundation like 
that of the hanging gardens of Babylon. 
The barren rock, which in 1640 had not 
an inch of earth on its surface, and pro- 


duced no vegetation but lichens and moss, 


became, under the direction of Vitaliano | 


Boremeo, an object of surpassing beauty. 
Earth was brought from the banks of the 


lake, in such quantity as to cover ten ter- | 


races, raised on arches one above the 


other to the top of the island where the 
palace stands ; the rarest and most beau- 
tiful plants thus form a pyramid that ex- 
cites admiration and surprise. Orange and 
lemon trees are in great luxuriance ; the 
grove of laurels is scarcely equaled in 
Kurope, and two of them are said to be 
“the largest in existence.” A romantic 
interest, too, like that connected with the 
gardens of Babylon, said to attach to 
those of Isola Bella, for they also owed 
their existence to affection. 

Perhaps the most curious specimens of 
cultivation to be met with, are the floating 
cardens of Mexico. When the Mexicans 


were subdued by the Calhuan and Tepan- 


i 


ican nations, and confined to the wretched 
little islands on the lake, they were with- 


out land to cultivate; but necessity (so 
aptly called the mother of invention) sug- 


rested the idea for the formation of floating 


g 
fields and gardens. They laid the founda- 
tion with wicker-work, water plants, and 
mud. The boat containing one of these 


rardens is usually eight poles long by three 
road. They first grew maize, and other 
useful plants; but afterward there were 
rardens among them where all kinds of 
flowers and herbs were successfully raised. 
A tree may sometimes be seen, and a hut 
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to afford shelter to the cultivator has been 
observed. Should he wish, for any reason, 
to change his situation, he gets into his 
little vessel, and tows on his garden, if 
small, by himself; if large, with the help 
of others, and places it in the direction 
which is preferred. 

Cashmere, too, has its floating gardens. 
Inundations take place at the city, from 
the accumulation of weeds and mud, by 
which the depth of the lakes is diminished 
and their surface enlarged. Water-lilies, 
reeds, and a variety of aquatic plants, 
spring from the bottom of the lakes; and 
as the boats take the most direct lines 
through the waters to their place of des- 
tination, the waters are divided in some 
places by beds of sedges and reeds. The 
farmers, to turn these beds to profitable 
account, cut off the roots of the plant, 
about two feet under water; so that they 
are separated from the bottom, though re- 
taining their situation. They are then 
pressed together and formed into long bor- 
ders about two yards wide; the heads of 
the plants are then cut off, and laid upon 
the surface; it is then covered with a 
thin layer of mud, which sinks by degrees 
into the mass of tangled stalks. The 
floating bed is kept in its place by a wil- 
low stake, which is driven through it at 
each end, which admits of its accommo- 
dating itself to the rise and fall of the 
water. <A quantity of plants are disturbed 
from the bottom by means of a lone pole 
thrust in among them, and turned round 
and round repeatedly ; these are conveyed 
in the boat, and laid on the surface of the 
bed, when they are twisted into cones 
about two feet in diameter at their base, and 
about the same height. The top termin- 
ates in a hollow, which is filled with fresh 
mud, and at times with wood ashes, into 
which a number of cucumber and melon 
plants are transplanted from under thi 
mats where they were reared. 

No gardens could have cost such an 


| amount of labor as the elaborate pleasure 


grounds of the Chinese. The great object 
in their arrangement is to represent nature 
in a variety of aspects. Some travelers 
describe these gardens as “ exhibiting a 
general confusion of the productions of 
verdant nature ;” they are of vast extent, 
and represent a succession of scenes ; the 


pleasing, the horrible, the enchanted. In 


the Scene of Horror, impending rocks, 
dark caverns, and impetuous cataracts are 
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introduced, and the appearance of some 
great convulsion of aature is imitated. 
Trees are bent from their natural form, 
and made to look as if scathed by light- 
ning, or blasted by the tempest. Some 
are seen torn and shivered ; others are ly- 
ing across the torrents, as if rent from their 
places by the rush of the waters; the 
ruins of castles and villages, as if destroy- 
ed by lightning and the storm, are in- 
terspersed throughout the scene; while 
wretched homes here and there intimate 
the misery to which the inhabitants of this 
region of desolation are reduced. You 
emerge suddenly from this gloom and de- 
vastation into the Scene of Delight, which 
is diversified by wood and water, and em- 
bellished with a profusion of flowering 
shrubs and flowers of every hue. Vistas 
of cascades are seen through the openings 
in the woods, with sheets of water, where 


vessels are gliding along; bridges and 


buildings lie scattered in the distance. ‘T'o 
surprise seems the great aim of this style 
of gardening. Sometimes, gradually led 
on from this delightful landseape to a wild, 
rugged path, the explorer is involved in 
dark caverns ; and again he finds himself 
in the midst of luxuriance and beauty. 
All appears like enchantment. The scene 
derives its great interest from an air of 
supernatural mystery ; strange sounds are 
heard to issue from the ground, (contrived 
by making streams pass beneath it ;) open- 
ings are left in the rocks and buildings, 
through which the wind rushes like an 
awful dirge; grotesque-looking trees and 
plants are introduced into this scene, where 
a number of strange animals are let loose. 
The imperial gardens, which are of vast 
extent, are laid out after this fashion, em- 
bellished with artificial hills, valleys, lakes, 
and canals; palaces, towns, and villages 
of wood, painted and varnished, (for such 
are always introduced into pleasure- 
grounds,) bridges, colonnades, resting- 
places; a farm and fields fill up the 
design, where the emperor presides once 
a year for the encouragement of industry. 

The fantastic style of gardening which 
at one time prevailed throughout Europe, 
did not originate there, but has been traced 
by those who have carefully examined the 
paintings and the bas-reliefs which repre- 
sent the Egyptian gardens, where the 
flowers and fruits so essential for the 
Egyptian banquets were cultivated. They 
were laid out in the manner which went, 
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in England, by the name of “ the Dutch 
style ;” square flower-beds ; raised ter- 
races, in straight lines ; arbors of trellis- 
work at regular distances, covered with 
vine and other creeping plants; ponds for 
water-fowl and for fish, form the repre- 
sentations of this ancient people. The 
value set upon the lotus-plant is per- 
ceived at once: it is seen everywhere. 
The Egyptian ladies almost invariably 
held the blossom of the lotus in their hand, 
and it was the decoration for their hair ; 
the necklaces, too, which they wore at 
their banquets, were formed of its petals. 
The plants in which the gardens of Egypt 
abounded, are particularly alluded to in the 
“* Song of Solomon.” 

The gardens of Switzerland appear to 
have been laid out without any attempt at 
imitation ; they exhibited none of the fan- 
tastic ornaments which were so profusely 
introduced into the gardens of other coun- 
tries. Hirschfield tells that ‘“‘they are 
theaters of true beauty, without vain orna- 
> There is 
an unspeakable charm in simplicity, which 
makes it a component part in all that is 
sublime and lovely. The natural advan- 
tages of these gardens would, indeed, ren- 
der embellishment, beyond the eulture of 
plants, quite out of place. Their romantic 


ments or artificial decoration.’ 


and picturesque situations, the undulations 
of the ground, the rocks, the verdure for 
which some are remarkable, the noble 
views which they command, render them 
most delightful pleasure-gardens ; and they 
are, besides, cultivated with the greatest 
care and most scrupulous neatness. The 
first botanic garden was founded at Zurich, 
by Gesner, before the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Though his means obliged 
him to limit its extent and the number of 
hands he employed, yet his energy was 
such that he had avast collection of plants 
which he had preserved in his extensive 
travels and procured from his friends. 
Most of the cantons can now boast of a 
botanic garden. Pisa is distinguished for 
having opened the first in Europe. The 
botanic garden of Ghent, established by 
Napoleon in 1797, is the richest and best 
in the Netherlands. Here, too, the festi- 
vals of Flora are held twice a year by the 
agricultural society ; they last for three 
days at midsummer, and again at mid- 
winter. An honorary medal is the prize 
awarded to the finest plants exhibited. 


[The subject will be continued in a future article.] 
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THE FAITHFUL PASTOR AND THE | 


| mote district through the medium of a box 


DEVOTED WIFE. 

HE little village of Eyam, in Derby- 
shire, England, is memorable for the 
ravages of the great plague in 1665-6, and 
as the scene, says Mrs. Hall, to whom we 
re mainly indebted for this sketch, of the 
more than Roman fortitude, the Christian 
devotion and self-sacrifice, of its pastor, 
the Rev. William Mompesson, who by his 
influence and example confined the plague 
to this one spot, and tended, encouraged, 
nd lived among his people, until God was 

leased to ** stay” it. 


The plague was introduced into this re- 


of clothes sent to a tailor who resided 
there. The person who opened the box, 
whence the imprisoned pestilence burst 
forth, was its first victim; and the whole 
of the family, with the solitary exception 
of one, shared the same fate. ‘The disease 
spread rapidly, and almost every house 


| was thinned by the contagion. The same 


roof, in many instances, sheltered at the 
same time both the dying and the dead. 
Short indeed was the space between health 
and sickness, and immediate the transition 
from the death-bed to the tomb. Wher- 





VILLAGE 


ever symptoms of the plague appeared, so 
hopeless was recovery, that the dissolution 
of the afflicted patient was watched with 
anxious solicitude, that so much of the 
disease might be buried, and its fatal in- 
fluence destroyed. In the churchyard, on 
the neighboring hills, and in the fields 
bordering the village, graves were dug 
ready to receive the expiring sufferers, 
and the earth with an unhallowed haste 
was closed upon them, even while the 
limbs were yet warm. A clear idea of the 
ravages made here by this awful scourge 
imay be gathered from the fact, that out of 

population of three hundred and thirty 
persons who then inhabited Eyam, two 
hundred and fifty-nine fell victims to death. 

When the pestilence first appeared, the 
clergyman, Mr. Mompesson, was residing 





OF EYAM, 


here with his wife and two children. The 
alarmed villagers communicated the fear- 
ful fact at once to their minister and friend. 
After the first shock, he speedily made up 
his mind as to the proper course to pursue ; 
he determined to confine the plague, if 
possible, to the bounds of his own parish, 
and to remain there with his flock, as a 
true pastor should, and thus literally be- 
come “the priest, the physician, and the 
legislator of a community of sufferers.” 
He was at this time a young man, his wife 
was in her twenty-seventh year, and for 
her safety and for that of his two children 
he was deeply anxious; he therefore at 
once imparted the melancholy news to her, 
explained the determined nature of his own 
self-sacrifice, and urged her immediate 
flight with the children while life and 
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: 1 
health remained. But he addressed a | 


spirit as bold as his own, as truly imbued 


with knowledge of Christian duty, as de- | 


termined to act with fortitude and resig- 
nation to death. She sent her children to 
a temporary home of safety, but she re- 
fused to go herself; he whom she had 
sworn to love and cherish she would not 
desert in his hour of need ; the marriage 
vow of consolatory companionship, ‘ till 
death doth part,” she would keep to the 
letter, and resolutely, with Christian forti- 
tude, cast away all fear, and prepared for 
a duty, although it was rendered doubly 
repulsive by the terrors which surrounded 
it. 

These noble spirits by their example 
upheld the hopes of their poor parishioners ; 
they flew not from their homes when their 
pastor showed his faith and determination ; 
they trusted in him and obeyed his behests ; 
he was their guide, their monitor, in life 


‘ 
ind death. By this means the plague was 


pent in the narrow limits of the village, 
ind the county—or perhaps we may say 
the country generally—was saved from 
similar ravages. Such was his influence 
over the villagers, that at a time when, of 
all others, men listen least to argument 
and most to fear, he was implicitly obeyed 
in all things; his character and example 
drew amoral cordon—* a charmed circle” 

round Eyam, which none attempted to 
pass, even though to remain within it was 


He ar- 


to hazard death almost inevitably. 


ranged that food should be left at stated 
spots around the village, that troughs filled 
with water should be placed near the 
boundary line of communication, to receive 
and purify the purchase money used in the 
perilous traffic; and thus all danger be 
In his 
labors he was much assisted by the Earl 


avoided of spreading contagion. 


of Devonshire, who was at the time resid- 
ing at Chatsworth, where he also remained, 
undeterred by fear, during the whole time 
the plague was ravaging Eyam, doing all 
in his power to’ second the exertions of its 
noble pastor. 

Mompesson felt more than ever the ne- 
cessity for religious comfort and observ- 
ances, and wished that his flock should 
unite in prayer to God, and listen to the 
certain hope of salvation as they had done 
heretofore. But to assemble where they 
used, in the village church, would be to 
He there- 
fore fixed on a spot where he had often 


woo the embraces of Death. 


enjoyed the beauty of retirement in hap- 
pier hours, and there determined to as- 
semble his hearers. It is a deep dell, 
close to the village, formed by the fissures 
of the rocks as they descend toward 
Middleton Dale, its craggy sides covered 
with trees, and a small stream trickling 
along the midst. Half-way down the dell 
a rock projects from the mass of foliage, 
and at a little height from the base is a 
small cavernous arch about twelve feet 


high. This Mompesson chose for his pul- 
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pit; it was sufficiently high to command a 
view of the little dell; its arched roof con- 


centrated and threw forth his voice to his | 


hearers on the hill opposite. 


“ A pallid, ghost-like, melancholy crew, 
Seated on scattered crags, and far-off knolls, 
As fearing each the other.” 


And thus was God’s service conducted at 
Eyam during the plague, and the spot is 
still sacred to the villagers, who term it 
Cucklet Church. 

The pastor’s home was soon visited by 
the angel of death. His noble wife fell 
stricken by the pestilence: she died in the 


? 
month of August, and her death is thus 


feelingly told by her husband in a letter to 


a friend: 


“This is the saddest news ever my pen could 
write. The destroying angel having taken up 
his quarters within my habitation, my dearest 
wife has gone to her eternal rest, and is invested 
with a crown of righteousness, having made a 
happy end. Indeed, had she loved herself as 
well as me, she had fled from the pit of destruc- 
tion with the sweet babes, and might have pro- 
longed her days, but she was resolved to die a 
martyr to my interest. My drooping spirits are 
much refreshed with her joys, which, I think, 


are unutterable.’ 


Her tomb is in front of the village 





MRS, MOMPESSON’S 


church, near the entrance to the chancel. 
On one end Is seul tured a winged hour- 
glass, and the inscription, Cavete, nescilis 
horam ; on the other a skull and the words 
Mors mihi lucrum. At each corner, and 
a little in advance of the tomb, are placed 
four chamfered stone pillars, and close be- 
side is an antique Runic cross. 

When death had thus deprived him of 
his wife, the pastor’s hope of his own life 
tailed him, and in the letter we have just 
quoted, he speaks of himself to a friend 
s “ your dying chaplain,” and assures him 


‘this paper is to bid you a hearty fare- 
well forever.”” He recommends his chil- 
dren to his care, in memorable words which 


all parents should echo, “ I am not desirous 


that they should be great, but good.” In 
writing to his children, he says, “I do be- 
lieve, my dear hearts, upon sufficient 


grounds, that she was the kindest wife in 
the world; and I do think from my soul, 
that she loved me ten times more than her- 


roms. 
self. Further I can assure you, my sweet 
babes, that her love to you was little in- 
me. 


hers kor why should 


ferior to for 
she be so desirous of living, but that you 
” he 


adds a touching story of her death-bed, 


might have the comfort of my life 


when, on refusing all sustenance or cor- 
dials, “ I desired her to take them for your 
dear sakes. Upon the mention of your 
dear names, she lifted herself up and took 
them, which to let 
while she had strength left, she would em- 
brace any opportunity she had of testifying 


was me understand, 


her affection to you.” 

At this time the plague raged fearfully 
at Eyam ; the chureh-yard was overcrowd- 
ed, and in the fields and hills adjoining the 
village, its once happy inhabitants found 
their graves. Some twenty years ago, 
the neighboring fields contained the graves 
and monumental tablets of the dead; but 
they are all now obliterated by the hand 


of the husbandman, except one group, 











RILEY 


known as “ the Riley Gravestones,” which 
are situated about halfia mile from the 
village on the hill-side ; a wall has been 
erected round the stones that remain, but 
many whose resting-places were not dis- 
tinguished by such marks, are not included 
within this humble inclosure. One square 
tomb and six head-stones record the rest- 
ing-places of an entire family, and show 
how fearfully sudden the plague swept all 
away. ‘The first who died was Elizabeth 
Hancock, on August 3, 1666; the father 
died on the following day ; the three sons 
died together on the 7th of that month, 
another daughter on the 9th, and another 
the day following; leaving one boy only 
as the representative of the family. 

It was during the August and Septem- 
ber of this year that the plague raged 
uncontrolled ; early in November it ceased, 
leaving unseathed the Pastor Mompesson, 
who on the 20th of November writes : 
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“The condition of this place has been so sad 
that I persuade myself it did exceed all his- 
tory and example; I may truly say that our 
place has become a Golgotha, the place of a 
skull: and had there not been a small rem- 
nant of us left, we had been as Sodom, and 
been made like unto Gomorrah. My ears never 
heard such doleful lamentations, and my eyes 
never beheld such ghastly spectacles. Now, 
blessed be God, all our fears are over, for none 
have died of the infection since the 11th of Oc- 
tober, and all the pest-houses have been long 
empty.” 

He now resumed his duties in the vil- 
lage church, the quaint and simple edifice 
where so many had listened whose ears 
were now closed by pestilential death. 

It has been well said that “a fervent 
piety, a humble resignation, a spirit that 
under circumstances peculiarly afflicting 
could sincerely say, ‘ Not my will,but Thine 
be done,’ a manly fortitude and a friendly 
generosity of heart, were blended together 


| in the character of Mompesson.” 
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OSWEGO. 

MHERE is a certain incongruity in the 
aspect, prospects, and antecedents of 
Oswego. One of the earliest frontier posts, 
it had every chance of becoming a great 
mart; but later settlements have repeat- 


edly 


outstripped it in apparent growth, 
while its natural advantages are unrivaled. 
The first inhalation of the breeze from the 


lake 


wea 


whereon it is situated, assures us 
re ina far more salubrious region than 
most of the younger cities of Western New 
York ; the position, arrangement for busi- 
ness, and ancient memories of the place 
combine to excite our antic pations 5 but 


we approach it, by land, on a railway which 


intersects a rough and imperfectly cleared 
region, quite behind the fertility of the 
country which divides the other inland 
cities of the state On its most elevated 


site we find ilar es 


one ¢ difice calle d the 


| nite d states HH tel, Which 1s unoccup 


pied 
for want of support ; and yet, as you gaze 
from 1tS plazzas over | ke, woods, river, 
| er, | oht-house », ¢ehurehes, stores, ind 


dwellings, it is difficult to imagine a more 


desirable summer residence within 


a day’s 
even five miles 


the 


journey of the me tropolis ; 


climate is quite different; 


the 


pure, bi 


i) ek 


icing here is at once cratetul 


air 


and invigorating; yet few seek Oswego 
because it Is only aecessible by a single 
and uninviting railroad ; business is pro- 


isinodic ; speculation exceeds 


} ] - 
verbially s | 


i 
] | 


reguiar trade; and its great material, 
breadstulfs, so vary in supply, that this 
being one of the largest depots, a tr 


LOSILOTy 
Yet 


than that of Buffalo ; 


ictivity Is the natural consequence. 


its trade is greater 
it numbers seventeen thousand inhabitants: 
twenty-four thousand dollars were appro- 
priated this year for publie education ; its 


banking capital is eight hundred thousand 





Ss; within a few months, a fine new 


bridge and handsome stone Episcopal 


church have been erected, and Gerritt 


th has endowed a free library, which 


a substantial building, four 


ilre tidy boasts 


thousand admirably seleeted volumes, and 


in adequate fund invested; five millions 
is taxed here, which is about 
whole. 


Octogenarian residents speak of the time 


perty 


urd of the 


when they knew Oswego as a thickly 


wooded place, with an old and a new fort, 


nn, a few and three or four 


stores, 


mansions, induced 


oecupled by rentle men 


| 


to take up their abode here because pos- 
sessed of vast acres, of some of which 
they disposed for a mere nominal equiva- 
lent; hunting and hospitality, with occa- 
sional journeys to New York and Niagara, 
and some interest in politics, diversified 
their isolated, but agreeable and independ- 
ent life ; and such of their heirs as retained 
land, realized subsequently large returns. 

Ex-President Van Buren is one of the 
large land owners here ; squatters occupy 
many of his lots at present unavailable 
otherwise. 

The lake sailors form a characteristic 
class of the population ; and a vigorous old 
woman, mother of four captains, gave me 


a vivid idea of the salubritv of the place, 


associated with frontier wars, the expedi- 


Shirley, and the 


tions of Montealm and 
Barnett, the 


early development of the great 


rule of Frontenac and with 


resourees 


of the state after the revolution and the 


Canada trade. Fort, mole, pharos, der- 


ricks, store-houses, craft of various kinds, 
factories, and ship-building attest the navi- 
gable, 


of Oswego at the first glance. 


deposit, and transportation facilities 


The recent discussion in the journals of 
What are called discriminating canal tolls, 


suggests an Important and pe culiar element 
of its loeal prosperity. But this was or g- 
inally, and is forever indicated by the grand 


inland sea on whose borders it Is situated ; 


the po- 
lh a primitive 


and the lover of nature as well as 
litical 


and permanent attraction, whether invest- 


economist finds there 


ed with the gray mist of summer, erystal- 
line in the frosty atmosphere, or arrayed in 


the and versatile tints, 


cleaming 


most gorgeous 
with the peculiar light of every 
precious 
under the mayie 


stone in the lapidary’s cabinet ; 
noon, 
Arctic 


memories when heaped with masses of ice 


beams of morning, 
and especially sunset; or reviving 


by gales, stagnant in the azure and glitter- 


still 


protracted winter ; or heaving up its mailed 


ing calm of the intense and cold of 
bosom in the throes of the freshet. 

As the summers are brief the gardens 
bloom late, and a profusion of Michigan 
roses make the front yards and porch co!- 
umns look gay, and the yellow rese is 
abundant. Late in June, along the plank 
walks and by the neat domiciles, lilacs, 
sweetbriar, and woodbine make the breeze 
fragrant, and masses of snow-buds linger 
into winter. Before the few humble cot- 


tages of the old French emigrés, many of 
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whose poor descendants yet remain, the 
fleur de lis ornaments a little vegetable 
patch. Many fine trees lend rural beauty 
to the streets ; the maple shows its crim- 
son banner, the Virginia woodbine its scar- 
let drapery, and the mountain ash its orange 
berries in the autumn. Sometimes the 
tint of sky and water, as one lingers by the 
harbor late in the afternoon, recalls the 
Mediterranean; the stone mole, the white 
light-house, the vessel on the stocks, and 
sails picturesquely gleaming on the lake, 
make up a scene in which Salvator or 
Stanfield find 


Here a warehouse and 


could desirable material. 


there a fort, far 
away a steamer on its way to Canada, or 
a schooner near by, entering the bay, hint 
the successive frontier and commercial im- 
portance of Oswego. 

On a fine day it is delightful to explore 
the little remnant of woods that yet skirts 


the lake. Along its margin the varie- 
gated stones are rounded by the friction 
of the waves; here a flat table of rock 


invites your feet, and there a cape, with 
trees to the water's edge, reminds us of 
the days when, in their bosky depths, the 
Indian sprang from his canoe to seek game 


The 


in these woods; as you grope through the 


or an ambush. mandrake js vet found 


bushes, under the thick boughs of hickory, 
beech, hemlock, and birch, a spongy tract 
will reveal a plant whose leaves are ori- 
ental in shape, and under their sheltering 
canopy, closely attached to the side of the 


stalk, like a cockade to a hat, is a flower 


in the form of a rose, which looks as if 
sculptured thereon; it is of a creamy 
white; the fruit is developed from the 


stamen ; the stalk is thick and porous, and 
the contrast of the snowy outline of the 
flower and the dark green and daintily 
shaped leaves, give the mandrake, to a 
stranger’s eye, more the air ofa rich ex- 
The 
columbine nods from the rifted rock, and 


otic than any product of our woods. 


wild strawberries abound. The dead, mold- 
ering trunks, the heaps of brown leaves 
aud rank undergrowth, the myriad of deli- 
cate ferns, glimpses of the lake through 
the umbrage, its low roar or quick plash, 
and the twilight and verdure, make it seem 
as if we were far away from canals, rail- 
ways, and trade, until, emerging, the or- 
chard and fallow land, the chimney stacks 
and locomotive’s whistle, instantly break 
the illusion. Crossing the bridge, a vista 
of enterprise offers itself along the river’s 


| in this regard. 


| grain of America. 





banks; mills, lofty store-houses, barges 
heaped with bags and barrels of flour, and 
immense piles of Indian corn, rafts of 
timber, and boat-loads of salt, the loud, 
spasmodic puff of the steam-tug, announce 
abusy mart. The old mounds and trenches 
of Fort but the thick 
walls and barracks were rebuilt ten years 


Ontario remain, 
ago, and have modernized the structure. 
From the parapet you look out upon the 
lake; and, when a light mist hangs over 
its calm surface, and a fleet of schooners 
loom through the saffron haze, an effect 
is produced that would delight a votary of 
Turner. 

Lake Ontario is remarkable for its rocky 
bottom and clear waters; it is the smallest 
and the deepest of the great lakes ; its 
beach is either pebbly or a slate ledge ; it 
is singularly pellucid ; and, taking its color 
most perfectly from the firmament, nothing 
can exceed the diversified and exquisite 
hues its vast erystal mirror reflects, accord- 
ing to the season, the atmosphere, and the 
sky. The refraction is like that of a mir- 
Nowhere in this continent are the 
The 


length of time this great body of water is 


ror. 
sunsets more splendid and various. 


imbibing and giving out the solar heat, ac- 
counts for many of the peculiarities of the 
climate ; high winds prevail; the winter 
is long and dreary; the summers cooler 
than adjacent places, and the early autumn 
delightful. 
fish are abundant; the enormous salmon, 


Apple orchards thrive ; white 


once so plenty, have disappeared from the 
of the from the 
After the grass crop, which yields 


river, also most game 
woods. 
at the average rate of three thousand dol- 
lars for every three hundred acres, grazing 
and vegetable gardens are the most profit- 
able kinds of farming ; the latter, as usual in 
this country, absurdly neglected ; although 
the example of a thrifty Scotchman, who 
has made a fortune out of a single large 
garden which, a few years ago, was un- 
productive pasturage, might have stimu- 
lated the natives to judicious enterprise 
One is here continually 
reminded of the marketable and economical 
value of Indian corn, long the chief sus- 
tenance of the Aborigines who dwelt here ; 
now the most nourishing food of prairie 
travelerand Southernnegro. The care with 
which it is raised, and the adaptation of 
the soil and climate of the whole continent 
for its growth, render it eminently the 
Barlow sang, in our 
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primitive epic, its charms in the shape of 
hasty pudding. A shop in the London 
Strand dispenses it as the Yankee condi- 
ment; and, as the crisp hoe-cake, it is the 
relish of a Virginia breakfast. The In- 
dians have a favorite legend explaining its 
origin as one of the chief gifts of the Great 
Spirit to man. The green banners and 
white tassels of the maize, quivering in the 
breeze and sunshine of June, or the golden 
ears at harvest, are among the most au- 
spicious of nature’s annual spectacles. It 
used to be sold by cord in the ear; in the 
West it is stored in open houses; here 
we see it in barge-loads of kernels, com- 
ing and going on the canals, rising and de- 
scending in spouts from the elevators ; it 
heats intensely from moisture. 

There is one form of maize which is al- 
most peculiar as an original commodity 
here. Atevery corner grocery in our sea- 
board cities are to be seen little square 
thereon, 


boxes, with the Oswego brand 


containing what is called **Corn Starch ;” 
it has become a domestic staple for pud- 
dings, and its manufacture is a special 
industry of this place. For some years 
the secret whereby maize was converted 
into this nutritious edible, resembling in 
consistency and appearance, when fresh 
from the housewife’s mold, blanc mange 
—except that its color is a pale straw or 
deep yellow — was in the exclusive pos- 
session of an Englishman, who has made 
more than one fortune out of his monop- 
of late, the method 
vealed by one of his workmen, and an- 


oly ; has been re- 


other establishment thrives beside its 


rival. The advantage of Oswego for such 
a manufacture is obvious; it is a great 
mart for Indian corn; its central position, 
and the facilities for transportation, are 
additional benefits. ‘lo make starch cheap 
was long a desideratum; the ingredient 
the 


believed to be ash-soda. 


which wrought miracle in meal is 
Experiments of 
the kind have been partially suecessful 
elsewhere ; but the Oswego corn-starch, 
in quality and quantity, has thus far car- 
The yellow kernels hav- 
ground in mills, the 


thoroughly soaked in vats; fermentation 


ried the palm. 
ing been meal is 
ensues, and causes an odor far from agree- 
able to unaccustomed nostrils; it leaves 
a deposit, and is conveyed into other vats, 
where the chemical agents are mingled, and 
passing thence ina milky stream, the thick 


residuum is molded, like bricks or loaves 
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of bread, and resembles cubes of chalk or 
plaster; it is exposed, in this form, to a 
graduated heat, and when the moisture is 
entirely evaporated, the brown surface is 
carefully scraped off, and the snowy block 
papered; it dries thoroughly after coming 
from the kiln, and the moment the paper 
is opened crumbles into beautiful white 
flakes, like the process of crystallization, 
and is thus transferred to boxes of the ca- 
pacity of twenty poundseach. ‘The meal 
is soaked thirty days; in the original fac- 
tory, where a hundred men are usually 
employed, it is estimated that fourteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of this article is 
daily prepared for market; the addition 
of eggs, a flavoring extract and cooking, 
The swill 
is conveyed toa neighboring distillery, and 


results in a nutritious pudding. 


is turned into whisky, the surplus feeding 
a multitude of swine. 

Here, as elsewhere in this State, the 
water power and facilities, by their grand 
the 
union in na- 
Oswego is sit- 


scale and communication, impress 


visitor with the wonderful 
ture of beauty and use. 
uated at the junction of the magnificent 
Lake Ontario and the river which gives 
its name to the city, formerly, and now 
The wa- 
ters of no less than eight lakes from the 


sometimes, called the Onondaga. 


interior flow through this river; Canan- 
daigua, Crooked, Seneca, Cayuga, Owas- 
co, Skaneateles, Onondaga, and Oneida, 
with their numerous little tributaries, and 
they drain a surface of four thousand five 
hundred square miles. Oswego and Onta- 
rio are the aboriginal appellations for rapid 
water and pretty lake. ‘The great advant- 
ages of the locality from hydraulic power, 
and commercial position with reference to 
Canada and the great West, were recog- 
nized at an early date; and the French, 
who always selected frontier posts with a 
view to military occupation, made a ren- 
dezvous of Oswego when, in July, 1696, 
Frontenac prepared his famous expedition 
against the Five Nations. This, like the 
other enterprises of those colonists, was 
the English to the 
Atlantic seaboard. The historical process 


intended to confine 
began with trading depots, which were 
protected by friendly natives; then, as 
hostilities between the rival Europeans 
and the Indians, and themselves, respect- 
ively, occurred, these posts became more 
and more fortifications, and from serving 
as landmarks and refuges to fur peddlers, 
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missionaries, and travelers, they subse- 
quently formed the nucleus of populous 
and prosperous American towns; thus 
Pittsburgh marks the site of Fort Du- 
quesne, and Utica of Fort Schuyler. ‘The 
son of the famous English bishop, Bur- 
net, who wrote the notable “ History of 
his own Times,” 
ernor of New-York, built and manned a 
trading-house and small fort at Oswego, 


while provincial gov- 





eG . 
in 1727, in order to gain and keep control 


Beauharnais ordered Bur- 
net to relinquish the project, which he 
declined to do; and in order to keep the 
balance of power, and retaliate, took pos- 


of the lakes. 


session of Crown Point, and erected Fort 
Frederic there. While Braddock was on 
his way to a memorable defeat, Shirley, 
governor of Massachusetts, at the head 


resort of the friendly and goal of the vin- 
dictive savage, the resting-place of the 
Jesuit missionary, and the weary pilgrim 
of the wild, the little village of the Rev- 
olution, is a prosperous city ; massive stone 
piers, erected by the United States gov- 
ernment, stretch into the lake; long and 
solid bridges span the river; and where 
Montcalm landed amid a dense forest and 
ona lonely shore, is the populous center 
of commerce, where canal, railway, and 
steamers unite and distribute the products 
of the vast inland region, and stimulate 
productive industry in the varied forms 


| of commerce, manufactures, agriculture, 


of fifteen hundred provincials and In- | 


dians, 


traversed the wilderness between | 


Albany and Oswego, (then a perilous and | 


fatiguing journey,) and reached the latter 


the bloody and fatal tidings of Braddock’s 
overthrow, whose successor he became, 
and instantly strengthened Oswego with 
two other forts, and began his prepara- 
tions to make an attack upon Fort Ni- 
agara ; his own defeat by Montcalm, and 
the latter’s fall, succeeded ; and the ru- 
ined forts were long a melancholy sight 
to the Six Nations. In 1757 the English 
again took possession of Fort Ontario, 
and two years after it was rebuilt on a 
larger No action occurred there 
during the Revolution; but “a detach- 
ment of rangers and a few Indians, under 
Col. St. pene- 
trate by Oswego to the Mohawk, and cap- 
ture and hold Fort Schuyler, at the head of 
boat navigation, and thence, re-enforced by 


scale, 


Leger, were ordered to 


Sir John Johnson, with his numerous ad- 
herents, to join Burgoyne with the main 
body at Albany.” 
At the close of 
sent an expedition thither, more for vigil- 
ance than conquest; Willett, the leader, 
attempted to scale the fort, but was oblig- 
to retreat. In 1796 it was given up 
by the English, aecording to the treaty 
of peace. During the last war the Brit- 
ish made an unsuccessful attempt to seize 
national property at Oswego, and vented 
their disappointment, as usual, by wanton 
mischief. 


ed 


And now the trading log cabin 
of the pioneers, the frontier post of the 


hunter, the fort of the rival emigrants, the | 


Vout. XI.—41 


and transportation. In the midst of the 
late financial pressure, twenty-two grain- 
laden vessels arrived at Oswego in one 
day, mostly from Chicago, and about the 
same time, says a local journal, 

“An extraordinary story reaches us, which 
we give as we received it. When it was first 


| told us we were fully convinced that it was a 
place with his weary followers, to learn | 


hoax, but subsequent investigation compels us 
to say that the statements come well authenti- 
cated, and with every appearance of truth. The 
report is, that two men, named respectively 
Ward and Hall, were at work down the lake 
shore, some miles from this city, getting out 
hoop stuff, when they discovered a small keg 
buried in the sand. This they dug out, and 
opening it, found it contained sixteen hundred 
silver pieces. The were of an ancient 
French cast, and of the denomination of seven- 
frane pieces, valued at one dollar and nine cents 
The two men with their treasure have 
left for Philadelphia, where they intend to ex- 


coins 


each, 


| change their,coin at the Mint.” 


A dwelling now occupies the site of 
the mound once captured by Montcalm ; 


| the old fort stood on a tongue of land at 


the war Washington 


the mouth of the’ river. 
ago some workmen, while grading what is 
called Botta Island, found a human skull, 
the back of which was pierced with a 
musket ball; it was found inside slightly 
flattened. This was doubtless the relic 
of one of the victims of the fight which 
occurred here, in 1756, between Colonel 
Broadstreet and his three hundred _ bat- 
teaux men and seven hundred French and 
Indians. The previous year Shirley had 
left the same number of men to garrison 
the fortifications he began here, and Des- 
kau’s great object, we are told, in reduc- 
ing Albany, was to “ cut off all communi- 
cation with Oswego.” A thrill of trepi- 
dation ran through the sparse settlements 
in what is now Western New York when 
the news sped that Forts Ontario and Os- 


A year or two 
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wego were threatened by the French; and 
the banners captured at the latter by 
Montcalm long hung as trophies in the 
Canada churches; the aboriginal country 
of the Five Nations was long abandoned 
to the French. In 1759 it was at Os- 
wego that General Prideaux embarked 
with the large body of regulars and pro- 


inpag? : Z é | 
vincials and Sir W. Johnson and his Mo- 


hawk braves to invade Niagara. But 
this was also the scene of more recent 


warlike events. The English fleet on 
Lake Ontario in 1814 landed a thousand 
men and attacked the four hundred who 
comprised the feeble garrison of Fort 
Ontario; under their leader, Mitchell, 
they made a gallant resistance, quitting 
the intrenchments to fight on the shore; 
they killed the favorite officer of the in- 


vaders, and did them great mischief ; but, 


overpowered by numbers, were obliged at 
last to surrender. ‘The public store- 
keeper at that time is still an honored and 
prosperous citizen of Oswego. When 
asked by the British admiral where the 
stores were to be found, he declined in- 
forming him; whereupon the incensed 
Sir George seized him by the collar, and, 
after heaping curses on his head, declared 
him a prisoner. He asked leave to exam- 
ine his trunk, but found it had been rifled. 
He was taken on board the “ Prince Re- 
gent,” a fine frigate, and messed with the 
officers ; and he found, to his surprise, that 
the highest grade were not gentlemen, as 
in the American service, but the roughest 
sea-dogs. ‘Toward evening Sir George 
came off, and swore vociferously that his 
prisoner ought to be hung at the yard-arm, 
fer not betraying the whereabouts of the 
public stores. 

Colonel Harvey, afterward governor 
of Canada, and one of Wellington’s aids 
at Waterloo, apologized for this conduct, 
and said his commander was irritated by 
the loss of his brave friend and so many 
men in the late action. ‘The captive re- 
mained a fortnight on board the frigate. 
When she lay off Kingston he sent to an 
old customer there for payment of a bill 
due him, and with the proceeds bought a 
piece of linen, which the officers’ wives 
made into shirts fer him. Besides thus 
replenishing his scanty wardrobe he dis- 
covered, during the eruise, many facts of 
the war which history has since ignored 
or distorted. Commodore Chauncey had 
attacked the British fleet at the head of 
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| the lake with success ; all was going on 

well, and he signalized others of his squad- 
| ron to join ; but, like Elliott’s ship at 
Lake Erie, they hung back ; at this crisis 
the commodore’s gun burst and killed 
twelve of his own men. Finding himself 
wholly unsupported, he withdrew indig- 
| nant and discomfited. He would not al- 
low the circumstances, which so wholly 
exculpated him from blame, to be reported 
at Washington, and so died without the 
credit for gallantry he deserved. On the 
other hand, Brown, a militia officer, when 
attacked at Sackett’s Harbor, ignomini- 
ously decamped from the fort. The 
British, under Prevost, soon after taking 
possession, believing the abandonment a 
trick, and that the Americans were lying 
in ambush among the adjacent thickets 
behind and around the fort, soon took 
their departure ; then Brown returned and 
took possession. He was applauded as a 
victor; whereas both parties ran away! 
An incident, which occurred during this 
gentleman’s brief captivity on board the 
royal frigate, illustrates the vicissitudes 
of war. A boat with American stores, in 
a dense fog, got into the midst of the 
English fleet ; the men reported a squad- 
ren of boats manned by the enemy, and 
two hundred men with the commodore’s 
gig were dispatched in pursuit. Through 
the influence of Appleton they were al- 
lowed to go up to the head of a creek, and 
there surrounded, and the whole detach- 
ment taken prisoners by the Americans. 
They learned by the firing on board the 
frigate that a conflict was going on, and 
the next morning a flag of truce, sent to 
obtain the clothes of the prisoners, cha- 
grined them with the news that they had 
caught a ‘Tartar. 








Test ror THe Future Hussanp.— 
The Moscow ladies still observe an ancient 
and curious custom on New Year’s Eve, 
to ascertain who is to be their future hus- 
band. Precisely at twelve o’clock, a serv- 
| ant or friend is stationed at the front door 
| of the house, and the first gentleman who 

passes is stopped and requested to give his 

christian name. This is immediately told 

to the young lady, and is believed by her 

to be the name of her intended. If no 

figure passes, it is considered that the lady 
| will not be married that year. The custom 
| gives rise to many amusing scenes. 


r 











THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 


JOB; 
\ ] E have discussed the questions rela- 

tive to the time in which Job lived, 
the style of the book in which his history 
is written, and the peculiar characteris- 
ties of the friends who came to condole | 
with him. The former part of his per- 
sonal history is now to be considered—his | 
afflictions and his patience. His queru- 
lous complainings and bitter lamentations 
are reserved for a future essay. 

As to Job’s moral character, the sacred 
writer says he was perfect and upright; 
one that feared God and eschewed evil. | 
He was, moreover, a man of large worldly 
possessions ; the greatest of all the men of | 
the East. Then, as now, riches conferred | 
distinction, and men did reverence to the | 
Then, as | 
now, wealth was a snare to the soul, and | 
a righteous rich man was a rarity. But | 
Job was eminent alike for wealth and vir- 
tue: the richest man in all the Kast and | 
the most holy. 

He is first introduced to us as offering 
sacrifices to God in behalf of his children. 
[t may be, he said, that my sons have | 
sinned and cursed God in their hearts. | 


HIS TRIALS AND HIS PATIENT EN- 
DURANCE. 


possessor of large estates. 


He rose up early in the morning and of- | 
fered burnt-offerings, according to the | 
number of them all. This was his con- | 
stant practice. In that early twilight of 
the world’s history it was thus, by sacri- | 
fices and burnt-offerings, that men evinced | 
their faith in the promises of God, and | 
through them found access to the High 
and Holy One. Here, too, is additional | 
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Then, as it was in the days of the apostles, 
as it always will be, he who loveth God 
Job sympa- 
thized in the afflictions of his fellow-men. 
He wept for those that were in trouble. 
His soul was grieved for the poor. Nor 
was his sympathy evinced merely by tears, 
or his grief the expression of his lips only. 
Driven to a justification of himself by the 
harshness of his accusers, he adverts in 
conscious integrity to his deeds of benev- 
The stranger did not lodge in 
the street: I opened my doors to the trav- 
eler. I have not seen any perish for want 
of clothing, or any poor without covering ; 


| for he was warmed with the fleece cf my 


sheep. I delivered the poor that cried 
and the fatherless, and him that had none 
to help him, and I caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame; I was a 
father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out. 

As the natural result of this uniform 
benevolence, Job had the esteem of his 
equals and the blessings of his inferiors. 
The young men saw me and hid them- 
selves, and the aged arose and stood up. 


|The princes refrained talking, and the 


nobles held their peace. When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me, and when 
the eye saw me it gave witness to me, and 
the blessing of him that was ready to per- 
ish came upon me. 

At the time when the sacred writer be- 
gins his history his seven sons appear to 
have been settled in life. Whether this 
was the case with his three daughters, or 
whether they yet lived under the paternal 
roof, is not so clear. They resided near 


evidence that Job lived at a very early | each other, and were united by the ties of 


period in the world’s history. 
as the high priest of his family. So did | 
Job. But, in the time of Abraham, an 
established priesthood seems to have ex- 
isted. Melchizedec, styled the priest of 
the most high God, blessed the father 
of the faithful, and Abraham paid him | 
tithes. 

Job lived also in the personal enjoy- | 
ment of the favor of God. His candle, 
says he, shined upon my head, and by his 
light I walked through darkness. The 
secret of God was upon my tabernacle ; 
the Almighty was with me. Of course 
he who thus loved God loved his neigh- 
bor also. I say, of course, for the two 
have been inseparable from the beginning. 


Noah acted | affection and love. 





The brothers and sis- 
ters frequently met at each other’s dwell- 
ings. And his sons went and feasted 
in their houses, every one his day, and 
sent and called for their three sisters to 
eat and drink with them. Truly the sun 
of prosperity shone brightly upon his path. 


| Not one element of happiness seems to 


have been lacking. Wealth was his, and 
health; the endearments of the family 
circle ; sons and daughters loving and be- 
loved; esteemed by the good, feared by 
the wicked, respected by all, with the 
blessings of the poor, the fatherless, and 
the widow upon his head. Nor was this 
all. He had in addition the calm con- 
sciousness of his own integrity, and en- 
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. . : | 
joyed sweet communion with his Maker. 


The lines had fallen to him in pleasant 
places; he had a goodly heritage. | 
marvel not that he said in his prosperity, 
I shall never be moved; 
my nest. Did I say in the cup of Job’s 
happiness nothing was lacking? 
wrong. ‘There was wanting, what man 
cannot have in this life; there was want- 
ing the assurance of perpetuity, a guar- 
anty against accidents and losses, a some- 
thing, like the rod Franklin, which 
wards off the threatening thunderbolt, to 
protect him when the dark cloud rises, and 


of 


leave him unscathed and safe when Eze- 


I shall die in | 


I was | 


kiel’s roll of lamentations, and mourning, | 


and woe should spread itself over his 
dwelling place. But no 
thing. Neither has man’s ingenuity in- 
vented, nor God’s goodness promised an 


is such 


there 


exemption from adversity and affliction in 


this life. No, not to his own beloved 


ones. 
Captain of our salvation perfect through 
suffering, and it still pleases him thus to 


teach his creatures that 


It pleased him to make even the | 


this world is not 


their continuing place. Else might they 
never be ready to exclaim, as did Job 
when trouble came, I would not live | 
always. 

But to pursue the narrative. On one 
of those oceasions to which | have ad- | 


verted, a feast at the house of his eldest 
son, at which were present all his children, 


the father himself remaining at home, a 


messenger comes to him with evil tidings. 
Abrupt was his entrance, and without 
preface the announcement. 

have fallen the oxen, 
murdered thy servants, have carried them 


upon and 
all off, and I only am escaped alone to tell 
thee. While he was yet speaking an- 
other enters: The fire of God fallen 
from heaven, says he, meaning probably 


1S 


the lightning, and had burned up the sheep 
and servants, and consumed them, and I 
tell 
arer of evil tidings 


only im escaped alone to thee. 


Searcely had this be 
delivered his message when a third enters. 


The Sabeans | 


having | 


The Chaldeans, says he, made out three | 


bands, and fell upon the camels, and have 
the 
of the sword ; and 


earried them away, yea, and slain 


servants with the edge 

1 only am escaped alone to tell thee. 
Thus was he stripped at once of all his 

wealth, reduced to 


suddenly poverty. 


Possibly, from the fact that his posses- | 


sions were so different from those which | and camels, and oxen, to his sons and 
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we are in the habit of regarding as evi- 
dences of wealth, we read his history with 
less interest, and feel for him less sympa- 
thy, than would otherwise be the case. 
Oxen, and camels, and sheep were the 
same in that day as real estate, and bank 
stock, and specie, or its equivalent, are in 
ours. We shall see the severity of the 
blow if we fancy to ourselves our wealth- 
iest neighbor receiving in one hour the 
news that, without fault of his own, he has 
been stripped of all his possessions. By 
the knavery of men, and by judgments 
from Heaven, by fraud, by tempest, by fire, 
by lightning, the rich man of yesterday is 
An 


hour since at the pinnacle, now at the 


now a hopeless, homeless bankrupt. 
base. Just in proportion to the height he 
is the depth of his fall, and 
of the 
imagination to illustrate the 


had attained 
the severity low. Nor need we 
draw on the 
subject. From Job’s day to ours, in the 
reality of every-day life, among farmers, 
and manufacturers, and merchants, even 
among those who were born in the ranks 
of the aristocracy, who never knew toil, 
nor what it is to have a wish ungratified, 
there have been, and are, and always will 
be, living illustrations of God’s own truth 
Riches make to themselves wings and fly 
away. Not in vain, though, alas! too gen- 
erally unheeded, is the exhortation of the 
apostle, Trust not in uncertain riches. 
This sudden plunge from wealth to pov- 
erty, from the height of prosperity to the 
depth of adversity, was, however, a smal] 
item in the afflictions of the man of Uz 
On the same day that he received intelli 
gence of his loss of worldly goods another 
messenger appears with still heavier tid 
Thy children, Job, thy sons and 
Dead, too, by a 
sudden In the 
midst of their revelry and merry-making, 


ings. 
daughters, are all dead. 
and terrible visitation. 
without warning, or a moment’s space for 
preparation, they have passed into the 
and thou art childless. 


eternal world, 


Thy sons and thy daughters were eating 
and drinking wine in their elder brother’s 
house, behold there 
wind from the wilderness, 
four corners of the house, and it fell upon 
them, and they are dead. Like Aaron’ 
rod which swallowed up the rest, so thes 
and overwhelm 


and eame a 


gwreat 


and smote the 


tidings completely bury 
the news brought by the preceding mes- 
What was wealth, his sheep, 


sengers, 
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) 
daughters? to those whom he calls his | 
glory and the crown of his head? To 
have prolonged the life of one child, even 
for a season, to have had the privilege of 
ministering by his bedside in the agony 
of dissolving nature, to have had the 
mournful satisfaction of catching his part- 
ing breath, and to have given the last fare- 
well te the departing spirit, as she plumed 
her wing for the flight into the unknown 
world; even this had been cheaply pur- 
chased by a large share of that for which 
the world looked upon him with envy. 
To have saved one of them from this sud- 
den stroke, this untimely death, he would 
doubtless freely have parted with his pos- 
sessions, and deemed himself a gainer by 
the loss. 

In this bereavement we can all sympa- 
thize with him. Very few of us have 
been hurled from the height of prosperity, 
and though we may have met with worldly 
losses, they have been comparatively tri- 
fling. But the visitations of death, and 
the departure of relatives and friends, the 
sundering of the ties that bind us together 
in bonds of affection and love, these we 
understand in all their bitterness. Scarce- 
ly one but has felt that desolation of spirit, 
that overpowering heaviness of soul which 
the last messenger leaves as his memento 
to the living, when the loved one, a child, 
a brother, or a sister, a husband, a wife, 
a parent, passes slowly through the dark 
valley. We feel, then, O death, that thou 
art terrible! 

“The pall, the knell, the grave, the bier, 

And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony are thine.” 

I see the patriarch, musing in his lonely 
house upon the goodness of his God. 
His children are at their elder brother’s. 
it is, perhaps, a birthday festival. He 
is probably reckoning up his worldly pos- 
sessions, and meditating upon their division 
among his sons and daughters, when he 
shall have passed away to a better inher- 
itanee reserved in heaven for him. From 
his calm eye there beams forth the unmis- 
takable evidence of a conscience at peace 
with God, with himself, and with all 
mankind. ‘There is no premonitory sad- 
ness at his soul. No cloud is rising there 
to portend the severity of the tempest 
that is about to beat upon his head. ‘The 
messengers of evil tidings enter one after 
the other in quick succession. He has 
searcely time to reflect upon the news 





they bring, or to question them relative to 
the truth of their statements. He has 
heard it all. He is penniless. The rich- 
est man in all the east is a pauper. Still he 
has his children. His mind for a moment 
reverts to his sons and daughters, his 
glory and crown. He had thought but 
now of leaving to them his wealth ; alas, 
he will go to them! They will not suffer 
him to want in his old age. The thought 
was momentary. It was a drop of sweet- 
ness in his bitter cup. Itis dashed away. 
Another comes : 

“‘ His brow, like to a title page, 

Foretells a tragic volume; the whiteness 

Of his cheek is apter than his tongue to tell 

His errand.” 

But he has told it. The iron has en- 
tered into the old man’s soul. Now let 
us listen to his wailing lamentation. See 
there ; he hath rent his mantle; he has 
fallen upon the ground. Come nearer, 
gently ; let us not roughly intrude upon his 
grief, but we may listen to him as he gives 
utterance to the emotions of his soul. 
Heard I aright? Yes: it is written here, 
as taken from his lips: The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed 
be the name of the Lord. Call ye that a 
lamentation? Is it the utterance of over- 
whelming grief? Sounds it like the mel- 
ancholy wailing of despair? O no! it is 
the voice of calm submission, of hope, and 
trust, and confidence in God. Indeed, 
with a little transposition it might be made 
the utterance of grateful thanksgiving for 
benefits received. The Lord took away, 
and the Lord hath given; blessed be the 
name of the Lord. So near akin is the 
language of submission in affliction to the 
language of rejoicing for blessings con- 
ferred. 

It is proper here to advert to the fact, 
and to spend a few moments in consider- 
ing and explaining it, that Satan, the arch 
enemy of God and man, is represented by 
the sacred writer as the agent who in- 
flicted upon Job the calamities he endured. 
When the sons of God came to present 
themselves before the Lord, Satan, it is 
said, came also among them. By this, 
and the questionings of the Almighty, the 
replies of Satan, and the permission given 
him to harass and afflict Job, we are to un- 
derstand that God reigns supreme alike 
over men, and angels, and fallen spirits; 
that it is only by His permission that our 
enemy tempts and tries the children of 
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men, and that, consequently, we shall not 
be tempted beyond the reach of that grace 
which is sufficient for us. God hath said 
to the tempter, in all cases, thus far and 
no further, and the severest trials and af- 
flictions are among the all things which, 
we are assured, work together for good to 
them that love God. ‘The Scripture 
speaks of God after the manner of men, 
and hence the revelation of his conduct 
in the matter under consideration. ‘“ As 
kings transact their most important affairs 
in a solemn council or assembly, so God 
is pleased to represent himself as having 
his council likewise, and as passing the 
decrees of his providence in an assembly 
of his holy angels.” At this assembly 
Satan is represented as accounting for 
Job's piety by referring to his worldly 

Doth Job God for 
Thou hast blessed the work of 


prosperity. serve 
naught ? 
his hands, and his substance is increased in 
the land, but put forth thy hand now and 
touch all that he hath, and he will curse 


thee to thy face. And the Lord said unto 


Satan, Behold, all that he hath is in thy | 


that 
spoil him of his property ; only upon him- 
The result of 
Ife was 


power, 1s, 
If put not forth thy hand. 


have seen. 


S permission we 
suddenly stripped of his possessions, and 
bereft of his children; but in all this Job 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 


And is it not enough? Is not the victory 


? 


complete So we should have thought. 
It would seem as if the malignity of Job’s 
worst enemy might have been satisfied ; 
as if the goodness of the God he served 
would have permitted no further trial. 
But his ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts. Satan insinu- 
ates that bodily affliction will drive Job 


from his integrity. Skin for skin, says 
I ) all that a man hath will he give 
for his life; that truth, 


though found in the lips of the father of 


yea, 


is, and it is a 


lies, for life man will part with all he has. 


thou hast permission to | 





The passage had been more properly ren- | 


dered, Skin after skin ; 


that is, (for skins | 


were an article of property and exchange 


in that primitive and pastoral state of so- 
‘iety,) one thing after another, until he 
s parted with his all, will a man give to 


ive his life. 


“The meanest and most loathed worldly life | 


That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.” 
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And Job lives. Nay, he has health, God’s 
primest blessing. Poor, indeed, and child- 
less ; yet is he free from pain of body; he 
sleeps soundly, and in his dreams forgets 
his misery. The sun shines pleasantly 
upon him, the balmly breezes of heaven 
play upon his cheek. In his ear the har- 
monies of nature sound melodiously : the 
singing of birds, the liquid lapse of mur- 
muring streams, the music of the spheres. 
There is he in the vigor of manhood. To 
him our genial mother earth will yield her 
fruit, and toil will be relief. In his pros- 
perous hours he knew not the blessings 
that are his who earns his daily bread by 
daily sweat, and finds that “ weariness 
can snore upon the flint, when restive 
sloth finds downy pillows hard.” Ah! 
who thanks God for health, or blesses 
Him who gives us leave to toil? And 
Satan is represented as saying, Put forth 
thine hand now, and touch his bone and his 
flesh, and he will curse thee to thy face. 
And the Lord said unto Satan, Behold, he 
is in thine hand, but spare his life; that 
is, thou hast permission to inflict upon him 
the severest bodily pain that thine inge- 
nious malice can devise. And he smote 
Job with sore boils from the sole of his 
toot to the crown of his head. 

As to what was the peculiar nature of 
the disease thus described we know not. 
Some inte rpreters suppose the leprosy, 
others the small-pox. It is evident that 
it was accompanied with excruciating 
pain, and that it rendered the afflicted 
one an object of loathing and disgust. 
My kinsfolk, says he, have failed, and 
my familiar friends forgotten me. ‘They 
that dwell in mine house and my maids 
count me for a stranger. I am an alien 
in their sight. AJl my intimate friends 
abhor me, and they whom I loved are 
turned against me. ‘They let him sit 
alone in the ash-heap, fearing possibly the 
contagious nature of the disease. Human 
friendship was the same then, as in our 
own day, and they thought it better to 
let him suffer on alone in his agony, than 
by ministering to his wants to risk their 
own lives. They preferred not even to 
look upon him, and he was, indeed, by his 
own account, a piteous spectacle. My 
skin, says he, is black upon me, and my 
bones are burned with heat. My flesh is 
clothed with worms and clods of dust; my 
skin is broken and become loathsome 
When I lie down I say, When shall I arise, 











and the night be gone? and I am full of 
tossing to and fro until the morning. I 
have said to corruption, Thou art my father ; 
to the worm, Thou art my mother and my 
sister. 

I dwell not on this picture. Its dark 
shades need not to be heightened, and 
could not be, if they did. The richest 
man of the East, a perfect and upright 
man, he who feared God and eschewed 
evil, who blessed his Maker’s name when 
adversity came upon him, and bowed sub- 
missively to the stroke that left him child- 
less, is there upon the ash-heap a solitary 
sufferer. 

There was lacking yet one drop of bit- 


terness in Job’s cup of sorrow. In the 


JONATHAN IN SCOTLAND; OR, 


wreck of his affections there was yet left 


him the wife of his bosom, the mother of 
his boys. And she 2 
proper place is there by his side, with 


where is 


with gentler voice to soothe his agony. 
But not there. 
passes, but she is not there. 


she is 


Day after day 
She had left 
self tells us. My breath is strange to my 
wife, though I entreated for the children’s 
sake of mine own body. 

At length, (I quote now from the Sep- 
tuagint of sacred 


version the 
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To her who had left him alone in his sor- 
row, who had been gadding about from 
place to place, with profound selfishness, 
seeking comfort for herself, who visits 
him now only to upbraid, who bids him 
curse God and die, a keen retort, a severe 
reply might have been expected, if not 
justified. As we shall see in the next 
essay, Job knew how to use the lan- 
guage of bitter invective, and of biting 
sarcasm. But now he is all gentleness, 
and possessing his soul in patience, he re- 
minds us of Him, who, when he was re- 
viled, reviled not again, but committed 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 
In this respect what an admirable pattern, 
and how easily imitated is the language 
of the patient Job. How, in that dark 


| age, does he exemplify the teaching that 


Her 


we profess to follow: “ Being reviled, we 


| bless; being persecuted, we suffer it ; be- 
gentle hand to minister to his afflictions, | 


| evil for evil, or railing for railing ; 


ing defamed, we entreat ;” ‘‘ not rendering 
but 
contrariwise blessing, knowing that ye 


| are thereunto called, that ye should in- 
him, in spite of his entreaties, as he him- | 


record, ) | 


much time having elapsed, his wife said | 


unto him, How long dost thou stand stead- | 


fast, saying, Behold, I wait yet a little 
longer, looking for the hope of my salva- 
tion? Behold, thy memorial is blotted out 
from the earth, together with thy sons 
and thy daughters, for whom with anxiety 
I have labored in vain. Thyself also sit- 
test in the rottenness of worms night and 
day, while I am a wanderer from place 
to place, and from house to house, wait- 
ing for the setting of the sun, that I may 
rest from my labors and from the grief 
which Speak, therefore, 
some word against God ; or, as it is in our 
own version, Curse God and die ! 


oppresses me. 


It needs not that I dwell upon this lan- 
guage, or paint the character of her who 
uttered it. I leave it as the sacred writer 
does, without comment. But we may dwell 
a moment upon Job’s answer. Thou speak- 
est, says he, as one of the foolish women 
speaketh. What! shall we receive good 
at the hands of God, and shall we not 
receive evil? How gentle, how utterly 
free from anything like harshness or se- 
verity, is this reply of the afflicted one. 


herit a blessing.” 

“Thus, too, the victory is gain’d. Man’s 
strength 

Is utter weakness in the dreary hour 

When heavily afiliction’s hand falls on him. 

In vain he nerves himself to breast the storm, 

Or brave its fury. His is not an arm like God’s, 

Nor can he thunder with a voice like his, 

*Tis wisdom, then, in lowliness to bend ; 

And courage shows itself in calm endurance. 

To him who, like the tempted man of Uz, 

Blesses the hand that gives or takes away, 

Who patiently receives or good or ill 

As seemeth best to wisdom infinite, 

To him belongs the palm of victory, 

Though friendless, poor, forsaken, desolate, 

And rotting on a dunghill.” 


JONATHAN IN SCOTLAND; OR, VUI- 
CANIZED INDIA-RUBBER. 
T\HE manufacturing spirit of the present 

age seems to have formed an extra- 
ordinary alliance with chemistry. A plain 


| man who trys to keep abreast of this branch 


of the national progress, must find amazing 
difficulty with the mere technology of the 
subject. For example, old Windsor soap 
is now changed into a substance 
glycerine ; wax candles are utterly extin- 
guished in the market by another substance 
called paraffine ; and soda is fast being 
superseded by the crystals of hydrochlorate 
of lime. In fact, there is no limit to the 
singular eatalogue of compounds which the 


called 
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manufacturer and the chemist between 
them have contrived to form out of the 
constituents of this unhappy world. 

These from a 
visit paid by the writer to a manufactory 
in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, Scot- 


reflections have arisen 


land, the staple article of which is vulcan- 
zed India-rubber. A company of Ameri- 
can capitalists, from the regions of New 
York, have actually invaded that classical 
metropolis, and in less than a year have 
raised up a concern of great magnitude— 
the largest of its kind, indeed, in Europe— 
upon the strength of the growing demand 
for this vegetable substance, particularly 
when fabricated into water-proof overshoes. 
The thing strikes us as being so curious, 
and so important in a social point of view, 
that we have taken some trouble to inquire 
into the whole subject. 

It happened, about twenty-five years 
ago, that the method of producing thin 
sheets of India-rubber was applied to the 
ot 


nd large manufactories for this purpose 


invention wale r-proot cloth garments ; 


were established both in England and in 
the United States. But, unfortunately, 
me or tWo aw kw ird circumstances con- 


eted with the material, which had hither- 


to almost escaped notice, began to appear 


in the most unmistakable manner. India- 
rubber, it was found, like all other vege 
table substances, had a tendency to unit 


with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and 


lecompose ; and while perfectly elastic 
it all ordinary temperatures, it had the 
fatal peculiarity of becoming soft with heat 


cold. lt 


South Carolina, that a stout gentleman, 


ind hard with was related in 
traveling one day under a hot sun with a 
water-} roof coat on, became clue dl up into 
an outer integument, from which no skill 
could extricate him. Another unfortunate 
man in Michigan, who wore a full suit of 
the treacherous fabric, was seen to leave 
a hot room on a cold winter evening, hi 
clothes to all 

Ne xt 


among the snow on the 


appearance quite soft and 


he 


high road frozen 


pliable. morning, was found 


to death, with the fatal garments around 
him as stiff as buckram, and as hard as 
iron. 

‘rom these causes, among others, the 
original India-rubber manufacture gradu- 
ally sunk in importance, and, indeed, soon 
became extinct. But in a few years it 
An 


Island, 


was destined to rise from its ashes 


ingenious shipwright of Rhode 
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Charles Goodyear, who had a strong turn 
for invention, bethought him of using India- 
rubber sheets over a skeleton of timber 
planks for a life-boat. ‘The idea was ex- 
cellent; but the same physical quality we 
have just mentioned operated much against 
its success in a practical point of view. 
The India-rubber life-boats were all very 
well in the water ; but they did not answer 
to be pulled up high and dry on shore, as 
in that ease the sheets gradually melted in- 
to a volatile essential oil, and disappeared. 
This circumstance was very discouraging, 
and might have induced any one of a less 
enthusiastic turn of mind to abandon the 
India-rubber sheets altogether, and substi- 
tute tarred canvas, or something of that 
kind. 
no common-place inventor. 


But Goodyear, it should seem, was 
With aston- 
ishing perseverance, he set about acquiring 
the chemistry of the subject; and it is 
pleasing to relate that in this direction his 
efforts were at length crowned with suc- 
cess. He discovered that if India-rubber 
were combined at a high temperature with 
certain proportions of sulphur and the oxide 
of lead, its whole physical nature was 
changed ; that it was now proof against the 
process of vegetable decay, and that it re- 
mained uniformly elastic under the most 
of 
This singular compound he ushered into 
the the high- 
sounding title of Vuleanized India-rubber. 


considerable variations temperature. 


world in due time under 

The importance of this invention was 
very great, if we may judge by its results. 
Vuleahized India-rubber at once became 
the rage; all sorts of things were made 
buffers, 


belts, elastic bands and 


from it—railway springs and 


machinery alr- 
cushions, water-proof garments of every 
description, all kinds of bandages, and a 
number of surgical instruments. ‘These 
things all created a large demand for the 
material; but it was soon found that the 
article which consumed most and sold best 
was the water-proof overshoes; and in a 
few years after the invention was made 
public, there sprang up, and still continue 
to flourish, several large establishments in 
{sland, in New 
Jersey, and in Massachusetts, which manu- 


Connecticut, in Rhode 
facture about five million pair every year, 
and give employment to upward of five 
thousand people. 

The * North British Rubber Company” 
Since the 
manufacture had proved successful in this 


is an offspring of this family. 
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| 
country, it was thought, shrewdly enough, | 


that it might pay in Kurope also. Accord- 
ingly, a company having been formed on the 
limited liability principle, the present man- 
agers, Mr. H. L. Norris and Mr. S. T. 
Parmelee, who are also large proprietors, 
were instructed to cross the Atlantic, and 
fix on a location for the projected colony. 


To show their capacity for this important | 


mission, we may relate, that the com- 


mercial man, Mr. Norris, had been, during 


thirty years, engaged in the India-rubber 
trade ; that he had resided fourteen years 
in South America, where he had experi- 
mented upon the juice of the great India- 
rubber trees in the boundless forests of the 
Amazon. 


skilled in chemistry and mechanics, ac- | 


quainted with the law of patents, and ac- 
customed to manage working-men. 
not often, we think, that the great ele- 
ments of success in commercial enterprise 
are so fairly blended. 
for what reason, but they selected Scot- 
land as the field of their industry, and they 
first thought of making Glasgow their 
head-quarters. 
two mysterious travelers in Washington 


Irving, exploring the smoky regions of the | 


Gorbals and Port Dundas, talking vaguely 
of purchasing land, and of building prop- 
erty, of burgage tenures and feudal supe- 


y 


riorities ; but, either from the difficulty of 


procuring a suitable place, or from the | 


prospect of delay, they left the seat of 
Scotland’s manufacture and commerce, 
and finally east anchor in the seat of her 
literature and philosophy. One circum- 
stance, indeed, guided their choice: they 
discovered in Edinburgh one of the finest 
models of a manufactory which can be 
found in this or any other country, unoccu- 
pied, and ready to receive them. 

In the southwestern suburbs of the city, 
al a place called Fountain Bridge, near the 
deserted basin of the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Canal, there stands a large and stately 
pile of building, which is known to the in- 
habitants by the name of ‘The Castle 
Silk-mills.” 


ed some five-and-twenty years ago by a 


Those buildings were erect- 


company of adventurers, who proposed to 
make [dinburgh a seat of the silk-manu- 
facture. No expense was spared on their 
erection. The large quadrangle, the ex- 
cellent masonry, the magnificent steam- 


engine, the symmetrical chimney, as well 


as the whole plan of the works, still attest | 


, VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER. 


The other was a practical man, | 
It is | 


We do not know | 


They were seen, like the | 


of notice, is the 
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the fine taste and boundless liberality of 
the projectors. Whether it arose from 
misdirected enterprise, or from want of 
capital, we do not know ; but, at any rate, 
the speculation proved unsuccessful, and 
the silk-mills were abandoned. For the 
long period of twenty years, this long 
building remained as silent, and almost as 
deserted, as if it had been dug out of Pom- 
peli. 
was tried for a carpet-manufactory ; but 
it would not do: nothing could rouse the 


It was tried for a poor-house ; it 


slumbering spirit of that silent mansion. 
At length, one morning, our two Ameri- 
cans appeared in the court-yard, examin- 
ing the premises with an acute and prac- 
ticed eye. The result of their visit was 
soon made plain. ‘The property was at 
once occupied, and in less than three 
months it was purchased by the North 
British Rubber Company ; and the Castle- 
mills were applied to the manufacture of 
another kind of fabric, not, indeed, so fine 
or so costly as silk, but apparently of more 
popular use, and of far greater consump- 
tion. 

It is proper to state that the managers 
were also guided in their choice of Edin- 
burgh as a site for their manufacture, by 
In the first 
place, because they conceived it to possess 


the following considerations: 


a superabundant female population; sec- 
ondly, because, from the comparative ab- 
sence of other manufactures, there was a 
probability of procuring cheap labor ; lastly, 
because it posse ssed an easy access, by 
way of Leith, to the markets of the conti- 
nent. 

With these views well matured, they 


began operations in the month of May last 


year. Their staff consisted of only four 
people—two English girls, one Irish girl, 


and one Irishman, whom they took from 
the United States to teach the Scottish 
That process we shall 
now proceed to explain; and for this pur- 


people the process. 


pose, we must ask the reader to accompany 
us in a glance through the works. We 
begin at the north side of the quadrangle, 
a large and spacious side of the building, 
consisting of five floors, which is entirely 
devoted to the manufacture of India-rubber 
shoes. 

The first thing we observe here worthy 
‘normous piles of raw 
material scattered in various heaps over 
the basement floor, some of it in flat cakes, 
some of it in the form of round bullets 
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about the size of a man’s head ; hence, 
in the language of the trade, called negro- 
head, to which part of the native African 
it bears, we must say, an extraordinary 
resemblance. ‘The commercial supply of 
this material, we were informed, is derived, 


| 
| 


in the order of its importance and intrinsic | 


value, from the Brazils, from Central | 
\merica, from the East Indies, and, lastly, 
from Africa. The exports from South 


America to the United States during the 


past twit nly years amounted to twe nty-two 


million pounds. 


The United States con- | 


sumes nearly twice as much as England— | 


we may almost say, as the whole of Europe. 
The first process of the manufacture is 
convert this raw 
For this purpose, it is first of all 


tu India-rubber 


sheets. 


crushed through ponderous iron rollers, | 


which soon make 
It 


flat enough work of the 


negro-heads. is then cut into small 
pieces. 
r, which has the effect 
the 
The India-rubber is now sub- 
of 


vated iron cylinders, which con- 


iron vat of hot wate 


of softening and cleansing them at 


same time. 


jected to a curious process grinding 
through he 
vert it into a soft plastic mass, well fitted 
to assimilate with the necessary ingredients 
which produce the chemical metamorpho- 
S1s. 
some time, it is finally rolled into a smooth 
sheet through a congeries of double rollers 
made of iron, very highly polished and very 
hot. This sheet, forth 


which comes in 


the most regular form imaginable, is passed | 


on endless bands to the floor above, where 


it is cut into proper lengths, and stored 


upon lavers of ealico. ‘This vuleanized 
sheet India-rubber constitutes the material 
for the uppers of the shoes. 

The next step is to fabricate the inside 


lining. This consists merely of cotton 


cloth of different degrees of texture, which | 


is coated with the viscid preparation of 


while through the 
the the 
This water-proof cloth is used, 


le on 


side lining, but is coated on both sides for 


India-rubber 
hot 


sheets. 


pas ing 


rollers in same manner as 


coated on one si ly, for insoles and in- 


the purpose of packing or welting, or what- 


ever the narrow strips are called which 


cover the sean 
‘The third process is to stamp out the 
soles. For this purpose the material goes 


through a similar arrangement of rollers ; 


but the surface, in this ease, in place of 


being smooth and polish d, have dee p in- 


into | 


dentations cut into them, corresponding 
with the height of the heel, and the thick- 
ness of the sole—a species of circular die, 
in point of fact. These rollers are alse 
reticulated on the outer surface, in order 
to produce the little facets we observe on 
the sole of the shoe; and, in addition to 
this, they are usually stamped with a mat- 
rix of the manufacturer’s name. 

Such is the preparation of the materials 
for the shoe. We must now go up stairs 
In 
order to do this, we get into a lifting ma- 
chine, which traverses the whole height of 


and see those materials put together. 


the building, and pass in succession, first 
the room devoted to packing and ware- 
house and 


business, second, the 


where the sheets are cut into the proper 


room 


shapes. The soles, uppers, insoles, inside 


lining, all pass through the hands of 


| certain artisans, who correspond to the 


These pieces are thrown into an | 


After being triturated in this way for | 


cutter or clicquer of the orthodox shoe- 
trade. Our conductor told us, while as- 
cending in the lift, that hitherto the manu- 
facture had been conducted by men whose 
wages ranged from fifteen to twenty-five 
all 
subsequent stages they made large use 
both from 


cheapness and its superior taste. 


shillings sterling per week; but in 


of female labor, its superior 
Just at 
this point we reached the fourth floor of 
the the 


lift stopped, and we were ushered into the 


building ; signal was given, the 
making department. 

Here we found ourselves surrounded by 
a2 multitude of nice-looking girls, 
most of them tastefully dressed, and all 
The 


reader can suppose a room, equal in area 


very 
of them particularly clean and tidy. 


to the largest class of ball-rooms, beauti- 
fully clean and well-lighted, and in this 
room a double row of white pine tables, 
with four female shoemakers comfortably 
seated at each, and he has thus got the 


We should 


outline at least of our picture. 


like to devote some time to fill in the 
groups of figures and add a little coloring, 
but it would be out of place here. As to 


the wages of the girls, we may state that, 
after undergoing a nominal apprenticeship 
of three months, they are paid for what 
they can earn, which ranges from two to 
three dollars per week. 

One of those young ladies was now se- 
lected to show us the whole process of 
making a shoe. So far as we could ob- 
serve at the time, she pursued the follow- 
ing order. 








1. She tock up a last, 

2. Which she wrapped round with a 
piece of inside lining. 

3. She then stuck on the insole, 

4, And overlaid all the seams with nar- 
row stripes, to make them strong. 

5. The quarter or heel-stepping was 
now added. 

6. And then the bottoms were filled in. 

7. The upper was now laid over this. 

8. And, lastly, the sole was stuck on. 

The shoe was now finished, and, inalmost 


as little time as it has taken us to write, | 
| 
men 


the raw material transformed into the arti- 
cle of wearing apparel. We never saw or 
heard of anything like it. 
tion, however, is very simple : 


The explana- 
there is no 


sewing or stitching needed. The tools 
employed resemble bookbinders’ tools more 
than those of the shoemaker. Such is 


the adhesive nature of the substance, that 
whenever two surfaces are brought to- 
gether, they unite as firmly as if they had 
never been separated. ‘The only thing 
refuisite after this is to give them a coat 
of varnish, and that is effected in a manner 
A plat- 


form is brought by the lifting machine up 


equally curious and expeditious. 


to the railway which intersects the floor, 
and on this platform are stuck some three 
hundred pair of the shoes, by means of 
The whole 
thing is now rolled into the varnishing 


spikes passing into the lasts. 


apartment, where each shoe is coated 


with a particular kind of resinous varnish ; 
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and then it is thrust into an oven, where | 


it remains until its exterior is thoroughly 
dried. 

‘To give an illustration of the magical 
celerity with which India-rubber 
shoes are produced, we may state that the 


those 


sheets are cut up one day, the shoes are 
made the next, and these are packed ready 
The 
North British Rubber Company turn out 


for the market on the next again. 


regularly in this manner about four thou- 
sand pair every day. 

We cannot enter at present on the other 
branches of the manufactory—the ma- 
chinery, bands, tubes, springs, and such 
things ; but we may remark, in conclusion, 
that the India-rubber manufacture seems 
to have become established in Scotland ; 
and that, instead of exciting any jealousy, 
it has all been done by the skill and capital 
of Brother Jonathan, his good old uncle 
looking on with admirable complacency, 
and wishing him all possible success. 


| to go to the church. 
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AN EVENING WITH THE SPIRITS. 


JHE spirit-rapping mania, which séems 
now to have gone down to disreputable 


| abodes, came up among the people of Pleas- 


ant Hill, making its havoc of morals and 
mind as everywhere else. The people 
carried the matter on to a blasphemous 
height, and spirit-rapping orgies were held 
over the dear departed. Infidel lecturers 
of the pure Tom Paine school held forth 
in inflated speeches where mourners con- 
gregated to bury their dead. As a speci- 
of these times the funeral of Mrs. 
Hopkins will serve us. She was connect- 


| ed with people all around Pleasant Hill 


neighberhood. Some of these friends 
were Spiritualists, others bitter opposers. 
Her own household of many members 
was about equally divided. When dying 
the Spiritualists induced her to send for a 
Spiritual doctress, and she was helped to 
the grave by orgies that might set an In- 
When 
dead it was thought by some that nothing 
could be more fitting than to invite Mr. 
Potsdam, the chiefest saint of the infidel- 
spiritualistic school of lecturers, to deliver 
Mr. Potsdam had been 
an ardent Painite; he was now a male 


dian medicine-man at his wits’ end. 


a funeral oration. 


sibyl of the spirit oracle. By some mis- 
take Mr. Potsdam and Mr. Blagden, a 
Methodist preacher, who had no very warm 
affections for the Spirituals, were both in- 
vited to attend to the funeral services. 
Both these men arrived at the house of 
death just before the people were ready 
The friends were 
now in a quandary; it would not do to 
slight Mr. Potsdam; it would not do to 
pass by Mr. Blagden. After much dis- 
puting among themselves they concluded 
upon a plan. One of the friends informed 
Mr. Blagden of the state of affairs, and 
wished him to conduct the services, giving 
Mr. Potsdam a part in the matter. 

“No,” said the unflinching Blagden, 
‘Tam a professed minister of the gospel ; 
Mr. Potsdam is an infidel lecturer, hooting 
at Christianity every day; I can have 
nothing to do with him, but I will retire 
and leave the whole to him, if you choose.” 

No, that would not do; they wanted 
him to preach, but they did not wish to 
slight Mr. Potsdam. 

* Well,” said Blagden, ‘‘ we will have 
services here at the house—reading and 
prayer; let Mr. Potsdam attend to this, 
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and I will conduct the services at the 
church.” 

This was just the thing: it was a won- 
der they had not thought of that before. 

** Well, will Mr. Potsdam be so kind as 
to read a chapter and have prayer before 
we retire to the church 2” 

**O no; couldn’t think of such a thing; 
would be pleased to comply, but, ah—would 
rather Mr. Blagden would attend to it; 
would be happy to ’commodate, but would 
rather be excused.” 

Back they went to Mr. Blagden. He 
Mr. Pots- 
dam had been invited; it would never do 


was as resistant as could be. 


to slight him; Mr. Potsdam must be per- 
mitted to take some part, and the services 
at the the 
ought to pe rform. 


house were very services he 


Back once more to Potsdam. But no; 
he had never been called upon before for 
t. 
Poor Mr. Potsdam, he had never prayed 
life, 
poor place to begin professional praying. 
Mr. Blagden had the day to himself, 
and for once the spiritualists had an op- 


such a service, and could not think of 


in his and that, sure enough, was a 


portunity of listening to a Gospel sermon. 
Just hill, on 
road, lived Edson. 
for 


length a daughter, whom he almost idol- 


the 
Mr. 


nominal spiritualist 


down the Springville 


He had been a 
time ; 


some al 


ized, died. Soon her spirit, so the “ ori- 
ental jargon” had it, began to make 
frequent visits to the family, and more 


frequently to her father than to any one 
else. She would influence his hand, and 
while it would lay carelessly on the table, 


with a pencil held loosely she would draw 


flowers, such as grew in the heavenly 
spheres! Matters had gone on at this 
rate for some time, when I concluded to 
go over and have a sit down with the 
spirits. 


Mr. Edson was happy to 
He sat 
by a table literally covered with papers, 


I entered. 
see me ; [ was happy to see him. 


scrawled over with all manner of hiero- 
glyphical figures, flowers, writings that 
resembled the signature of Stephen Hop- 
kins on the Declaration of Independence, 

i rude scrawls purporting to be a writ- 
ten language in use before the Hebrew. 
All sorts of fantastics had been pertormed 
on those * black and 
white.” 

Mr. Edson was a large stout man with 


the blood all 


papers by Spirits 


diffused over his face; his 
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| floor like a frenzied man. 


| father, | wish to know somethi 








look was all passion and emotion. Fora 
few moments we talked of trivial matters. 
I then mentioned the writings ; he at once 
took up a pencil, and his hand flew into 
the air, and went whirling over his head, 
shaking like a palsied arm. Ina few mo- 
ments the hand came down on the paper, 
and off it went with that everlasting palsy, 
making ante-Mosaic records. 


This continued for fifteen minutes. All 
at once his hands flew up, and went flap- 
ping in the air over his head. At last 


they fell to his knees, and Mr. Edson 
commenced todie! Before he personified 
a person he went through what purported 
to be the veritable death struggles of the 
person whose spirit was about to take pos- 


session of him. He was now, | said, dy- 


ing, and O! such death groans; such 
perfect mimicry of death-bed agonies I 


At 


spirit was tree, and now it held possession 


never expect to see again. last the 
of the medium’s body. 

Mr. Edson now arose, and walked the 
In sepulchfal 
tones he urged me to ask what | would 
know. 

** Are you a friend of mine?” I asked. 


“Yes,” said the personage. 

Pa W ho iw 

‘You must be definite,” said the me- 
dium. 

‘Well, what friend are you 2” 

*“ You must ask names.” 

* Are you my brother 2?” 

“No,” said the medium, after a long 


pause. 

“ Are you my father ? 

At this the medium ran frantically to 
me, grasping my hand, and exclaiming, 

*O, my son! my son! my son!” 
Well, thought I, if this is really my 
ig about 
him. 

‘* When did you die 2?” asked I. 

*Can’t answer that way,” said the me- 
diam. 

‘** How many years have you been dead?” 

‘“*] find,” said my father, ‘ you have no 
{ find 1 


fooling ; 


use for me here. you g ; 


must leave you.” 


‘There was a deep gurgling in the throat 
of the medium; and “father,” I say it 
reverently, was gone ! 

Mr. Edson wert back to the chair, and 
died again ! 

Death struggles, more horrid than ever 


blood and thunder tales dreamed of, were 

















endured by the dying man. He arose from 

his chair ; he reeled over the room like a | 
drunken man; he imitated all the nau- 
seating performances of a vomiting drunk- 
ard, and then fell into a river, and went 
When all was 
over, the spirit of a drowned man took 
possession of Mr. Edson, and he groaned 


through a drowhing scene. 


like one in despair: the performances 
were ready to begin again. 

“What is the matter with you?” 

*( woe! woe! woe!” said the medium. 

** Are you in the bad world ?” 

“ Bad! bad !” 

* How does it appear ?” 

*“©( dark! dark! the blackness of dark- 


ness.” 


“ Who are you, any way ?” 
‘* More definite,” said Mr. Edson, in a 
natural tone. 


** Are you a friend of mine ?” 


V7 
Les. 
‘ Did you die lately 2?” 


left the world ; they do 


“* Ask when he 
\ 
Vir. 


not die,” said iMdson. 
“ Did you leave t 
“ T did.” 

** Have | heard of your departure ?” 
“cc No.” 

‘* Will I soon hear 2” 

“ Yes.” 

“ How ?” 

‘“ By a letter.’ 
Exit drunken man; and, by the way, 


} 


he world lately !” 


who that same man may have been I have 
never found out ; I suppose the letter con- 
taining the account of his death miscar- | 
Once more Mr. Edson endured the 
He sprung into the mid- 
dle of the room, changing his face to a 


ried. 


death struggles. 


Roman look, turning down his nose till it 
was a true Roman, and in haughty tones 
exclaimed, 
‘‘] am Pontius Pilate 
It became me to keep very circumspect 


eh 


in such an august presence. I asked many 
questions. Pilate kept up a perpetual 
sroan. 

“What makes you groan so 2?” I asked. | 

‘*Q woe! woe! woe!” 
“* Why is there woe ?” 

*Q blood ! blood !” 

* What blood ?” 

“© blood of Christ, my Saviour !” 

I knew that the spiritualists rejected the 
idea of Christ’s being a Saviour in any 
and asked, ‘* Why do : 


your Saviour 2” 


sense. you call him 
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‘“‘T find you fooling, find you fooling !” 
exclaimed Pilate in a rage. 

“No, I am not fooling; I am after the 
truth.” 

* No; you are fooling, fooling, fooling.” 

“Tam sincerely trying to find out the 
truth of these matters.” 

At that Pilate rushed toward me, and 
with his fingers pointing in my face, ex- 
claimed vehemently, 

“You lie! you lie!” 

That was rather a savage word to have 
thrust down one’s throat, and the blood 
tingled to my fingers’ ends; but I felt 
that, in the presence of so mighty a per- 
sonage as a Roman pro-consul, I must 
keep quiet; but since Pilate was so rough 


a character, I had no more use for his 
august presence ; and he, perceiving it, 


made his exit. 

One more dying scene. The medium 
rushed into the middle of the room, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Paul’s here, Paul’s here !” 

* Well,” said I, “‘ Paul, were you im- 
mersed 2?” 

* No,” 

“ Poured ?”’ 

“ Yes. 

“Was Christ divine 2?” 

‘¢'Yes.” 

“Can you tell me if I would make a, 
cood medium 2” 

“Yes; but you lack faith.” 

“Will I ever be a medium 2’ 

“Yes.” 

“ How long first 2” 

“In a year.” 

“ Will spirit communication become so 
common, that all people will accept of it ?”” 

“In five years the glorious light will 
dawn, that it will spread everywhere, and 
become the religion of the country, and 
all will acknowledge the glorious light.” 
Exit Paul. 

Mr. Edson now sat down in his right 
mind, and the performances closed. 

‘As near as I can remember,” said the 
gentlemanly medium, “ the spirits did not 
use you very well. I hope you will not 
blame me ; they were angry at your want 
of faith ; they do not like to be quizzed.” 

Never before, never since, have I been 


80 


witness to scenes of such unmitigated hor- 
That men should deem them Divine, 
and be carried away with such delusion 


ror. 
of a heated brain, would pass all belief, 
not that our own eyes have seen, 
own ears have heard them! 


were it 
and our 
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PENCILED PASSAGES. 


FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Tue Quaker poet, WHITTIER, writes prose 
as well as verse, and in both excels. A cor- 
respondent directs our attention to one of 
his tales which may be new to many of our 


readers. It is entitled 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED, 
and we make an extract from the beginning 
and one from the latter part of the story. 
They will speak, sadly, but hopefully, to the 
hearts of those whose loved ones have passed 
to that realm of which the German poet, 
Sallis, hath beautifully said: 
For all the broken-hearted 
The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
With 


To lead us with a gentle hand 


beacons, and inverted torch doth stand, 


Into the silent land of the great dé parte 1, 


Into the silent land. 


I have seen the infant sinking down like a stricken 


breathing 


flower to the grave, the strong man fiercely 


it his soul upon an agonizing death-bed, the miser- 


able convict standing upon the scaffold with a deep 
curse quivering upon his lip. I have viewed death in 


its forms of darkness, vengeance, and terror, with 


! but I never could look 


a bold and fearless eye; upon 


woman, lovely woman, fading away from earth in 


beautiful, uncomplaining melancholy, without feeling 
» very fountains of life turned into tears and dust. 


] 


Death is always terrible; but when a form of angel 





beauty is passing off to the silent land of sleepers the 
heart feels there is something lovely ceasing from ex- 
istence, and broods, with a sense of utter desola- 
tion, over the lonely thoughts that come up like 
specters from the grave, to haunt us in our midnight 
dreams. ... 

It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding place. 
It cannot be that our life is a bubble cast up on the 
ocean of eternity, to float a moment upon its wave, 
and then sink into darkness and nothingness. Else 


why is it that the aspirations which leap like angels 
from the temple of our hearts are furever wandering 
about unsatisfied? Why is it that the cloud and the 
rainbow come over us with a beauty that is not of 
earth, and then pass away, and leave us to muse upon 
their faded loveliness. Why is it that the stars that 
hold their nightly festivals around the midnight throne 
e placed above the reach of our limited faculties, 





ar 
forever mocking us with their unapproachable glory 
And finally, why ts that bright forms of human beauty 
are presented to our view, and then taken from us, 
leaving the thousand streams of our affections to flow 
back in Alpine torrents upon our hearts? We ar 
iigher destiny than that of earth. There 
never fades, where the 


born for a | 
is a land where the rainbow 
tars will be spread out before us like islands that 
lumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful beings 
that here pass before us like visions will remain in 
uur presence forever! 


GOOD SERMONS. 


Tuat only isa good sermon, said a faith- 
ful old disciple, which does good. Iowever 





| son, I paint no 


much others may have been pleased by the 
orator’s skill, it is not a good sermon for me 
unless it does me good. The same thought 
is here amplified for the benefit alike of 
speakers and hearers: 

We are too often ready to judge that to be the best 
sermon which has many strange thoughts in it, many 
But 


“That 


fine hints, and some grand and polite sentiments. 
a Christian, in his best temper of mind, will say : 

is a good sermon which brings my heart nearer to 
God, of Christ sweet to my 
soul, and the commands of Christ easy and delightful; 


which makes the grace 


that is an excellent discourse, indeed, which enables 


a strong 


me to mortify some unruly sin, to vanquis! 





temptation, and weans me from all the enticements of 
this lower world; that which bears me up above all 
the disquietudes of life, which fits me for the hour of 
death, and makes me ready and desirous to appear 
before Jesus Christ my Lord.” 


DO YOUR BEST. 

Proressork Puetrs relates the following 
incident, and educes from it a practical 
lesson : 

A young painter was once directed by his master to 
complete a picture on which the master had been 
crow- 


obliged to suspend his labors on account of his 
ing infirmities. “I commission thee, my son, said the 
aged artist, “to do thy best upon this work. 
best.” The young man had such reverence for his 
master’s skill that he felt incompetent to touch can- 
vas which bore the work of that renowned hand. But 
“Do thy best,” was the old man’s calm reply; and 


Do thy 





again, to repeated solicitations, he answered, “ Do thy 
best.” The youth tremblingly seized the brush, and 
kneeling before his appointed work, he prayed: “It 
is for the sake of my beloved master that I implore 


} 
LO 


skill and power to do this deed.” Then, with sup- 
pressed emotion, he commenced his work, at 
from it s 
painted 

thusiasm took the place of fear. 
self supplanted his self-distrust, and with a calm joy he 
finished his labor he “ 


on his couch into the studio to pass jt 


His hand grew steady as he 
Slumbering genius awoke in his eye. En- 
Forgetfulness of him- 


in inspiration. 


was borne 


idgment on the 


beloved master” 
result. As his eye fell upon the triumph of art before 
him he burst into tears, and throwing his enfeebled 
arms around the young artist, he exclaimed: “ My 
more !” . 
came the painter of “The Last Supper,” the rt 
which, after the lapse of three hundred years, still at- 


bscure 


That youth subsequently be- 


sof 





tract annually to the refectory of an o convent 
in Milan hundreds of the worshipers of art. 
it be with a youthful preacher, who stands in awe of 


the work to which his Master calls him. 


So shall 


Let him give 
himself sway to it as his life’s work, without reserve; 
Let him kneel reverently before 
his commission, and pray, “for the beloved Master's 


let him do his best. 


sake, that power and skill may be given him to do this 
deed.” And the spirit of that Master shall breathe in 
the very greatness of the work. It shall strengthen 
him. His hand shall grow firm, and his heart calm. 
His eye shall not quail in the presence of kings, He 
shall stand undismayed before those who in the king- 
doin of God are greater than they. Years of trust and 
of tranquil expectation shall follow his early struggles; 
or if emergencies thicken as he advances, and one 
after another of those on whom his spirit has leaned 
for support fall from his side, he shall be as the young 
He shall learn to 


men who increase in strength. 














welcome great trials of his character. With a holier 
joy than Nelson felt at Trafalgar, he shall look up and 
say of every such crisis in his ministry, “1 thank thee, 
O my God, that thou hast given me this great oppor- 
tunity of doing my duty.” 


INSUFFICIENCY OF NATURAL RELIGION. 

THERE are many who talk beautifully 
about the dignity of man’s moral nature 
and the loveliness of natural religion. 
Sooner or later, if not here, certainly there, 
these delusions will be dispelled, terribly 
dispelled, it may be, as set forth in the fol- 
lowing extract from a sermon by Dr. Hunt- 
ington: 


Man, with his free agency, beset before and behind 
by evil, is not like a lily growing under God's sun and 
dew, with no sin to deform its grace or stain its color- 
ing; he is not like the innocent architecture of a cloud, 
shaped by the fantastic caprices of the summer wind ; 
nor yet like the aimless statuary of the sea-shore, 
sculptured by the pliant chisel of the wave. Ho has 
to contend, struggle, resist. He is tried, enticed, bo- 
sieged. Satan creeps anew with every new-born child 
into the Eden of the heart, and flaming swords aro 
presently planted on its gates, proclaiming, no return 
The natural religion of which 
modern mystics are so fond, and modern peripatetics 
It might possibly an- 
swer in the woods, unless this feeble pantheism would 
substitute artistic eestasy for worship, and moonlight 
for the sun that flashes down the glories of revelation ; 
or in some solitary cell, though even there monk and 
hermit have often found the snare of impure imagin- 
ations spread too cunningly for it. But let the boy go 
to the shop, and the girl to school; let the young man 
travel to the city, and the young woman lend her ears 
to the flatteries of that silent-tongued sorceress, soci- 
ety; and all this natural piety is like a silken thread 
We may put ourselves 

t ease; fancy we shall fare well enough undor so kind 
i Father; come out comfortably at last; there is such 
tender pity in the skies. But the dispelling of that 
elusion will be the sharp word out of the throne of 
judgment, Depart from me, I never knew you. 


that way to innocence, 


prattle, is not enough for him. 





held over a blazing furnace. 


CARLYLE AND THE OPERA. 


TurRe is pungency in the satirical touches 
of Carlyle. At times, indeed, he tortures the 
(QJueen’s English, and occasionally, in poring 
over his pages, one feels the need of an inter- 
preter to render his Carlylese into the ver- 
nacular. But this account of a visit to the 
opera is perfectly intelligible; and the im- 
pressions made upon him, by what he heard 
there, and saw, are forcibly depicted and 
worthy of preservation: 

Lusters, candelabras, painting, gilding, at discretion ; 
a hall as of the Caliph Alraschid, or him that com- 
mandeth the slaves of the lamp—-a hall as if fitted up 
by the genii, regardless of expense. Upholstery and 
the outlay of human capital could do no more. Art- 
ists, too, as they are called, have been got together 
from the ends of the world, regardless, likewise, of 
expense, to do dancing and singing ; some of them even 
geniuses in their craft. All of them had aptitudes, 
perhaps, of a distinguished kind, and must, by their 
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own and other people’s labor, have got a training 
equal or superior, in toilsomeness, earnest assiduity, 
and patient travail, to what breeds men to the most 
arduous trades. I speak not of kings, grandees, or the 
like show figures; but few soldiers, judges, men of 
letters, can have bad such pains taken with them. The 
very ballet-girls, with their muslin saucers round them, 
were perhaps little short of miraculous, whirling and 
spinning there, in strange, mad vortexes, and then 
suddenly fixing themselves motionless, each upou her 
left or right great toe, with the other leg stretched out 
at an angle of ninety degrees, as if yon had suddenly 
pricked into the floor, by one of their points, a pair, or 
rather a multitudinous cohort of mad, restlessly jump- 
ing and clipping scissors, and so bidden them rest, 
with open blades, and stand still, in the devil's name! 
A truly notable motion—marvelous, almost miraculous 
—were not the people there so used to it—a motion 
peculiar to the opera; perh@ps the ugliest, and surely 
one of the most difficult, ever taught a female in the 
world. ... Alas! and of all these notable or noticeable 
human talents, and excellent perseverances and ener- 
gies, backed by mountains of wealth, and led by the 
divine art of music and rhythm, vouchsafed by Heaven 
to them and us, what was to be the issue here this 
evening? An hour's amusement, not amusing either, 
but wearisome and dreary, to a high-dizened, select 
populace of male and female persons, who seemed to 
me not much worth amusing. Could any one have 
pealed into their hearts once, one true thought and 
glimpse of self-vision: high-dizened, most expensive 
persons, aristocracy, so called, or best of the world, be- 
ware, beware what proofs you are giving here of bet- 
terness and bestness! John, the carriage—the carriage, 


swift! Let me go home in silence to reflection, per- 
haps to sackcloth and ashes! This, and not amuse- 
ment, would have profited these persous..... 0 


heavens, when I think that music, too, is condemned 
to be mad, and to burn herself to this end on sucha 
funeral-pile, your celestial opera-house grows dark and 
infernal to me! Behind its glitter stalks the shadow 
of eternal death, through it, too. I look not “up into 
the Divine eye,” as Richter has it, “ but down into the 
bottomless eye-socket;” not upward toward God, 
heaven, and the throne of truth; but, too truly, down 
toward falsity, vanity, and the dwelling-place of ever- 
lasting despair. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

THE notion that any of the facts of science 
can, by possibility, be arrayed against the 
revelations of Christianity is now almost en- 
tirely exploded. It is not only a generally- 
admitted truth that “an undevout astrono- 
mer is mad,” but that a skeptieai natural 
philosopher, an anti-Christian botanist, oran 
infidel geologist is, if not mad, blind; and, 
being blind, is unfit to be a leader or a guide. 
Dr. M’Cosn, in his ‘Method of the Divine 
Government,” says, with equal pertinence 
and beauty : 

Science has a foundation, and so has religion. Let 
them unite their foundations, and the basis will be 
broader, and they will be two compartments of one 
great fabric reared to the glory of God. Let the one 
be the outer and the other the inner court. Inthe one 
let all look, and admire, and adore; and in the other, 
let those who have faith kneel, and pray, and praise. 
Let the one be the sanctuary where human learning 





may present its richest incense as an offerir 





ig to God; 
and the other, the holiest of all, separated from it by a 
vail now rent in twain, and in which, on a blood- 
sprinkled mercy-seat, we pour out the love of a recon- 


ciled heurt, and hear the oracles of the living God 


A CALL TO PREACH. 

Iris an axiomatic truth that the Great 
Head of the church never makes a mistake 
in calling men to the work of the ministry, 
and, as is well said by Dr. Srockron : 


If the minister be truly called, and faithful to his 
calling, the Spirit will make the most of him. Whether 
as a natural orator he be a good or bad specir 


sical or harsh, graceful or awkward, brilliant or « 


deep or superficial, ideal or unideal, pathetic er not 
he will be sure to be good and useful; and whether the 
world-church will hear htm or not, the true church, 


the Spiritually discerning 





ri rel 


z 1ureh, 


Ww always regard i 





as a privilege and blessing to sit um 





» world shall be con 





and even 





there is s thing about him which art can neither 
imitate nor equal. 
A SIMPLE ILLUSTRATION, 
Tue Rev. T. Totter, whose memoirs have 
] 


been recently published, thus simply and 


effectively illustrated that passage in th 
prophecy of Isaiah—Let him take hold of 
my strength that he may make peace with 
me: 





One of my children had committed a fault, for y i 
I thought it my duty to chastise hin I called } 
to me, explained to him the evil of what he had 

1 told him how grieved I was that I n I 
him for it. He heard me in silence, and then rushed 
into my arms and burst into tears. I « 1 sooner 
have cut off my arm than strike him for his fault. 


had !aid hold o 


with me 





LUXURIOUS DWELLINGS. 


In the expensive adornments 


f private 
dwellings, frescoed walls, gold leaf, lace cur- 
tains, magnificent mirrors, sofas, loung 

and all other things of the kind, ornamenta 
rather than useful, the dwellers in some of 
our American cities exceed ali others. Rus- 


kin’s remarks upon the subject, written { 
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| things have not their place and propriety; but I say 








the latitude of London, are equally aj pli- 
cable in this republic in climate: 








1am no advocate for meanness of private habitatior 
1 would fain introduce into ignificenc are, | 
and beauty, where they are possi I I 1 l 
have that useless expense in unnoticed fineries or 
formalities; cornicings of ceilings, and graining of | 
doors, and fringing of curta and thousand f 
things w have | ie f y and aj ‘ j 
habitual—things on wl common appliance } 


whole trades, to which there never belonged the bless- 


ing of giving one ray of real pleasure, of becoming of 


! | 
the remotest or most emptible use—things which | 
cause half the exper f ind destroy more than | 
half its comfort, mar ne » F pect bil vy. fresl ne 
and facilit I speak fror perien I know what | 
it is to live in a cottage wi deal floor and roof, } 











tween a Turkey carpet and gilded ceiling, beside a 





a 


steel grate and polished fender. I do not say such 


this emphatically, that a tenth part of the expense 
which is sacrificed in domestic vanities, if not abso- 
) 


y and meaning ynforts and 


j essly lost in domestic ¢ 
encumbrances, would, if collectively offered and wisely 
employed, build a marble church for evé ry town in 


England; such a chur 





as it should be a joy anda 








blessing even to pass near in our daily ways and ¥ 
ind as it would bring the light into the eyes to see 
from afar, lifting its fair height above the purple crowd 


of humble roofs, 


CHEAP HAPPINESS. 
THERE is much complaining that in these 
days everything is dear, dearer than we 
found them in our younger days. One of } 
the reasons may perhaps suggest itself by 
» simple statement which follows: 


It is wonderful how cheap happiness used to be. It 
lay about, like the sunskine, within arm’s length of 
everybody. It used to grow in the field; we have 


found it there, but nat lately. Sometimes five speckled 
eggs in 4 grassy nest, constituted it; sometimes four 
beautiful ones in the lilacs, 

It used to swim in the brooks, and turn up its silvery 
and mottled sides, lil lished little saber, sprinkled 


with the color of fame, 1 is generally understood 








und it, many a time, besicdk 


y stone, when it looked very much like a firs 





Spring flower; we have seen it come down in the snow. 
d heard it descending in the rain. What a world of 


it used to be crowded into a Saturday afternoon! Ar 


old newspaper with cedar ribs, a tail like three bashay 
and &@ penny’s worth of twine, have constituted, ma 

1 time—that is, many an o// time—the entire stock in 
trade of one perfectly happy 


THE OLD YEAR. 

As a fitting close to our chapter for the 
present month, and for the year which will 
have passed away before we again greet our 
readers, we take two stanzas from the pen of 
Miss Bayarp: 


Tis the death-r 





And it saith, What have I given 
That hath brought thee nearer heaven? 
Dost thou weep, as one forsake 
For the treasures I have taken ? 
Standest thou beside my hearse 


With a blessing or a curse ? 


"Tis the death-night of the solemn old year! 





irom our pl we 
In her motherly embrace, 
And are lone! 
For the infant and the stranger 
her: | 
She hath cheer’d the night of mourning 


It is sorrowful to char 





With a promise of the dawning; 
She hath shared in our delight 
With a gladness true and bright; 
O! we need her joy to-night— 

But she is gone! } 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND GLEANINGS, 

Tue Coming Winrer.—The year, upon the 
last month of which we now enter, will be 
memorable in all future time for commercial 
disasters, the derangement of trade, the failure 
of banking institutions, and the suspension of 
merchants and traders ofall classes. Many and 
contradictory are the theories put forth as to 
the causes of this state of things. Suggested 
remedies are as plentiful as quack medicines. 
Thus far they have proved about as efficacious. 
The disease still rages. To whatever causes it 
may be attributed, proximate or more remote, 
the calamity cannot be traced to any direct vis- 
ible infliction of Divine providence. There has 
been neither war, pestilence, nor famine. 
nation, we have been at peace with all the world, 
It has been a year of general health. The har- 
vests have been abundant. Fire has not, to any 
extent, desolated our cities. There have been 
a few terrible disasters at sea, but in the aggre- 
gate, marine losses have not exceeded the aver- 
In all these respects the 
present will compare favorably with any twelve 
months of the past century. It may be doubted 
if at any time since the world began, or in the 
history of any people, there has been more rea- 
son for grateful ascriptions of praise to the God 
of our fathers, or more hearty cause for the ut- 
terance of the Psalmist’s ejaculation: ‘Thou 
crownest the year with thy goodness.” 

And yet, was there never a time when riches 
made to themselves wings and fled away more 
fearfully, and more suddenly than during the 
past few months! Never were so many, in all 
classes of the community, in so brief a space, 
pierced through with many sorrows! It is ap- 
palling to think of the multitudes that have 
been hurled, as in a moment, from wealth to 
poverty, the fortunes that have been lost, the 
wealth that has disappeared, the strong men 
that have been broken, broken, figuratively, in 
a commercial sense, and broken in spirit. 

All this is apparent; the utterance, in fact, 
of mere truisms; and, as before intimated, al- 
most everybody has his own explanation of the 
causes of these disasters, and his own sugges- 
tions as to the appropriate remedy. We shall 
not weary the reader with a repetition of them, 
nor venture upon any speculations of our own, 
But there is one feature of this general wreck 
to which the attention of the thoughtful reader 
ought to be directed. Not banks and railroad 
companies merely, nor capitalists who have sus- 
pended, nor merchants who cannot meet i 
engagements, nor all combined, should engross 
our sympathy. The effects of the storm are not 
yet to be estimated nor even to be seen. Ther 
is a dreary winter coming, which cannot fail to 
bring with it distress and suffering to hundreds 
of thousands. Men willing to work find nothing 
to do. The arm of industry hangs palsied from 
involuntary inaction. The poor petition for 
leave to toil is unheeded. Bread fails and hun- 
cer is clamorous. 

But the country is full of food, and there are 
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| multitudes who have enough for themselves and 


their families, and a little to spare. A louder 
call to active sympathy, to deeds of benevolence 
and kindness, was never heard, It swells high 
over the roaring of the commercial whirlwind. 
It comes to thee, reader, in thy quiet home, 
answering in unmistakable language the ques- 
tion, What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
his benefits toward me? 
“Then, from the cry of want and ’plaint of woe 
O do not, do not turn away thine ear; 
Forlorn, in this bleak wilderness below, 
O what wert thou should Ze refuse to hear!” 

An ANECDOTE OF WHITEFIELD.—William Jay, 
in his Autobiography, says that, upon the death 
of his wife, Whitefield preached her funeral 
sermon. ‘The text was, “And we know that 
all things work together for good to them that 
love God, to them who are the called according 
to his purpose.” Romans viii, 28. In noticing 
her character, he mentioned her fortitude, and 
suddenly exclaimed: “Do you remember my 
preaching in those fields, by the old stump of 
the tree? The multitude was great, and many 
were disposed to be riotous. At first I addressed 
them firmly, but when a desperate gang of 
banditti drew near, with the most horrid im- 
precations and menaces, my courage began to 
fail. My wife was then standing behind me, 
as I stood on the tabie. I think I hear her now, 
She pulled my gown, [he then put his hand be- 
hind him and touched his gown,] and, looking 
up, said, ‘George, play the man for your God.’ 
My contidence returned. I then spoke to the 
multitude with boldness and affection; they 
became still, and many were deeply affected.” 

Tue FatuHer or Watrenrs.—The vastness of 
the great Mississippi River is thus depicted by 
a writer from Maiden Rock, Wisconsin: 

“While I look out upon the river, three miles wide 
at this point, my mind seems to take in at one grasp 
the magnitude ofthe stream. From the frozen regions 
of the North to the sunny South, it extends some 
thirty-one hundred miles, and, with the Missouri, is 
forty-five hundred miles in length. It would reach 
from New York across the Atlantic, and extend from 
France to Turkey, and to the Caspian Sea. Its average 
depth from its source in Lake Itasca, in Minnesota, to 
its delta in the Gulf of Mexico, is fifty feet, and its 
width halfa mile. The trapper on the upper Missis- 
sippi can take the furs of the animals that inhabit its 
sources, and exchange them for the tropical fruits that 
are gathered on the banks below. Slaves toil at one 
end of this great thoroughfare, while the free red men 
of the forest roam at the other end. The floods are 
more than a month in traveling from its source to its 





delta, ‘The total value of steamers afloat on this river 
ind its tributaries is more than $6,000,000, and numbers 
is many as fifteen hundred; more than twice the en. 


tire steamboat tonnage of England, and equal to that 
of all other parts of the world. It drains an area of 
twelve hundred thousand square miles, which is justly 
led the garden of the world. It receives a score of 
ibutaries, the least of which are longer than the 
vaunted streams of mighty empires. It might furnish 
uatural boundaries for all Europe, and yet leave for 
every country ariver larger than the Seine, It ingulfs 
y year than the revenue of many petty king- 
doms, and rolls a volume in whose depths the cathedral 
of St. Paul could be sunk out of sight. It discharges 
in one year more water than has issued from the Tiber 








in five centuries; it swallows up fifty rivers, which 
have no name, each of which is longer than the 
Thames. The addition of the waters of the Danube 


yuld not swell it half a fathom; in one single reser- 
. (Pepin,) twenty-five hundred miles from sea, the 
es of the world might safely ride at anchor. It 
ashes the shores of twelve powerful states, and be 
tween its arms lies space for twenty more.” 
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Hymn Wrrrers.—Few poets have succeeded | 
in writing sacred lyrics worthy of general use 
by congregations in praising the Most High. | 
The names of Charles Wesley, Watts, Cowper, | 
Toplady, with a few more of recent date, com- 
prise almost the entire list. They are thus 
compared and contrasted by a writer in the 
North British Review: 


“With his gushes of heart-sprung tenderness, and 
his exquisite execution, amid the sacred choir of 
Britain, the nightingale would represent the bard of 
Olney ; with his melody filling all the ethereal vault, 
and then, in its abrupt conclusion, leaving long silence 
in the expectant firmament, in the soaring grace and 
sudden close of Toplady there is what reminds us of 
“the lark singing at heaven's gate;” and when he 
“claps his wings of fire,’ there are empyrean heights 
to which Charles Wesley can ascend, defying aught to 
follow. But to elevate to poetic altitudes every truth 
in Christian experience and revealed religion needs 
the strength and sweep of an aquiline pinion; and 
this is what Isaac Watts has done. He has taken al- 
most every topic which exercises the understanding 
and the heart of the believer, and has not only given 
it a devotional aspeet, bat has wedded it to immortal | 
numbers; and, while there is little to which he has | 
not shown himself equal, there is nothing which he 
has done for mere effect. Rapt, yet adoring—some- 
times up among the thunder-clouds, yet most reveren- 
tial in his highest range—the “good matter” is “in a 
song,” and the sweet singer is upborne as on the wings 
of eagles; but even from that triumphal car, and when | 
nearest the home of the seraphim, we are comforted to 
find descending lowly lamentations and confessions of 
sin; new music, no doubt, but the words with which 
we have long been familiar in the house of our pil- 
grimage.” 


A New Quarter.y, to be called The Puri- 
tan Review, is spoken of as to be published in 
Boston so soon as one thousand subscribers 
are obtained, and a capital of five thousand 
dollars is raised in shares of five dollars each. 
The Congregationalist is fearful that the real 
object of this proposed quarterly is to be the 
insinuation of unsoundness in Orthodoxy against 
all brethren who may not precisely agree with 
the senior editor of the Puritan Recorder in 
their views of questions of reform, or the phil- 
osophical exposition of those great facts of 
Orthodoxy in the affectionate reception of 
which we are all one. It says: 





“If it is to result, practically, in the endeavor to 
make him Pope over us all in New England, and to 
infuse the unlovely and un-Christian spirit which seems 
to animate his journal into our entire denomination, we 
beg to suggest that we have had enough of that thing 
already, and that the churches will probably think twice 
before they set in motion such a machine of mischief.” 


Maxine Letter Envetorres.—Tons of paper 
and barrels of mucilage are used up in New 
York every month in the manufacture of an 
article so unpretending as letter envelopes. 
Four firms are engaged in the business on a 
large scale, and several others in a small way. 
It is estimated that the number of envelopes 
made in this city every week is at least forty 
millions. Out of New York there is a factory 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, which manufac- 
tures to a large extent, and there is one doing 
a more moderate business in Philadelphia. 

The process of manufacture may be thus 
briefly described: A ream of paper, or about 
five hundred sheets, is placed under a knife of 
a shape corresponding with an envelope when 
entirely opened, which is forced down by a} 
powerful screw press, worked by a hand lever, ! 





The pieces cut out, slightly adhering tc the 
edges from the action of the knife, resemble a 
solid block of wood until broken up. The flap 
is afterward stamped by a similar process. A 
boy is able to prepare fifty thousand per day in 
this manner, taking one, two, or three envel- 
opes at each movement of the hand. They are 
then taken by one hundred girls, seated at 
long tables, by whom they are folded and 
gummed. A single girl will apply the gum to 
sixty or seventy thousand in a day, and from five 


| to seven thousand are folded in the same time. 


In these processes the girls acquire great celer- 
ity and skill, being stimulated by the wages 
offered, which vary from twelve to thirty cents 
for each one thousand. The envelopes are next 
counted, branded, and packed. Some varieties 
are embossed or otherwise decorated, requiring 
additional labor. The establishment of which 
we are now speaking, consumes not far from 
twelve tons of paper per month in the single 
article of envelopes. This quantity of paper, 
at ten cents per pound, would cost two thou- 
sand five hundred and eight dollars. 

Mrs. Metrier, of Hartford, is a “ medium,” 
whose performances are thus described by 
“Granger,” of the Tribune: 

“When in a clairvoyant state she has no need to 
ask you what you had for dinner, as you will plainly 
perceive when I tell vou that she can look right straight 
into a body's inwards as easy as if one’s clothes, skin, 
flesh, and membranes were as transparent as plate- 
glass. Not only that, but if your dinner should have 
happened to disagree with you, Mrs. Mettler knows 
just what will set it all right again. She has an ex- 
tensive — both as a clairvoyant and a physi- 
cian, and many people, when they lose their spoons, 
their _— s, or their appetites, post off at once to 
Mrs. Mettler to know what has become of the missing 
treasures, and to find out the way to recover them. 
So widely spread is her fame, that of late she has 
taken her husband into partnership; and whereas it 
sometimes happens that sick folks in remote towns 
are desirous of profiting by her science and skill, and 
are yet unable to bear the fatigue and exposure of a 
journey to Hartford, Mrs. Mettler has contrived an 
expedient whereby this difficuity is overcome. The 
angel at the Pool of Siloam wasn't a circumstance to 
Mrs. Mettler, for she don’t require that bedridden 
people should come te her. If a man is sick, and 
wishes to get well, he needn’t even send her a state- 
ment of his symptoms. All that is necessary is to 
inclose to Mrs. Mettler a lock of his hair in a five dol- 
lar bill, and he is cured presently. With these tokens 
of affection clasped in her fist, Mrs. Mettler falls asleep, 
and looks into the most hidden recesses of a man’s 
interior, while he lies twenty miles away upon a sick- 
bed, as easily as if she stood by his elbow.” 

The committee of the American Tract Society 
gets an appropriate reward from the South for 
its late humiliating subjection. The Richmond 
South says that the circular in which it acknowl- 
edged its subjection is a trick to coax the South 
out of its sulky humor. The true way to treat 
the South is to compliment it by appealing 
faithfully to its conscience, and not insult it by 
pampering its prejudices and cowering before 
its bluster. The slaveholders cannot respect 
the men they can frighten and drive, and the 
course of the tract committee is as false to hu- 
man nature as it is to Christianity. 

It is stated that there are nineteen hundred 
sermons by John Calvin extant, and that not 
one of them has a text taken from the four 
Gospels. 
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INSTINCT OF THE PicEon.—Sir John Ross, the 
Arctic voyager, dispatched a young pair of pig- 
eons, on the 6th or 7th of October, 1850, from 
Assistance Bay, a little to the west of Wellington 
Sound, and on the 18th of October a pigeon 
made its appearance at the dovecot in Ayrshire, 
from whence Sir John had the two pairs of 
pigeons which he took out. The distance direct 
between the two places is about two thousand 
miles. The dovecot was under repair at this 
time, and the pigeons belonging to it had been 
removed, but the servants of the house were 
struck with the appearance and motions of this 
stranger. 


originally owned it. She at once recognized it 


as one of those which she had given to Sir John | 
Ross; but, to put the matter to the test, it was | 


carried into the pigeon-house, when, out of the 
many niches, it directly went to the one in 
which it had been hatched. No doubt remained 
in the mind of the lady of the identity of the 
bird. By what extraordinary power did this 


did it come? ae 

A Marcu ror Deatu.—While the brig Gov- 
ernor Anderson was lying in Tampa Bay, Flor- 
ida, lately, her commander, Captain Simpkins, 
took the yellow fever. He was down with it 
on a Monday. On the Tuesday following he 
was attacked with Asiatic cholera. The next 
day, Wednesday, he was dangerously ill with 
small-pox, and on Thursday he transacted busi- 
ness in Tampa city, and prepared his vessel for 
sea. The Peninsular styles this “a case for the 
faculty,’’ somewhat equivocally ; meaning, we 
presume, not that the faculty might achieve 
what disease failed to do, in disposing of Cap- 
tain Simpkins, but that they may be able to 


find out the secret of his recovery from three | 


such mortal foes as yellow fever, Asiatic cholera, 
and small-pox in three days. Perhaps there is 
something of medicinal virtue in the mysterious 
power of a vehement will, and that other won- 
derful courage which despises bodily ailments, 
and laughs at weakness induced by disease as 
though it were effeminate frailty. 

Cuntosttres or Licurnine.—Lightning pre- 
sents many curiosities, among which are what 
is termed “ fulgarities,” or tubes, which the 
lightning constructs when it falls upon a sili- 
cious spot, by fusing the sand. They may be 
called casts of thunderbolts. In some hillocks 
of sand in Cumberland, England, these hollow 
tubes have been found from one fifteenth to 


two inches in diameter, tapering, perhaps, to a | 


mere point. The entire extent of the tubes 
produced in this manner may be thirty feet, but 
they usually separate into numerous branches, 
and have the appearance of the skeleton of an 
inverted tree. They are lined with glass, as 
smooth and perfect as if it had been made in a 
glass-house, instead of by the simple and in- 
stantaneous operations of a power of nature, 
Sream on Common Roaps.—A common road 
locomotive, built by Mr. Richard Dudgeon, of 
Goerck-street, has for several days been running 


After a short stay, it went to the } 
pigeon-house of a neighboring proprietor, where | 
it was caught, and sent back to the lady who } 


‘ 2 on a ae | tooth in a high state of inflammation. 
interesting bird find its way, and by what route | 





| arrived, 


in Grand-street, Broadway, and other thorough- 
fares, and has made a trip to Harlem and back. 
Its speed is about equal to the average speed 
of horses in stages, and it seems to be controlled 
with as much ease, and with more certainty. 


| The popular notion that horses would be alarm- 


ed by such vehicles, and that they cannot as- 
cend hills, on account of their wheels slipping, 
are refuted by the performance of this engine, 
which has met with no case of difficulty of this 
nature, although it has run for a considerable 
part of several days in crowded streets, followed 
by crowds of noisy boys. 

Dr. Francrs, of Philadelphia, has invented 
what he calls galvanic forceps, which is intended 
as a relief to the pain of extracting teeth. It 
is a combination of the ordinary forceps, with a 
galvanic arrangement attached, whereby the 
nerve of the tooth may be charged with the gal- 
vanic influence, and its sensibility be suspended. 
In this condition the extraction will be without 
the pain usually accompanying the drawing of a 
If the 
expectations of the inventor are realized with 


| regard to the instrument, it will be of great 


value, not only to this dental practitioner, but 
especially to his patient. 


Secret societies among the young Catholics 


| of this country are giving that Church great 


trouble. 
societies, 


The Catholic Herald says that these 
whatever charitable or benevolent 


| object may be put forward, fall under the un- 


qualified condemnation of the Church. ‘“ Those 
who join them incur the penalty of excommuni- 
cation by the very act; they can receive none 
of the sacraments while living, and are denied 
the prayers of the Church and the privilege of 
Christian burial when dead, What sane Cath- 
olie will, for paltry considerations of pecuniary 
aid or influence, thus peril the salvation of his 
immortal soul ?” is 

Some of the Catholics at Norwich, Connec- 
ticut, publish a card addressed to their pastor, 
Rev. Daniel Kelly, in which they respectfully 
ask him to try to abstain from the use of pro- 
fane and immoral expressions in the presence 
of their children. They quote certain phrases, 
which are certainly unbecoming in a Christian 
priest. ae 

Tue Porutar Cuemist.—Mr. Farraday, says 
a recent visitor to the British metropolis, is 
the popular lecturer of London. It is a great 
favor to get in among the rich and noble who 
attend his course once a week at three o’clock 
P.M. He had kindly sent us an invitation, 


| which was most acceptable, though it threw us 
| out of our proposed visit to Greenwich Hospital. 


As to the theater or lecture-room, it is the best 
to see and hear in, and the most comfortable I 
have ever been in. Carriages with coronets 
were setting down their titled possessors as we 
About three hundred persons were 
present, more than half of whom were ladies, 
old and young, many taking notes. The sub- 
ject was mercury, the course being on metals, 
As the clock sounded three, the lecturer began. 
I have rarely or never passed so short an hour. 
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His manner, his words, gestures, and matter 
were perfection; the mode in which his diffi- 
cult experiments were performed, beyond all 
praise. There was no moment of interruption, 
and scarcely one when he ceased to speak, even 
while the experiments were in progress. He 
froze mercury in a few moments by means of 
carbonic acid gas, which was solidified before 
us by an assistant in one moment; he also 
made an admirable cast in frozen mercury of 
Mr. Fuller, the cold being one hundred degrees 
below 0. Ice-water is a real furnace to this 
cold mercury, as was shown by putting the lat- 
ter in the water, which instantly created a mass 
of icicles around it. Icannot spare space to 
recapitulate more, adding only my warmest ex- 
pression of admiration at the beauty of the 
language, and the tact of the distinguished lec- 
turer. He completely silvered a large looking- 
glass in as little time as I can write about it, 
and closed his lecture half a minute after the 
clock struck four. 


Be Aways Busy.—The more a man accom- 
plishes, the more he may. You always find 
those men who are the most forward to do good, 
or to improve the times and manners, always 
busy. Who start our railroads, our 
boats, our machine shops, our manufac- 
tories? Men of industry and enterprise. As 
long as they live they work, doing something 
to benefit themselves and others. It is just so 
with a man who is benevolent; the more he gives 


steam- 
and 


the more he feels like giving. We go for actiy- 
ity, in body, in mind, in everything. Let the 
gold gr not dim, nor the thought become 
st ile. 


Tue War nN Inpta.—The vast extent of Brit- 


¢ 


ish India probably very few comprehend, Its 
measurement in square miles is computed to be 
1,339,443 The following is the population of 


the provinces: 


} 





RTT eT Tee Tee 
Sangor, and Nebudda 

Punjaut 

Sutlej 9 311.965 
Nagpore 4.650.000 
Pegu... 540,180 
Madras 22, 801.697 
Sombay : 7 11,109,067 
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Northwestern Provinces. 20,872,866 


142,530,786 


Of the additional territory, containing 616,760 
square miles, and a population exceeding 48,- 
000,000, a portion comprises independent native 
states, and a portion, such as Mysore and Oude, 
governed by British officers. In the terri- 
tory under British rule there are four presiden- 
cies or departments. Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and Acra, The seat of the Governor General 
and Supreme Council is Bengal ; Madras and 
Bombay are ruled by a Governor and Council 
Acra there is a Lieutenant Governor 


is 


each; in 


without a Council. There are about 320,000 
troops at the disposal of the Governor General, 


of which less than 50,000 are English, while 
260,000 are the East India Company’s troops. 

Wuat’s 1s A Name?—The Southern papers 
are discussing the propriety of re-baptizing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. They 
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have discovered that the appended adjective, 


| although descriptive of their locality, and, to 


some extent, an exponent of their one grand 
distinguishing feature, is rather ungrammatical, 


| has too strong a sectional sound, and is, in 
| fact, in bad odor, more especially among Chris- 





tians in Europe. By all means, we think, it 
ought to be changed. But there is difficulty in 
finding a substitute. Among others we have 
seen the following proposed: American Method- 
ist Church, Episcopal Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Evangelical Methodist Church, and 
Methodist Episcopal Church, without the of- 
fensive word South, as they now have it. 


SMALL CHANGE. 


AnEcpoTe or Mrs. Burns.—It is generally 
known that Mrs. Burns, after her husband died, 
occupied exactly the same house in Dumfries 
which she inhabited before that event; and it 
was customary for strangers who happened to 
pass through or visit that town to pay their re- 
spects to her, with or without letters of intro- 
duction, precisely as they do to the church- 


| yard, the bridge, the harbor, or any other pub- 


lic object of curiosity about the place. A gay 
young Englishman one day visited Mrs. Burns, 
and after he had seen all she had to show, the 
bed-room in which the poet died, his original 
portrait by Nasmyth, his family Bible, with 
the names and birthdays of himself, his wife, 
and children, written on a blank leaf by his 
own hand, and some other little trifles of the 
same nature, he proceeded to entreat that she 
would have the kindness to present him with 
some relic of the poet, which he might carry 
away with him, as a wonder, to show in his 
own country. ‘“ Indeed, sir,’ said Mrs, Burns, 
“T have away so many of Mr, 
Burns that, to tell the truth, I have not one 
left.” ‘“O, you surely must have something,” 
said the persevering Saxon: “ anything will do, 
any little scrap of his handwriting; the least 


thing you please. All I want is just a relie of 


1: 
given reiics 


| the poet; and anything, you know, will do for 


a relic.” Some farther altercation took place, 
the iady re-asserting that she had no relic to 
give, and he as repeatedly renewing his request. 
At length, fairly tired out with the man’s im- 
portunities, Mrs. Burns said to him, with a 
smile, “ Deed, sir, unless you take myse/f, then, 
I dinna see how you are to get what you want; 
for, really, J’m the only redie o’ him that I ken 


| 0’. The petitioner at once withdrew his re- 


quest, aa 

A Yankee Strorc.—Up in the New England 
hills lives an old farmer, quite remarkable for 
his quiet humor and stammering speech. It is 
related of him that he once sold a pair of oxen, 
and a few days afterward the purchaser re- 


| turned, complaining that they were stubborn 
| and vicious, and that he could do nothing with 


| trouble 


them when he came to work them. 

“Tid they never,” he asked, “ give you any 
9" 
‘* N-n-oo,” was the reply. 
“What, never troubled you 
“N-n-oo! you d-d-d-on’t s-s-s-up-p-pose I'd l-et 


s-s-s-uch a little thing t-t-t-trouble me, do you?” 


9” 
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Ix some parts of Ireland it is customary for | 
the parish priest to repeat a Latin prayer over 
the farms of his parishioners in order to insure 
a good crop. This is called blessing the land. 
On one occasion his reverence declined to per- 
form the service, and being asked for his raison, 
replied, Sure, Mickey, and yer land doesn’t want 
blessing ; it wants manure. This was like the 
reply of an English clergymen, who, to the re- 
quest of his people that he would pray for rain, 
gravely replied that it was of no use to pray 
for rain while the wind continued westerly. 


Broken EnatisH.—Rogers, in advocating the 
necessity of raising up native preachers to 
proclaim the Gospel to their heathen country- 
men, says: “I sometimes image to myself the 
unconscious blunders, no doubt often ludicrous 
enough; nay, the downright though most in- 
nocent errors, heresies, and blasphemies, which 
have fallen from the missionary’s lips in his 
early efforts. Iam afraid the Gospel, if we 
were heathens, would stand but a poor chance 
of being listened to with attention if a foreigner 
came to preach it to usin broken English, with 
a foreign pronunciation and a foreign idiom ; 
if one told us, with the Frenchman, ‘ Dat de 
evangile was come from heaven to be a book of 
revelation of the will Divine, and to cause to 
repent a man of all his sins;’ or, with the 
German, ‘ Dat it vos a melancholy ever-by-man- 
to-be-remembered fact, dat we vos all but cu- 
cumbers of de ground!’ ”’ 

3ap Company 1s Berrer Tuan None. — 
Rudeness is oftentimes assumed by 
sional men in the foolish belief that it adds 
importance to their manners, Sometimes it 
succeeds; but it as often receives a serious re- 
buke. Witness the following instance: 


profes- 


“A lawyer driving through a town stopped at a cot- 
tage to inquire his way. The lady of the house told 
him he must keep straight on for some time, then turn 
to the right; but said that she herself was going to 
pass the road he must take, and that if he would wait 

a few moments she would show him the way. ‘ Well, 
be said, ‘bad company is better than none. Make 
haste.” After jogging on five or six miles, the gentle- 
man asked if he had not come to the road he must 
take. ‘O, yes!’ said she, ‘we have passed it two or 
three miles back ; but I theag cht that bad company was 
better than none, so 1 kept you along with me. 





A DurcuMan IN SEARCH A WaRRANT.— 
A Dutchman in a passion labors under many 
difficulties when he attempts to express his 
feelings in English, Few have mercy upon 
him, and the jests at his expense are both nu- 
merous and irresistible. While we sympathize 
we cannot but laugh: 


OF 


“A breathless, excited individual, says a late num- 
ber of a cotemporary, rushed into the police office yes- 
terday and inquired for the chief. 

“*What do you want of him?’ inquired an impas- 
officer. 

**T vants,’ said he, with a Teutonic acce nt, ‘I vants 

ein baper to kill a tog vot pites me in te leg. 

“* Ah, you wish an order of execution issued against 
& Vicious canine,’ said the officer. 

“*No, [ tussant vant any such thing. I wants a ba- 
per to tell me to kill de bup. He pites my leg so bad, 


sive 














I have got te hydrophobe, und will kill him, or goes | 
| to see if it were good, and it slipped down my throat; 


mat too.’ 
“* Ah, now I see,’ said the impassive temperament; 
‘you require authority to procet xd with force of arms 
against the dangerous anima! 
“*Mein Got, no! dat ish not vat I vants, I vants te 
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Jeaf to give me license to kill te tog. 





I vants him to 


| make me baper so ven I kill te tog he can nicht go 


inter de bolice court and swear against me,’ 

“*The dog?” 

“*Nein; not te tog; te man vat owns te tog. 
see if I kills him— 

“» What, the man ?”’ 

“*Nein—te tog. Und te man sues me for te price 
of te tog, den I vants ter law on mine side, tl’yer see?” 

“*O yes!’ said the officer, who was quietly chuck- 
ling at the caution evinced by the German, and intent 
on exhausting his patience; ‘then you want to get 3 

warrant to arrest the man who owns the dog, so the 
animal may not again attack you.’ 

“*No, no! You gets everything by the tail, cried 
lager beer, who began to think the officer was quizzing 
him. “I dink you vants to make chokes of me, Tun- 
der and blitzen! I vants shustees, not chokes. I vants 
to cut te tog’s head off, and if shustees will not give me 
a baper, I cuts his head off any how.’ 

“And the lover of sourkrout started to leave the 
hall; but meeting the ‘Jeaf uv Rolice’ at the door, he 
conversed with him in the German dialect, made 
known his wants, and received an order to execute the 
vicious animal. 
was going out he met the impassive Olilcer, 

«+All rig ght! ? he inquired. 

“*Yah, all right. I goes shtraight off to te owner of 
te tog and ‘kills him.’ 

** What, the owner? 

“*No, te tog. You make fool of yourself by saying 
tog ven I means man, and when I means man you say 
tog. Now you gone to ter tuyvel!’” 


You 


8 he 


An I:iustration.—A distinguished divine, 
on a certain occasion, while preaching with his 
usual eloquence and power, said, “ Brethren, I 
sometimes illustrate my subject in this man- 
ner; and suiting the action to the word, put 
his handkerchief to his nose, and blew a blast 
loud enough to awake “the seven sleepers.” 
That was not the intended illustration, but 
some of his hearers thought it was. 

Kren Reproor.—Dr. Harris, a former presi- 
dent of Columbia College in this city, was in 
the habit of criticising, briefly, the compositions 
of the senior class. One day a candidate for 
Baccalaureate honors read a remarkably beauti- 
ful essay, to which his classmates listened with 
rapt attention. So did the president. When 
the young man had finished, and the moment- 
ary hum of applause in the room had ceased, 
and all were anxiously waiting to hear the criti- 
cisms of the president, the old gentleman, in 
his blandest tones, said, ‘‘He who steals his 
goods can always undersell the fair trades. 
Let us hear the next!” 

DisposinG or Evinence.—The following anec- 
dote shows a curious way of disposing of evi- 
dence and gaining an acquittal: 

“A shrewd looking urchin, ten years of age, was 
charged with — to utter a very bad sixpence. 
The boy, it appeared, made application for half an ounce 
of tobacco, at a small tradesman’s shop in the neighbor- 
hood, which he said was for his father, and in payment 
quietly put down what, at first glance, appeared to be 
a sixpenny piece. It was instantly detected as bad, 
but the youngster innocently observed, ‘ You can tell 
it better by the ring, sir;’ and the shopman remarking, 
* There can be no ring in that,’ dashed it on the counter, 
from whence it was instantly snapped, rapidly passed 
by the prisoner to his mouth, and it was gone. 

* Magistrate—* What! he swallowed it?’ 

“ Officer—‘ O, yes, sir; but he thinks nothing of any 
quantity that size.’ 


“ Boy— Why, you're a story! I was a bitin’ it, sir, 


but I'll never bite another! 
“M agistrate —‘ What's the evidence, then? the coin 

has ¢ gone. 
* Prisoner * Yes, sir, 


eagerly) and I knows it was 
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good; I never swallows anything as is bad!" (Laugh- 
ter.) 

*Clerk—‘ Why, sir, the fact is, he has swallowed the 
evidence.” 
strate—‘ Boy, you told me you only had a 
-‘n-law, and you said the tobacco was for your 





“Urctin—‘ Did I? O, yes, mother told me to say 
that, and I always does what her tells me.’ ” 

fur Best or vs NeED WAtcHine.—A drunken 
vagabond hired to haul certain loads of 
eravel at a shilling (twelve and a half cents) a 
At night he called for his pay. His em- 
loyer inquired the amount. He replied that 

had better count the loads himself, as they 
had been dumped in separate heaps, and were 
easily recognizable. 

* But,” said he, “ haven’t you counted them ?” 

“Tn course.” 


Was 


rad, 


1 
P 
h 








** Well, how many are there?” 
‘ A 


\nd that, at one shilling a load, makes pre- 
cisely two dollars,” 


“VY, 
The money was given him, when, as he turned 
away, he said: 
‘If | were you, I would count ’em.”’ 
Wh. : 
Why 
Cu t Lest on us necd watching ey 


INSTRUCTIONS TO in this 


part of the world, are sometimes far from lucid 


a Juny.—Judges, 











in their “charges ;’’ and, in reality, quite as 
foggy, though seldom as truthful, as his honor 
who addressed the patient twelve at the con- 
clusion of a long trial, somewhere “ out West :’’ 
If th believe, from the evidence, that the 

| f ndant were a partner in the grocery, 
i¢ plaintiff be it out the defendant and 

his note for the interest, and the defendant paid 

y delivering to the plaintiff a cow, which 

ted ‘not breachy, and the warranty was 

ison of the breachiness of the cow, and 

» the cow back and tendered her to 

+ it the defendant refused to receive her, 


took her home again, and put a heavy 





















| er, to prevent her from jumping 

the fi 1 th v, in attempting to jump the 
fence, t son of the poke or yoke, broke her neck 
d ry further believe that the de 

grocery was not worth any- 

ote was worthless, and the cow 

fi ilk or beef, then the jury 

ow they Ww lecide the 

vdierstands herself, and she 

now how such a case should be 


AD 4N was relating his marvelous es- 
cape from drowning, when thirteen of his com- 
panions were lost by the upsetting of a boat, 
and he alone saved. “ And how did you escape 
their fat * asked one of the hearers. “I tid 
lot co in te pote!’ was the Dutchman’s placid 
ans A 

JupGe Burke, who came from Treland, and 
was some ng of a man in South Carolina about 
the time of the revolutionary war, was very apt 
to make mistakes even in his office of circuit 

udg On one occasion, having to pass sen- 


tence of death on a man who had been legally 


mvicted, he concluded as usual with the words, 


“that y be hanged by the neck until you are 
dead ;”” to this he unfortunately added, “I am 
sorry for it, my friend: it is what we must all 
come to’’—and the solemnity of the scene was 
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interrupted by a burst of laughter, at which the 
judge was the only one surprised. 

“ Rewicious.”—A writer on Providence in 
one of our exchanges says: “If a man drinks 
whisky made by religious distillers, from corn 
raised by religious farmers, until delirium tre- 
mens interposes, please say that he died of rE- 
LIGIOUS WHISKY, but don’t say that Divine Provi- 
dence interfered.” 


A CORRESPONDENT from Northampton (Mass.) 
is responsible for the following: 


“A subscriber to a Moral Reform paper called at 
our Post-oftice the other day and inquired if the ‘ Friend 
of Virtue’ had come. ‘No,’ replied the postmaster, 
‘there has been no such person here for a long time.’” 


Tue Rev. J. H. is 
able wit. Not long 


a young man of consider- 
since he was at the house 
of a brother pastor at the time when a visit 
was paid by the physician. A bottle of medi- 
cine left a day or two before was found to be 
sour. The Dr. rather pettishly remarked that 
it should have been kept in a cool place. The 
pastor asked him where he could find such a 
place with the thermometer 96 deg. in the 
shade. “O,” said H., “easy enough; if you 
want it in a cool place, send it to one of our 
class-meetings.” 

FormALtsts abound everywhere. Ata recent 
Episcopal Sabbath meeting in Massachusetts, 
some of the clergy and even the bishop spoke 
to the children in citizen’s dress. The Church 
Journal censured this severely. A correspondent 


of the Protestant Churchman ironically replies : 

“We don’t want more flexibility and adaptation, 
more catholicity of feeling and action, more wisdom to 
discern the signs of the times. We need more sur- 
plices, bands, and gowns, Instead of sending out more 








aries, let a rical tailor 





miissio le ve set up in every 
diocese. Instead of reporting the baptisms and con- 
firmations, tell us how many vestments are there in 
your wardrobs Above all, keep the ‘ black-coated 
clergy’ out of the chancel. The world, the flesh, and 
the devil, are not to be conquered by troops in broad- 
cloth; lawn and linen will do the business.” 


A Conxripinc Huspanp ON THE StTanp.—A 
complicated case of assault and battery was re- 
cently up in the special sessions. A German, 
named Kaufmann, who keeps a liquor store in 
the Third Avenue, charged another German, 
named Schlagenhammer, with breaking the glass 
out of his windows and assaulting his person. 
“He struck me mit his foot,” said the plaintiff; 
“he break my glass mit his stock; he say he 
teach me pehave mit his stieful.” In proof of 
this assault he called upon Karl Schmied, who 
occupied the same building, and who gave a full 
and detailed account of the whole transaction, 
omitting no circumstance which could aggra- 
vate the guilt of the accused. 

“ You swear positively to this ?”’ said the de- 
fendant’s lawyer on cross-examination. 

“Yah; I swear absolute.” 

“You were an eye-witness to this occur- 
rence ?”’ 

“ Yah—a witness. I vas—vat now you calls 
it—supbeaned—I vas supbeaned as one wit- 


ye 


ness.” 
“Yes, yes, but did you see this assault upon 
Kaufmann ?” 
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““T see nichts—I don’t need it.” 

“Where were you at the time of this as- 
sault ?” 

“T was in the Winter-Garten in the Bowery.” 

“Then you did not see the fight ?” 

“Nein ; I sees noting.” 

The Court.— How, then, do you know the 
facts which you have sworn to?” 

Witness.—“ I know, for meine Frau tolt me, 
and she speaks every wort trut.” 

The witness was dismissed. 


Jokes By TRANSPOSITION.—Con.—W hat is the 
difference between a late breakfast for two at a 
boarding-house and a portmonnaie ? 

Ans.—One is cold hash for two—the other is 
for to hold cash. 

Con.—What is the difference between the 
pope’s barber and an insane circus rider ? 

Ans.—One is a shaving Roman, and the other 





is a raving showman. 
Con.—What is the difference between an | 
earnest clergyman at a camp-meeting and a | 
gluttonous man? 
Ans.—One dins at sinners, and the other sins | 
at dinners. = 
Tue Micrrer’s Prrt.—Here is a good thing, 
which Joe Bagstock, Jun., nephew, we suppose, | 
of the renowned major, sings to the air of the | 
Mistletoe Bough: | 


The wax lights illumed the Director's hall, 
And the crinolines whirl'd in the mazy ball, 
And the persons of fashion were blithe and gay, 
Dancing the hours of rest away. 
The husband beheld with a booby’s pride, 
The beautiful dress of his stylish bride, 
While she, in her fine clothes, seem'd to be 
The queen of that splendid company. 

O, the Milliner’s Bill! 


“I’m weary of satin,” soon she cried, 
“T'll have a blue velvet, more full and wide; 
And as none of my bonnets suit my face, 
I shall order another of sweet point lace, 
With emerald flowers; and then, dear man, 
You'll let me induige in a tarlatan ;” 
And old Bubbles cried, as his wife he eyed, 
‘The dearest of women is my dear bride.’ 

O, the Milliner’s Bill! 


French cambric that morning, green silk the next 


c ay, 

And a white moire antique ere the week pass’d 
away, 

The richest, the newest of stuffs to be got, 

The blockhead’s wife bought, and he grudged them 
not. 

Two years flew by, and the bills, at last, 

Had arrived at a figure extremely vast, 

And when Bubbles beheld the sum, he cried, 

“I'm an old fool, done by a spendthrift bride.” 

O, the Milliner’s Bill! 


At length broke a bank, that had long kept hid 
The dodges by which it the public did; 
And a document long was discover'd there, 
The Milliner’s Bill of that lady fair. 
O! very much cash, *twas then confess'd, 
Had been lent to her lord from the banking chest, 
And when the crash came, vain hnmbug’s doom, 
The bride’s display proved his fortune’s tomb. 

O, the Milliner’s Bill! 


+ ~-——____ 


Recent Publications. 


Dr. J. O. Noyes, to whose skill with pen and 
pencil the pages of Tur Narronat have borne 
repeated witness, is the author of a volume en- 
titled Roumania: the Border Land of the Chris- 
tian and the Turk, just published by Rudd 
Carleton of this city. It is the result of notes 
taken by the author on a journey through the 
poetical nations of the Lower Danube—nations 
whose very names are scarcely known to the 
generality ofreaders. The author has not aimed | 
to make a profound or philosophical book, but 
to depict every-day life as he found it, inter- 
rsing his remarks on men and manners, with 
the songs, traditions, and pastimes of the vari- 
ous people among whom he sojourned, His 
style is lively, and the reader will derive amuse- 
ment as well as instruction from his pages. | 
The legend of the Wanderin 
frequently made the theme of poctry and ro- | 
mance. We copy the literal version, as found 
by our author to prevail among the Mussui- 
mans : 








Jew has been 








“A wild and terrible legend is that of the 
ag which personified the Jewish nation by the tra 
of the Wandering Jew It re presents an old man, with 
naked feet, uncovered head, and long white beard, 
wandering ceaselessly over the carth. His face is pale 
A mark of blood is upon his f id. His eyes burn 
apphires beneath their o lids. With an 
ike nose and blood-like eyes, squalid and harsh 
dina coarse woollen gown, he ever 
pu taffin hand, his interminable journey 
Speaking all languages and traversing all lands, know 
ing not the purposes of God ¢ ! 
ever driven onward by a secret 
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ported from place to place with the speed of the wind ; 
and as the long centuries come successively to a close 
his old age renews itself with the vigor of youth, in 
order that he may complete the weary round of ages. 
The people wonder as he hastens past. Once or twice 
only has he paused to tell his story. He was of the 
Jewish nation; Ahasuerus by name, and a shoemaker 
by trade. Dwelling in Jerusalem, he persecuted our 
Saviour, and was of those who cried ‘ Crucify him.” 
The sentence of death having been pronounced, he 
ran to his house, before which Jesus was to pass on 
the way to Calvary. Taking his child in his aris, he 
stood at the door with all his family to behold the pro- 
cession. Our Saviour, weighed down by the heavy 
burden of the cross, leaned for a moment against the 
wall; and the Jew, to manifest his zeal, cruelly struck 
the innocent one, and, pointing to the place of execu- 
tion, bade him go on. Then Jesus, turning to the un- 
feeling child of Israel, said: 


“Thou refusest rest to the Son of God : 
f str } 










sverse mountains and seas, 








Leave thine own ; 

Pausing neit 1e cities nor the deserts, 
where—not even in the tomb. 

As an example to the Universe, and bearing 


Everywhere the heavy weight of my curse ; 
Much sha g for death, thy deliverance, 
But shalt not die unul the day of judgm : 











“ He assists at the crucifixion, and then goes fortli « 
mysterious stranger, whose feet shall become familiar 
with all lands. 

* How, age after age, he longs for the sweets of dea 
and the repose of the tomb! But in spite of death he 
must live on; his dust shall not mingle with that of 
his ancestors. He drags himself from a gloomy cavern 
of Mount ‘Carmel, shaking the dust from the beard 
grown even to his knees. Nine grinning skulls ar 
before him. He seizes and hurls them from the to; 
of the mountain, and they go bounding down from 
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rock to rock. They are the skulls of bis parents, of 
his wife and six small children, all of whom have been 
able to die; but he cannot. He rushes into the tlames 
of falling Jerusalem, and attempts te bury himself 
beneath the crumbling ruins of Rome; but in vain. 
Flying from cities and men, the wanderer seeks the 
solitary places of the earth. He climbs the everlasting 
mountains. Passing beyond the region of verdure and 
of dashing torrents, his feet tread the seas of amethyst 
and opal. Above him are only peaks shrouded in 
mists and eternal snows. The daring eagle soars not 
so high. There are no sounds save the cracklings of 
the glaciers. The soul seems almost to touch the 
heavensabove. There surely the Wandering Jew shall 
rest! No. A pursuing angel unsheathes a sword of 
flaming fire, and, lo! the wanderer beholds once more 
in the heavens the drama of the Crucifixion. The way 
from earth to heaven is storied with myriads of celestial 
beings radiant with light. Before him are all the 
martyrs, and saints, and sages who have ever lived and 
died. For a moment he gazes upon the vision; then 
turns away, chased by the sword of flame and demons 
of frightful form. Again he wanders over the earth, 
ever with five pieces of copper in his pocket, ever with 
tho mark of blood upon his forehead. Maddened with 
the agony of life, he throws himself into the crater of 
tna, but the boiling liquid and sulpburous flames 
harm him not. The floods of lava vomit him forth, 
for his hour is not yet come. Embarking upon the sea, 
the wind raises its surface into mountain waves—the 
vessel divides, and all perish save the Wandering Jew. 
Too light to sink in the ocean, its waves cast him upon 
the hated shore. He plunges into a hundred bloody 
conflicts without oneal or shield. Allin vain. The 
leaden balls rain harmlessly upon him ; battle-axes and 
cimeters glance from his charmed body. Where 
mounte+! squadrons fight with the fury of demons, he 
casts himself under the feet of the horsemen, and is 
unharmed, so riveted are bis soul and body together. 
He says to Nero, ‘Thou art drunk with blood." To 
Christian and Mussulman, ‘ Drunk art thou with blood.’ 
They invent the most horrible tortures for his punish- 
ment, yet injure him not. Leaving, in his vain pur- 
suit of death, the lands that throb with life and indus- 
try, the Wandering Jew threads the solitary jungles 
of the tropics. He walks in poisoned air. Fierce ser- 
pents sport around him, but none venture to harm, 
“ And thus he wanders, 








rsing mountains and seas, 
the cities nor t leserts ; 
mb.’ ?? 


Pausing 


Nowhere—not ¢ 





Lady Huntingdon Portrayed ; ineluding brief 
Sketches of some of her Friends and Co-laborers. 
By the Author of the Missionary Teacher, Sketches 
of Mission Life, ete. (Carlton & Porter.) Al- 
most everybody has heard of Selina, the Countess 
of Huntingdon, and her celebrated Theological 
School at Trevecca, of which the devoted 
Fletcher was the first president. Very few, 
however, have any proper appreciation of the 
sacrifices made by this devoted woman, and of 
the good effected through her instrumentality. 
These things are brought out prominently by 
the author of the volume before us; and, with- 
out confining himself strictly to the province 
of the biographer, he has aimed to portray a 
character eminent alike for high station among 
the great ones of this world, and for humility, 
zeal, and devotedness, among the lowly follow- 
ers of Jesus. His pages are also enriched by 
incidents and anecdotes, some of which we do 
not remember to have previously seen, in the 
life of the more prominent cotemporaries of 
the countess, such as the two Wesleys, White- 
field, John Nelson, Doddridge, Romaine, and 
Berridge. oe! 

Analytical Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Ramans. By Joun Brown, D.D. The author 
is a well-known Calvinistic minister and theo- 
logical professor in Edinburgh, a man of great 
intellectual power, and a vigorous writer. His 








| nothing of the provocatives to vanity, e 


peculiar shade of Calvinism borders upon what 
may be called the New England light azure, as 
distinguished, in this country at least, from 
the Princeton darker blue. He utterly repu 
diates the doctrine of the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ in the sense in which it is held 
by the older Calvinistic teachers. He holds to 
the doctrine of total depravity, but denies that 
the guilt of our first parents is in any sense 
attributed to their posterity. He says: 
“Depravity plainly can have no existence in an 
innocent creature. That were a contradiction in 
terms. In an innocent, rational, responsible creature, 
there may be, probably there must be, principles 
which make him susceptible of temptation. 77//, 
however, temptation is yielded to, there is no de- 
pravity, as there is no guilt. The first act of a vol- 
untary being yielding to temptation is the beginning 
both of guilt and of depravity. It is the transgres- 
sion of the law, and, without Divine intervention, the 
abnormal, disordered state produced in the mind and 
heart proceeds, sin multiplies, and depravity grows.” 


Apart from the peculiarities of his creed, the 
reader will find much in his volume to excite 
devotional feelings, and the resulis of much 
patient study in the elucidation of difficult 
passages. a 

The Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Exreazar Lorp. Mr. Lord is a 
strenuous champion for plenary inspiration, by 
which he means, with Gaussen and others, that 
the very words of the original Scriptures were 
dictated by the Holy Spirit. He contends that 
“the words, as written, were the infallible 
words of God, which implies that they were 
conveyed by him to the writers with the 
thoughts ;” and that the sacred penmen “no 
more selected these words than their readers 
select the words in which they receive tlie 
thoughts expressed in Scripture.’ That there 
are difficulties in the way of this theory is 
fully admitted; but, as our author clearly 
shows, the difficulties are not greater than 
those arising from any other hypothesis. His 
book, for its noble defense of our present Eng- 
lish version, and the writer’s manifest devotion 
to the sacred page, is worthy of all commenda- 
tion, and those who reject the author’s doc- 
trine will find it difficult to answer his argu- 
ments, and still more difficult to sustain any 
other theory. ~ 

Selections from the Correspondence of R. PB. H. 
Greyson, Esq. Edited by Henry Rogers, author 
of the Helipse of Faith, ete. Mr. Rogers has 
chosen to publish these letters from his own 
pen as if they had been written by another, 
while he performs the duties of editor. But 
his speech bewrayeth him; and if it did not, 
Yankee skill in guessing would have detected 
in R. E. H. Greyson the name Henry Rogers 
anagrammatized. The letters are on a great 
variety of subjects, some of them a little too 
diffuse in style, but all evincing the author’s 
tact, originality of thought, and felicity of ex- 
pression. We copy a well-deserved piece of 
satire, quite as appropriate in this country as 
in England, on the prevailing fashions of mod- 
ern benevolence : 

“The waste of time and energy in canvassing and 
speechifying, in gadding, and talk, and gossip, (to ~ 
te, Hccaslonec 
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by the needless multiplication of these modern modes Redeemer prayed, that, ‘if it were possible,’ the final 





of benevolence, is prodigious. A ‘society’ against the 
formation of any needless societies would be an excel- 
lent thing, and would be sure to find me a subscriber. 
The principle of ‘Division of Labor,’ in these social 
forms, is run mad, and ought to be strait-waistcoated. 

“Of course all large objects, which really require 
confederacy, must have such organizations; who 
doubts it? But they should be as few as possible, and 
confined to objects which are too vast and comprehen- 
sive to dispense with them. This would economize 
time, money, agency, everything. But we now 
societies formed, not only for all great objects, but for 
the most trivial of local ones; multiplied far beyond 
necessity, either by excessive subdivision of objects, 
or by want of consolidation when the objects are 
nearly identical; all the purposes in view might just 
as well be secured by half the number. It is quite 
humiliating to think of the loss of time and patience, 
of breath, money, and oratory, that all this entails. 
No sooner does some benevolent crotchet enter the 
mind of some philanthropic gentleman or lady, straight- 
way a ‘committee’ must be formed, and meetings, 
weekly, monthly, and annual, held; the post actively 
plied; placards and reports printed; circulars issued ; 
and, in short, all the usual machinery set in motion, to 
the infinite plague of quiet souls like myself, and of 
multitudes who have much more important business 
to attend to, and cannot find time for it. Nor can it 
be concealed that the expense of these ‘organizations,’ 
if they multiply at the present rate, will, in due time, 
swallow up no small portion of the capital of benevo- 
lence. No wonder so many of these ‘societies’ lan- 
guish, and that their whole history is little but a con- 
tinued series of ‘ appeals.’ ” 


see 


The same logical power by which, in the 
“Eclipse of Faith,” our author turned against 
his opponents their own weapons, is well ex- 
hibited in the answer which he gives to one 
who denied the vicarious nature of Christ’s 
sacrificial death. The extract is lengthy, but 
will not bear mutilating, and will repay pe- 
rusal ; 


“On your theory, the death of Christ is an utterly 
incomprehensible enigma; we cannot assign, we can- 
not imagine any reason for a sacrifice at once so costly, 
yet so gratuitous, In Christ we have the only exam- 
ple (yourself being wituess) of perfect and faultless in- 
nocence Which has ever been exhibited to the world, 
and we see Him through life involved in the deepest 
shades of sorrow, and subjected to a death of terrible 
and mysterious agonies! Perfect holiness, perfect 
obedience to God, perfect love to man, requited with 
more scorn and oppressed with more suffering than 
even the foulest guilt in this world was ever subjected 
to! And all for—what? For nothing, absolutely 
nothing, that is intelligible. 

“You tell me that he suffered as an example to us. 
As an example? An example of what? Was it as an 
example of this, that the more men obey and love God 
the darker may be the Divine frown, and the greater 
the liability to suffer under the incomprehensible 
mysteries of the Divine administration? So that if 
we were to become absolutely perfect, as Christ was, 
that moment we might reach the climax of misery! 
That as he who was alone ‘without spot’ was con- 
demned to the worst doom, so, for aught we can infer 
from such an example, innocence and happiness may 
be in inverse proportion. If you say //e suffered to 
show us with what sweetness and patience we ought to 
suffer, you forget that not only would less than such 
bitterness as his teach that lesson, but that his suffer- 
ing so much more than we do, with no guilt, his own 
or ours, to cause it, unteaches the lesson; it unhinges 
our trust in the Divine equity altogether. You for- 
get, it seems to me, that there is a dowble aspect to 
these sufferings. How do they affect our apprchen- 
sions of God? Can we reconcile it with that benig- 
nity and equity for which you are so jealous, to visit 
perfeet innocenee with more sorrow than guilt, merely 
to show the guilty how they ought to learn to bear a 
just punishment? I assure you, that on such a theory 
of the Divine administration the death of Christ is to 
me the darkest blot on the Divine government—the 
most melancholy and perplexing phenomenon of the 
universe —the most gratuitous apparent departure 
from rectitude and equity with which the spectacle 
of the Divine conduet presents us. 

“And this I feel with double energy and intensity 
when I recall the agony of that prayer with which the 





horrors might be spared him, ‘the bitter cup pass 
away from him;’ and that this prayer did not refer to 
the transient cloud of Gethsemane, but to the pros- 
pective horrors of Calvary, is, 1 think, evident from 
the expressive figure used by our Lord at his appre- 
hension, and which is recorded by the evangelist who 
does not record the prayer in Gethsemane. * The 
cup, says he, ‘which my father hath given me to 
drink, shall I not drink it?) An expression which is 
not only, as Paley says, an instance of undesigned har- 
mony in the narratives of different evangelists, but, : 
I think, also shows, by the cia@racter of the metaphor, 
what was the meaning of the prayer in the garden. 
“Thrice, then, He offered that prayer; and thrice in 
vain. Yet, on your theory, where was the necessity ? 
Why was it ‘impossible’ that the cup should pass from 
him? Impossible? Nothing would seem more easy ; 
nay, nothing more impossible than that, having de 
served no sorrow at all, his prayer should be uttered 
in vain. Is ¢tiis the way in which you would give us 4 
more attractive view than the doctrine of the atonement 
affords, of the love of God? Is it by showing us the 
only being, in human form, who never deserved to feel 
his justice, striving in vain to propitiate his mercy ? 
We, at least, assign an adequate cause of all this mys- 
tery; we suppose it was to rescue a lost world that Gail 
‘willed’ that ‘the cup should not pass from him; and 
that Christ, who thus prayed, also ‘ willed’ to drink it 
rather than decline it at such a cost as the frustration 
of his Divine compassion and the surrender of a world 
to perdition. But you—what reason can you assign? 
Is ita more conciliating view of the Divine justice and 
love that they thus afflicted innocence for nothing, or 
nothing that is intelligible? and in spite of its own 
heart-rending cries that if any other expedient re- 
mained within the reach of Omnipotence itself, Om- 
nipotence taxed to the uttermost of its resources, that 
‘cup might pass away.’” 








On the whole, while this volume will not add 
much to the literary reputation of the author, 
it is well calculated to beguile a leisure hour, 
and cannot be perused without profit. 

Blements of Logic, designed as a Manual of 
Instruction, By Henry Corrrr, A. M. 
author is the assistant professor of ethics at 
the West Point Military Academy, and his vol- 
ume is designed as a text book for the students 
at that institution, and for others who need 
something simpler and more intelligible than 
the works on that subject usually found in 
academies and colleges. It will be found, we 
think, admirably to answer its purpose; and 
those who have nct had the benefit of classical 
training will here find what is usually dry and 
abstruse made pleasing and attractive. 


The 


The press of the Messrs. Carter, we are glad 
to see, is not allowed to stand still in these 
days of almost universal suspension. And their 
publications are moral and religious in their 
aim and tendency. We are obliged to them, 
and the Christian community are under obli- 
gations, for Adolphe Monod’s Farewell to hie 
Freinds and to the Church, a little volume trans- 
lated from the French. It is made up of brief 
discourses, taken from the lips of this devoted 
minister of Christ, as delivered to a select 
company of disciples who, during his last sick- 
ness, gathered around his bed on successive 
Sundays, and together partook of the Lord’s 
Supper : 

“The service was performed in the invalid’s cham- 
ber. Upon a table near the bed were placed the bread 
and cup; the officiating pastor took his place beside 
the table, and the family, with a small number of 
friends, thirty or forty persons, occupied the rest of the 
room on these occasions, The space was too small to 
receive at once all who expressed a wish to be present, 
but the audience was varied each time, so as to admit 
the greatest number possible, The service consisted 
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in prayer, the singing of a hymn, reading a chapter in 
the Bible, and the distribution of the bread and wine. 
Then Mr. Monod spoke, and those only who heard him, 


especially in the latter days, can form any idea of the | 
| frames, as who should say, ‘ Behold me! the Don Juan 


peaceful serenity of manner, the deep expression of 
Christian love for those he was exhorting, and often of 
the energetic and impressive eloquence characterizing 
these addresses.” 

These utterances from his dying bed are full 
of evangelical sentiments, and will be highly 
prized by devout Christians of all denomi- 
nations, are 

To the same publishers (Carters) we are in- 
debted for Life Studies ; or, How to Live, illus- 
trated in the Biographies of Bunyan, Tersteegen, 
Montgomery, Perthes, and Mrs. Winslow; or, as 
they are respectively designated, “The Good 
Soldier,” “The Christian Laborer,” “ The 
Christian Man of Letters,” “The Man of Busi- 
ness,” and the “ Christian Mother.” The au- 
thor is the Rev. Joun Baituie, who has suc- 
ceeded admirably in delineating the prominent 


traits of the characters selected, and in in- | 


vesting with fresh interest even those with 
whose biography almost every reader is fa- 
miliar. ve 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and Slavery is 
the title of a pamphlet of ninety-six pages oc- 
tavo, from the pen of the Rev. Daniel De Vinne. 
Its object, in the language of the preface, is to 
prove that the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
founded on a non-slaveholding basis; that it 
never was the intention of her founders that 
slavery should have been continued in her com- 
munion; and that all the slaveholding which has 
ever been in that Church, has been in coutraven- 
tion to the spirit and design of her organic law. 

Mr. De Vinne is a competent witness for the 
facts which he puts forth, he having traveled 
fifteen thousand miles in slaveholding states; 
having visited, perhaps, a thousand plantations; 
and having conversed freely with Methodist 
slaves and slaveholders ; and he records, as his 
deliberate conviction, that, notwithstanding the 
basis upon which the Church was founded, and 
its organic law, its influence, for the last thirty 
years, has been unfavorable to the emancipa- 


tion of slavery, either in our Church or in our } 


country. In confirmation of his 
author relies mainly on documentary testimony, 
and his array of facts is commended to the 
careful perusal of those who have any doubts 
upon the subject. 


Nearer and Dearer ; a Tale out of School. By 
Curnupert Bepe, B.A. Mr. Bede, notwithstand- 
ing his venerable name, and the fact, patent upon 
his title-page, that he has taken prumum gradum 
in artibus, is a very decided wag. More than 
that, he is facetious and humorous, to a degree 
almost bordering upon wit. Of course, Mr. 
Bede, B.A., is an Englishman, and his story 
what there is of it—is decidedly English. We 
cive a sample, being a colloquy between a foot- 
man and a maid-servant at the Minerva Acad- 
emy: 

“* And now, sir,’ said Dolly, coming to the point; 
‘whois Arabellar 

“© Well” said Fido, who was inclined to fence with 
the question, ‘I don't see that I'm obliged to tell you, 
neither. However, I don’t mind, just for once. Per- 
haps it'll mitigate my sorrows! Listen, Dorothea! 


views, our | 
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My Harabellar is Miss Harabella Sophiar Robinson, at 
present a hinmate of this academy.’ And Fido warmed 
his back at the fire, and looked around with a tri- 
umphant air at the crayon heads in the leather-work 


of livery. 

“*Little Miss Robinson!’ laughed Dolly, with a 
sneer; * well, Fido, | would have chose a bigger Ha, 
ha! why, she’s only twelve years old.’ 

“* Of that fact, I'm aweer,’ replied Fido; * but then, 
won't she grow older, and improve with age—like 
wine?’ 

“* And if she did,’ pursued Dolly, ‘she’s born a lady, 
and would never be ignited to you /” 

“* Hab !’ said Fido, with his fat chuckle; ‘ but love 
levels all distinctions. And if her parents should cut 
up rough, and won't give their consent to such a heli- 
gible inwestmment for their daughter, why then,’ con- 
tinued Fido, who had once had (as his master, the 
chemist and druggist, soon discovered) rather too great 
a partiality for the acted drama, ‘then I shall bear her 
away to some far-distant climb, and there we'll build a 
harbor by some green wood, on the banks of some 
philandering stream, and pass our days on love and 
watercresses. Dost like the picture’’ He put this 
question, a la Claude Melnotte, with a floating remem 
brance of a descriptive speech in The Lady of Lyon 

“ But Dolly was not to be led away by his dramati: 
powers, and speedily brought him back to the reali- 
ties of common life. ‘O, you ridiculous—little—/u 
man! why, you know you've promised to be welded 
to me, as soon as ever we'd got money enough to open 
agreen-grocery ; and, while I was to mind the shop, 
you were to go out to parties, and wait.’ 

“*Wait! it's you are the party that'll have to wait,’ 

said the faithless Fido. ‘Though I have drawn pic- 
tures of fancy, in which I choose to put you for a fig 
ger, yet, you must remember, Miss Dot, that 1 havin’ 
gone so far as to commit myself to a reglar engage- 
ment. Whether I chuses to marry you, or no, all 
depends upon circumstances over which I havin’t any 
control, i refers to the feeling of the ‘art; 1 since 
Harabellar has looked upon me, I’ve s soul above 
green-grocery and white berlins.’ 
‘Very well, Mr. Fido! said Dolly, with her most 
bewitching pout, ‘ you can do as you please. You can 
take up with your chit of a Harabellar, and leave mx 
to my baker.’ 

“*Baker! bother the baker!’ cried the fat youth, 
indignantly polishing at his lady’s shoe. 

res, sir, the baker,’ said Dolly, pursuing her ad- 
vantage; ‘what have been pertickler attentive to me, 
sir! pertickler attentive!’ and Dolly flourished her 
duster in Fido’s face in a very flippant manner. 

‘ Pertickler attention, has he? echoed Fido, furi- 
ously polishing the shoe; ‘pertickler attention; ha, 
ha, ha! my suspicions is realized. There was a crum- 
miness about that baker, as led me to suspect that he 
was a trifling with my affections; but I'll give hima 
twist. Pertickler attentive! why, you've been with 
him now!’ and Fido looked full into Dolly’s face. 

“*In course I have!’ replied that maiden. * II¢ 
just been giving in the half-quarterns.’ 

“*T see it all!’ said Fido: * he’s been giving in some 
thing else besides the half-quarterns. Why, there's a 
patch of flour by your mouth! what right has he to 
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go leaving his mark on my property, eh?” 


The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, ete. By 
A. J. Downine. Revised and corrected by 
Charles Downing. This is a new edition of the 
popular work of the late A. J. Downing, and, 
with the valuable additions and revisions of 
his brother, Mr. Charles Downing, may now be 
regarded as the standard work on the Fruits 
and Fruit Trees of America. The additions and 
corrections, with Mr. Downing’s proverbial mod- 
esty, have been silently made, but they are both 
numerous and important, and contain the latest 
results of pomological research. We regard it 
as a fortunate circumstance for pomological 
science, that the revision of this volume fell to 
such able hands. The catalogue is very com- 
plete; the descriptions (a difficult part of such 
a work) are accurate, clear, and critically dis- 
criminating; and the classification has been 
altered for the better and very much improved. 
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‘There are afew pears, however, which we should 


have been better pleased to see under seetion I. ; | 


that they will be placed there in subsequent 
editions we have not adoubt. The estimate of 
the merits of the various fruits described is 
marked by thorough knowledge and critical 
judgment, and will, on the whole, accord with 
the experience of the best pomologists. The 
outline drawings are admirably executed, and 
add greatly to the value of the work. The 
style is clear, pleasing, and mainly correct, and 
gives a literary character to the volume, to 
which few works of this class can pretend. The 
printer has executed his part of the work in a 
commendable manner, with the exception that 
there are more typographical errors than we 
think excusable; this, in the case of some 


the whole, it is a most valuable work, and can- 
not fail to prove useful to the amateur, the 
orchardist, and, in short, to all who grow fruit ; 
and to such we heartily commend it. (New 
York: Wiley & Halsted, 1857.) 
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of State during the administration of General Jackson. 
... George Washington Parke Custis, the last of 
the members of General Washington’s family, died at 
Arlington, near Washington City, on Saturday last, 
in his seventy-seventh year. He was the grandson 
of Mrs. Washington by her first marriage... . 2 Mrs. 
Anne White, widow of the Rev. A. White, deceased, 
and formerly a member of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, left in her last will and testament a portion of 
her estate to Bishop Soule as trustee for the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South. Mrs. White has recently 
departed this life, and the legacy will amount to be- 
tween eight thousand and nine thousand dollars. .. . 
Among the large bequests of the late John E. Thayer, 
is one of fifty thousand dollars to Harvard College, 
the income to be applied to the aid of the ten best 
under-graduates of that institution in need of pecu- 
niary assistance. He also devised ten thousand dol- 
lars to the Rey. George Putnam, of Roxbury, and five 
thousand dollars to the Rev. Rufus Ellis, of Boston, 
... President Buchanan sent, last month, to Captain 






| Johnson, of the Norwegian bark “Ellen,” a splendid 
proper names, is much to be regretted. On | 


pocket chronometer and chain, as a “testimonial of 
his appreciation of his services in rescuiug, under most 
trying circumstances, so many of the survivors from 
the wreck of the Central America.” Captain John- 
son replied, in a most feeling manner, and declared 


| that he had done no more than any other brave sailor 


Ancient Sorcery, as Revived in Modern Spirit- | 


ualism, examined by the Divine Law and Testimony. | 


By Rev. Cuartes Munger. (H. V. Degen, Bos- 
ton.) In this pamphlet the author argues his 
case with some plausibility ; but, for ourselves, 
we must confess that all the wretched experi- 
ments, the rapping, table moving, and professed 
revelations from the interior, that we have had 


an opportunity to witness, are complimented | 


too highly by coupling them with sorcery, as 
that word implies assistance, in some way, by 
veritable denizens of another world. The fan- 
tastic tricks of “* Modern Spiritualism” may be 
all accounted for, at least so far as we have 
seen them, without invading the realms of the 
departed, or charging them upon direct Satanic 
agency. _— 

We cordially welcome the Atlantic Monthly, 
the first number of which has just reached us 
from the press of Phillips, Sampson, §& Co., of 
Boston. It is beautifully printed, and its table 
of contents is varied and interesting. Several 
of the best writers in both hemispheres are, 
the publishers tell us, “ interested in their en- 
terprise,” which, we trust, will be successful. 
It is published at three dollar per annum. 
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A Violent Shock of Earthquake was felt at St. 
Louis on the morning of the 8th of October. Seven 
minutes later another shock, less severe, was felt. 
They made the most substantial buildings tremble, 
and overturned small articles in dwellings. The shoeks 
were also felt at Springfield, Massachusetts. On the 
same day three dismal shocks of earthquake, at inter- 
vals of five minutes, were felt at Centerville, Illinois. 
The first shock was so violent as to demolish chimneys 
and awaken citizens. ... The Hon. Louis M'Lane 
died at his residence, Baltimore, on the Sth of ¢ ctober, 
in the seventy-second year of his age. He was the 
son of Allen M'Lane, a distinguished officer in the 
revolutionary war, and was born in the town of 
Smyrna, Kent County, Delaware, on the 2Sth of May, 
\754. He was twice minister to England, and filled 
the posts of Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary 


would, under the trying circumstances, be happy to 
do; and acknowledged the grand compliment paid 
him by the chief magistrate of the United States. 
Long may the brave and noble Johnson live to buffet 
the waves... . The Defalcation of Frederic W. Por- 
ter, late Corresponding Secretary of the American Sun- 
day School Union, amounts to nearly ninety thousand 
dollars. It seems he had been carrying on his frauds 
for anumber of years... . The ladies of New York 
held a meeting at Niblo’s Saloon on Friday, October 
9, to express their deep sympathy with the widow and 
daughter of the late gallant Commander Herndon. 
But for the brave self-sacrifice and devotion of that 


| noble officer every woman and child must have per- 











ished on board the ill-fated ship Central America. The 
women and children of New York desire, as a tribute 
of gratitude, respect, and admiration of conduct so 
brave and humane, to take measures to raise a fund for 
the widow and daughter thus bereaved of husband and 
father. Subscriptions for this object are invited; and 
last month the ladies of Washington formed themselves 
into a Herndon Fund Association, and appointed a 
committee to issue a circular, inviting the co-operation 
of the women of America to raise funds and invest the 
same for the benefit of the family of the late Captain 
Herndon. The Mayor of Washington and Colonel 
Irwin delivered addressess on the occasion. ... The 
United States surveying steamer Arctic, Commander 
Berryman, arrived at this port last month. She has 
been absent over three months, making surveys along 
the coast ef Newfoundland, connected with the At- 
lantic telegraph scheme, and deep sea soundings and 
thermometrical observations in the Gulf Stream. The 
results of the expedition are set forth in an interesting 
narrative of the voyage, which will prove of much ad- 
vantage to the next expedition in laying the trans- 
Atlantic Telegraph. . The United States Mail 
Steamship Northern Light brought duplicates of the 
passenger list by the ill-fated Central America By 
these lists it is apparent that the whole number of per- 
sons lost by the catastrophe was three hundred and 
ninety. The names of several persons, however, who 
were known to have been on board do not appear in 
the list, and the number cannot be made entirely defi- 
nite from this cause... . The Majority in Favor 
of Paying the California State debt is very heavy, as 
was supposed from the tenor of the first returns, Only 
two counties, Santa Clara and Humboldt, voted in fa- 
vor of repudiation. . The two Roman Catholic 
journals in this city are thrown into a state of great 
excitement by the announcement that Ex-Governor 
Wright of Indiana, the new envoy at the court of 
Prussia, without fear of the Pope, or the New York 
popish press before his eyes, attended and mado a 
Speech at the late meeting of the Evangelical (Prot- 
estant) Conference at Berlin. 

A floating globe, of brass or copper, hollow and water 
tight, has been invented by Truefant and Drummond, 
ship-builders, of Maine, intended to be thrown over- 
board with the papers and valuable documents of a 
ship, in case of any disaster at sea. We do not see that 
it can be of any particular advantage, the chances being 
about one hundred to one against its ever being picked 
up or reaching its destination. ... Colonel Somner, 
of the United States dragoons in Kansas, has been 
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